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THE FARMERS OF INDIA. 
FRANK G. CARPENTER. 

at 
NDIA is the land where the great- 
est part of the. opium of the world 
} is raised. It is a country where 
quinine is being experimentally 
cultivated. The Himalaya Moun- 
tains, which bound it at the north, 
are the home of the tea-plant; and 
Indian tea within the past three or 
four years has become more popu- 
| lar than that of China or Japan. 
India is the land of indigo. It is 
the land of coffee and spices. It is 
; the land of rice. Its cotton com- 
petes with ours, and its tobacco is exported to Europe. India has a 
wheat-growing area as large as all the fields planted in wheat in the 
United States. It is increasing its wheat farms every year by irriga- 
tion, and its irrigation works are greater than those of any other 
country in the world. It is the biggest farm on the face of the globe, 
and if a fence could be built around its triangular borders each side 
would be 2,000 miles in length, or as long as from New York to Den- 
ver. This immense area is packed full of the hardest-working, most 
economical, and most persevering farmers on the face of the globe. 
The population of India is more than 250,000,000; and of every six 
men, women, and children in the world one lives in India. Of these 
masses fully 90 per cent are supported directly from the soil, and 
India has 58,000,000 men who get their living by farming, or nearly 
as many men as we have men, women, and children in the United 

States. 

* The density of the population can hardly be comprehended. 
In some of the provinces through which I traveled there were 1,280 
persons, by actual statistics, living on each cultivated square mile. 
A square mile isa section of land, and it would make four of our 
farms of a quarter section each. The average of population in the 
United States is six people to <ach such farm, or twenty-six acres 
for each person. In these 1. “ian provinces two persons had to exist 
off the products of every acre and 320 persons got their living out 
of each 160-acre farm. In some of the districts the people are so 
many that the population loses its actual increase and remains the 
same from year to year. Everywhere I found the farmers terribly 
poor, and everything connected with them was managed on a starv- 
ation basis. The masses wore nothing but two strips of thin cotton 
cloth, and eighty out of every hundred people went barefooted. 
About Calcutta and in Bengal, which contains some of the richest 
soil of India, starvation looked out of the dusky faces of the Hin- 
doos, and in the 2,000 odd miles which I traveled through North 
India I did not see one man or woman who had calves on his or her 
legs as big as the biceps muscles of the arms of a healthy sixteen- 
year-old American boy. The laboring people are skin and bone, 
and it is wonderful how they work all day under the broiling sun 


of the tropics, with only a little bit of rice or gruel to eat and nothing | 
| abarn-yard, with an immense low band-stand in the center. Around 


but water.to drink. In the opium districts I found farmers feeding 
their children opium to take away their hunger and to reduce their 
sensibility to the cold, and nowhere did I find the average farm- 
house better than the American pig-pen, and the majority of the 
farmers lived in low huts made of mud bricks dried in the sun. 

The farmers in India do not live upon their farms. They exist 
together like bees in little villages, and you see these villages dot- 
ting the landscape on every side. They are made up entirely of 
these mud huts, and you find in them no street lamps, no big school- 
houses, no town-council halls, and none of the surroundings of the 
American town. The huts are from six to fifteen feet square, the 
roofs of which are thatched with straw or covered with thin earthen 
tiles. There arenochimneys, and the smoke finds its way out of the 
door or from under the eaves. Some of the better houses have low 
mud walls around them, and upon these walls you see lumps of 
brown cow-droppings about the size and shape of a buckwheat 
cake. You see tens of thousands of these cakes in every town. 
They ornament the sides of the huts as well as the walls, and when 
dried they are packed away in piles and are bought and sold. They 
constitute the fuel of the family, and they have been plastered there 
to dry. The droppings are gathered by the women, who carry them 
in baskets to the front doors of their homes, mix them with dirt and 
pat them into shape with their hands. Such fuel is used all over 
India, and the soil gets but little in the shape of fertilization. 


The Indian farmer’s wife seldom has a cooking-stove. She 
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cooks upon the floor, and the floor is of mud. The walls are wii 
tered. The family have no chairs, and the chief piece of i 
is a rough wooden framework, over which cords are tied, formi 
bed. The huts are so small that these beds are put outside duy a 
the day, and the beds are seldom more than four feet long and 
three feet wide. The farmer and his family lie spoon-fashion y: 
them, in the same clothes they wear in the day-time, If they voll 
stretch out their legs they would have to hang them over the side 
of the bed. r 

There are no barns to be seen in the farming country of India 
and in the past the wheat has been piled up on the ground until 
floods and*rains have destroyed much of the crop. This will how- 
ever, be changed this year. I was told by our consul at Boia 
that Chicago men had recently come to India to build a vast olaigs 
tor system, which would result in the wheat being better taken care 
of and would increase the amount exported to Europe. 

The farming tools of India are as rude as the dwellings. The 
plow is little more than a sharpened stick, and it is so light that the 
farmer carries it to his field on his shoulders. His furrows are mere 
scratches on the surface of the ground, but he goes over the field so 
often that the soil is thoroughly pulverized. In addition to his 
plow he has a hoe and a mattock, and these implements are the 
same as those used by his forefathers centuries ago. His whole 
farming outfit could be bought for ten dollars. He harvests some 
of his crops with a sickle, but the most of the wheat is pulled from 
the ground, and the stubble is always saved for feed for his cattle or 
for fuel. Nothing that can be burnt or eaten is ever wasted, and the 
weeds are saved for the cooking-fires, 

The grinding of meal for the family is done in the same pristine 
way as described in the scriptures. The women move two stones 
about one over the other and the grain is crushed between them as 
shown in the frontispiece. There are no roller patent processes in 
the East, and throughout India, China, Japan, and Egypt I saw 
mills of this kind in use. It is generally supposed that the East 
Indians subsist entirely upon rice. This is a mistake. Only about 
one-fourth the population of India are rice-eaters. In the northern 
part of the country wheat is largely used, and millet is ground up 
everywhere and made into bread. Millet is in fact the staple food 
grain of India. It is raised throughout nearly the whole of Hindo- 
stan. 

The East Indians are not stock farmers. The Hindoo peasants 
will have nothing to do with pigs or fowls. The only animals they 
keep are horses and cows, and the cattle all over India are of the 
sacred cow variety (Bos Indicus). These are magnificent animals, 
of a dove or light yellow color, possessing the aristocratic air of the 
well-bred Jersey and the big frame of the Holsteins and Shorthorns, 
They have great humps upon their shoulders, which rise fully six 
inches above the rest of the back and which, strange to say, look by no 
means out of place. One of these animals is seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The Hindoos worship these cows, and I visited at 
Benares a noted temple in which a hundred sacred bulls were prayed 
to every day. It was in the center of the city, and it looked more 
like a stable than a temple. Imagine a stone court about the size of 


the court Iet there be a row of stalls in which a hundred of these 
sacred bulls, with these big humps on their backs and with silky ears 
hanging down like those of a rabbit, stand with their heads toward 
the court. About the court other bulls are moving, and the sloppy, 
dirty stone floor is filled with men and women having the dark, 
handsome features of the Hindoos. They hold up their hands be- 
fore the bulls and pray. Pretty girls feed them garlands of bright 
flowers, and at the edge of the court an old priest sits and puts a 
red mark on the forehead of each worshiper as he goes out. Now 
and then the bulls roar and stamp their feet, but as a rule they are 
as gentle as pet rabbits, and all of them are as fat as butter. The 
Hindoos rub the manure of these cattle over their floors, and they 
not infrequently put their urine upon their faces. They bring 
water from the Ganges and offer it to them, and they would much 
sooner eat their grandfathers than ‘condemn themselves to damna- 
tion by chewing beefsteak. 

Their scruples, however, do not prevent their using these cattle 
as beasts of burden, and, from Singapore to Bombay, I saw carts 
drawn by these beautiful shoulder-humped animals, and in many of 
the fields I saw men plowing with them. The only other beast in 
common use in India is the water-buffalo, which is as ugly as the 
sacred cow is beautiful. It seems to be a kind of cross between the 
pig and the hippopotamus, and it has wide, flat, curved horns, & 
neck which comes straight out from the shoulders, and a belly 
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which is bloated and ill-shapen. Its skin is covered with thin strag- 
jing black hair, which looks more like the bristles of a hog than 
oo hair of acow. It delights in wallowing in the dirt, and it is the 
most plebeian species of the genus bos. The sacred cows are milked, 
d the butter made from them is clarified and used by the Hindoos 
ee cooking. A Hindoo will never use lard or tallow in any shape, 
and the Sepoy mutiny was caused, it will be remembered, by the story 
peing circulated that the cartridges which the Indian soldiers had 
to bite were greased. ‘ eo 
One of the curious sights of India is the farmer’s pleasure-bug- 
. It is a sulky-like affair, made of bamboo fishing-rods, and is cov- 
‘ered with red cloth. It is drawn by one of these sacred bulls, some 
preeds of which are famous for their trotting qualities and which 
can make almost as good time as the average horse. The driver 
sits on the shafts in front, and there is just enough room under the 
cover at the back for one or two people to sit cross-legged. When 
a farmer wishes to travel from one part of the country to another 
he gets into one of these carts, and, if he is a wealthy man, he will 
have a richly-colored blanket to put over his bullock. I took a ride 
upon one of them and found it as easy as any sulky I have ever tried 
in America. 
There are no fences about the farms of India. Wooden fences 
would be an impossibility, even if they were needed. The white 
ants are the great pest of the country, and these will eat up any- 


thing wooden. India has a vast network of telegraph lines cover- 
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vanized iron, The ties 
of the railroads have 
to be made of iron, & 
and such few fences (7M 
as I saw along the rail- § 
roads were made of 
barbed wire fastened 
to sandstone posts. 
The great wheat-grow- 
ing districts of India 
are in the north, and 
in the northwest prov- 
inces about fifty-seven 
per cent of the coun- = 
try is used for wheat. 
The variety planted 
is not as good as that 
of Australia or Cali- 
fornia, but it is good = 
enough to find a mar- 22% 
ket in England, and 
the exports continue 
to increase from year 
to year. The English 
government is doing 
all it can to extend the wheat area, and I was told in India that the 
amount produced in the future would be much more than that of the 
past. The average is about thirteen bushels per acre, and, with the 
new elevator system, the amount saved will be much larger. The 
wheat is largely thrashed by being trodden out by bullocks and buf- 
faloes. I saw but little flailing, and there are no big American 
thrashing-machines. India can raise wheat much more cheaply 
than we can. It costs the Indian farmer practically nothing to live, 
and farm wages are from six to eight cents a day. Whole families 
live on fifty cents a week, and I have never found a man more will- 
ing to work for small wages than the East Indian. There is little 
idleness among these 250,000,000 of people, and it is the only country 
in the world where the people seem to work all day, and every day, 
and to have nothing whatever but existence as their reward. Not- 
withstanding their crowded condition and their small farms, they 
are overloaded with taxes, and the main part of the great revenues 
which England collects from India comes from these farms. Eng- 
land gets $109,000,000 a year from these dusky living skeletons, and 
she pays her servants $15,000,000 a year to collect it. She divides 
up the land among them, as to many of the most profitable crops, so 
that one man cannot have a monopoly, and so that few can make 
more than a competency. 
This is especially so as to the opium farming. The opium fields 
are all under mortgage to the government. The government offi- 
cers give out the seed, regulate the amount of"land that the farmer 


shall plant, and make him agree to sell his crop to the government 
at a certain fixed price. The theory they go on is that England 
owns the land and that the people pay a rent to her in taxes. The 
principle is, that the people should give the government one-third 
of their crops. It is true that they do not give nearly so much, but 
the taxes are out of all proportion greater than in England and 
America, and it is no wonder that the people are poor. The only 
wonder is that they exist at all. 

[The accompanying engraving shows one of the sacred bulls 
and his attendant. Our frontispiece has for a central view an In- 
dian peasant plowing. In the upper right-hand corner is a farm- 
yard with country carts and bullocks; at the left is shown a native 








sickle, a grass-cutter, and a weeder. Below are four women grind- 
ing at a mill, and at their right a basket-maker. These illustrations 
are from photographs taken on the spot. ] 





MORE POTATO-GROWERS’ EXPERIENCE. 
pal ule, 

The main facts in the methods pursued by several more con- 
testants in the Potato Class of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize 
Crop Competition last year are given below. Most of these persons 
failed to win prizes, but there are certain points in their work that 
will be of value to all potato-growers, especially to the thousands 
who will compete for the generous prizes offered by the AMERI- 








THE SACRED BRAMNEE BULL OF BENGAL. 





CAN AGRICULTURIST in its .potato contest for 1890, The few and 
simple rules of this 
new contest are re- 
printed further on in 
this number, being so 
arranged that any 
person who plants an 
acre or more of po- 
tatoes (Irish) may en- 
ter the lists. 

The trench meth- 
od was pursued 
by Mrs. L. D. Colling- 
wood, wife of the asso- 
ciate editor of the Ru- 
ral New Yorker, by 
which. the trench sys- 
tem has been much 
advocated. A typical 
worn-out soil was cho- 
sen,—a light, sandy 
loam,somewhat stony, 
naturally very dry, 
because on a low hill- 
top, and worth per- 
haps $80 per acre for 
farming purposes be- 
cause of its nearness 
to market. It was 
plowed six inches deep, April 15th, at a cost of $3.50, a team 
weighing 1,600 pounds together being used, with an Oliver chilled- 
plow and Sherwood steel harness. The land was then worked with 
Clark’s Cutaway harrow for three hours, first across and then 
lengthwise of the furrows, and smoothed with a wooden-toothed 
implement much like a Thomas harrow. Drills about six inches 
deep were made two feet ten inches apart, in which were dropped 
sets of at least two strong eyes each, cut from medium-sized pota- 
toes. These sets were about a foot apart, some eight barrels of seed 
being used (costing $29.28), mostly Brownell’s Winner. The planting 
was done by the human hand—‘‘a good machine when connected 
with a sensible head.” With his foot, the planter kicked a small 
quantity of soil over each set as dropped, without stepping on the 
potato. Then 1,600 pounds of Mapes Complete Potato Manure were 
scattered as evenly as possible all through the trenches, both above 
and around the soil covering the seed-pieces. The wooden harrow 
mentioned above was then drawn lengthwise along the drills, leaving 
them about half filled. When worked across the rows, the harrow 
seemed to do better work, but the horses spoiled too many seed- 
pieces, and hand-hoes were used to partly fill the rest of the 
trenches. Afterward, the trenches were filled a little at a time 
by running the cultivator close to the rows, thus throwing a little 


dirt around the plants at each working, until the whole surface was 
perfectly level. 


When the vines were twelve to eighteen inches high, half a ton 
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more of the same fertilizer was strewn through the rows and 
worked in as lightly as possible with a Higganum horse-hoe, at the 
last cultivating. The acre was harrowed once, before the plants 
came up, to level a few rough places and kill the weeds. Breed’s 
Universal Weeder should have been used twice or more to keep the 
soil mellow on the surface. The acre was hand-hoed twice, and 
hand-weeded at intervals. It was cultivated first when the plants 
were about two inches high, and thrice afterwards at intervals of 
ten days, the cultivator running shalldw. Colorado beetles were 
fought with Paris green and plaster with only fair success, but no 
effective remedy was found for the flea-beetle, which did much 
damage early in the season, and evidently caused the vines to die 
prematurely. The season was the wettest ever known, and conse- 
quently most unfavorable for potatoes, and blight killed the vines 
six weeks ahead of their time. While, therefore, the. yield was 
only 1934 bushels, and of course unprofitable, this was good, inas- 
much as the crop on neighboring farms was a failure. It will be 
interesting to have this acre entered in the new contest. 
PROFITABLE CROPS ON OLD LAND. 

S. D. Greenleaf, who raised 307 bushels on an alluvial loam in 
Somerset Co., Maine, although his crops lost two months’ growth by 
blight, is confident that his practice will produce nearly twice as 
much in a good season, although the land has been cropped for 
one hundred years. It cut only half a ton of hay in 1885, and the 
next season gave a fair crop of cucumbers, planted six feet apart 
each way, when fed with only a shovelful of dung per hill. In 
1887 it yielded $50 worth of sweet corn besides the fodder, and 
received only 750 pounds of fertilizer. The same crop was planted 
in 1888; two cords of stable-manure were harrowed in after plow- 
ing, 500 pounds of fertilizer were broadcasted and harrowed in, and 
150 pounds more used in the hill at planting. The corn was well 
cultivated and hoed, and but for frost would have produced $60 
worth of sweet corn per acre. The treatment had, therefore, been 
only such as ordinary good farmers would follow, but the culture 
had been very clean, and weeds had not stolen the soil’s fertility. 

The acre was plowed six inches deep on May 15th, cross-plowed 
and harrowed twice the next day. Eight hundred pounds of 
Stockbridge Potato Manure were broadcasted with the Strowbridge 
sower before each harrowing, making 1,600 pounds in all. Theacre 
was furrowed out three and a half feet apart, 200 pounds of the fer- 
tilizer strewn in the drills and slightly covered with earth, the sets 
(two eyes) dropped one foot apart, covered lightly with the hoe, 200 
pounds more of fertilizer scattered along the drills, and sufficient soil 
hoed in to cover the seed two inches deep. Beginning as soon as the 
plants were up, the acre was cultivated once a week until the last 
of June, when a furrow was run through each row and more fertil- 
izer strewn in it and covered with soil. Twelve barrels of the Red 
Rock variety were planted, yielding 306 52-60 bushels, worth (at 
seventy-five cents for the marketable tubers) $229.50. The ex- 
penses were $84, as follows: Interest, $3; plowing and harrowing, 
$5; fertilizers, $50; applying the same, $1; cost of seed, $6; plant- 
ing and cultivating, $9; harvesting, $10. An adjacent acre simi- 
larly treated produced 281 1-6 bushels of the Garnet Chili variety. 

PECULIARITIES OF CULTURE UNDER IRRIGATION. 

An upland sandy loam that had been in alfalfa for ten years 
was the acre selected by H. Stratton, Larimer Co., Northern Colo- 
rado. The alfalfa getting pretty thin, oats were sowed in 1888 
after going over the land with a Cutaway harrow, and yielded 
fifty bushels per acre, though the soil had never been manured. It 
was plowed April 12th, 1889, seven inches deep, with a Grand 
Litour plow and three horses, requiring six hours, at a cost of five 
dollars. The same team was used to harrow it twice the next day. 
Twenty-five good-sized two-horse loads (forty-two cubic feet per 
load) of manure from alfalfa-fed horses had been spread on the sod 
in March. A compost was made by mixing 450 pounds of fine bone 
meal, 650 pounds of hen-droppings, 500 pounds of good soil, and 
200 pounds of plaster, or gypsum. This analyzed (by Prof. Brine, of 
the Colorado Agricultural College) 8.57 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
4.11 per cent of nitrogen, and a trace of potash. The potato being 
a great feeder on potash, this compost would have been vastly 
improved by the addition of several hundred pounds of dry wood- 
ashes. Half of this home-made fertilizer was broadcasted and 
harrowed in just before the rows were marked out three feet apart. 
Furrows were opened with a single shovel-plow, stirring the soil ten 
inches deep, and the seed was put in (May 6th and 7th) by the Aspin- 
wall potato-planter, set to drop ten inches apart in the row, and 
covering with five inches of soil. Sixteen bushels of Rose Seedling, 
grown on the same farm, were used, cut to two eyes in pieces of 
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uniform size, discarding the seed end. An average 100 setg 


weighed six pounds. One row planted a month later yielded o 
third less than the early planting. The other half of the fertiliser 
was broadcasted on six days after planting and worked in with 
Breed’s Universal Weeder. The plants appeared June 1st the 
weeder was used on the 4th, a five-tooth cultivator run oncé in’s 
row June 12th and 22d, and a winged shovel plow June 28th, The 
acre was irrigated by running water through the rows the first 
week in July, but a slight rise in the ground zaused the water to 
set back for nearly 100 feet where first turned on before it could be 
forced through the rows. This ground, therefore, baked and 
stopped the growth, and doubtless cut down the crop 100 bushels 
It is a recognized principle with experienced irrigators that potatoes 
should be wet only from the bottom of the row. The acre was 
cultivated with a winged-shovel-plow July 13th, before the ground 
got dry, irrigated again July 20th, and for the last time on August 
20th. The field was hand-weeded July 4th to 6th, and again 
August 10th. The tops completely covered the ground when the 
rust began to appear, August 25th, and, had the crop been planted 
late, the effect of the blight would have been still more disastrous, 

The crop was dug with the Hamilton potato-digger, plowing 
out each row as deeply as could be done without covering the 
potatoes: ‘‘The digger works fairly, but leaves the potatoes too 
much scattered and covered,—and I have improved it by adding 
another set of fingers which extend six inches beyond the original 
set.” The tubers were picked up, the rows again plowed, and finally 
the piece was harrowed, yielding 306} bushels. The harvesting 
took fourteen and one-half days’ labor, worth $17.50, and eleven 
hours’ work by team, worth $2, and the cost of sacks was $9.92, 
making the total harvest cost $29.42. The other expenses are thus 
stated: Manure, $6.25; applying the same, $7; value of fertilizer, 
$20; cost of applying it, $2.50; planting, $2.50; seed, $8; replant- 
ing, $2; cultivating, $8; irrigating, $6; plowing, $3; hand-weeding 
and harrowing, $5.75; total, $100.42. The merchantable tubers 
sold at $1.10 per hundred weight, netting $148.72, and 4,000 pounds 
fit for seed were valued at $40—a total of $188.72. Here is a hand- 
some balance on the right side, however viewed, and justifies Mr. 
Stratton’s idea that intensive culture pays; for neighboring crops 
grown by ordinary methods were only one-fourth of the average. 
He also adds: ‘‘I find there is quite a difference between guessing 
at the cost of a crop and the actual figures.” 





VALUABLE TIMBER-TREES. 


ROBERT L. DEAN, OHIO. 

If the indiscriminate destruction of forests continues many 
years longer, the loss of certain varieties of timber will be keenly 
felt. Though new growths appear in many locations where culti- 
vation has been abandoned, yet these are mostly of inferior vari- 
eties, of little value except for fuel. The burr oak is slowly disap- 
pearing before both the ax and the decay that follows maturity. 
Unfortunately, this variety does not perpetuate itself spontaneously 
to the extent that less valuable varieties do. For the requirements of 
the farm, scarcely any kind of timber surpasses the burr oak. From 
its straight-grained trunks material is easily split for various pur- 
poses. The fence-posts are not only straighter and more easily 
faced, but more durable than when taken from most other varieties 
of timber. For whiffie-trees and wagon-poles, the butt of a young 
burr oak can hardly be surpassed. The burr oak and white oak 
usually furnish more lumber for the farm than all other species of 
timber, yet they seem destined to become very scarce in a few 
years. Black-walnut timber may no longer be used for fences or 
buildings, but it will soon be well-nigh impossible to obtain it, 
except at extraordinary prices. Many farmers are cutting out their 
hard-maples, because the wood brings a high price. This, together 
with the decay of old trees, and the failure to replace them, will 
greatly diminish the production of maple sugar and syrup. There 
are numerous inducements for planting groves of sugar-maples on 
land that is unfavorable for culture. This has already been done 
with success in various parts of the country, and the owners consider 
the enterprise a most happy one. 

Of late years a strong demand has sprung up for the wood of 
the linden or basswood. This timber is quite light and white, which 
makes it attractive for various wares, while the texture allows it to 
be easily shaped into various forms. Manufacturers of bee-keepers” 
supplies consume large quantities of this wood for honey sections. 
Not only is its timber very useful, but the bloom of the trees yields: 
an abundance of nectar for honey. 
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PERCHERON HORSES IN AMERICA. 
—=>—. 

Percheron and other French draft-horses have become an 
important acquisition to the horse stock of this country. Their 
introduction was not a chance hit, but the work of wide-awake, 
intelligent Americans, who had carefully observed these horses in 
France. They had seen them harnessed to heavy, lumbering dili- 
gences, moving rapidly over the country roads, or hundreds of 
them, untouched by the knife, standing quietly in the great omni- 
bus stables of Paris. These men recognized in them a combination 
of massive strength with activity; of spirit with docility. The first 
importations to the United States were very successful, and the 
business of importing and breeding Percheron and other French 
draft-horses has attained immense proportions. The breeding estab- 
lishments are scattered throughout the country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and some of the larger ones have hundreds of pure- 
pred stallions and mares in their stalls or pastures. The effect of 








it joins docility, mildness, patience, honesty, great kindness, excel- 


lent health, and a hardy, elastic temperament. Its movements are 
quick, spirited, and light. It exhibits great endurance, both when 
hard worked and when forced to maintain for a long time any of its 
natural gaits, and it possesses the inestimable quality of moving fast 
with heavy loads. It is particularly valuable for its astonishing 
precocity, and produces by its work, as a two-year-old, more than 
the cost of its feed and keep. Indeed, it loves and shows a real 
aptness for labor, which is the lot of all. It knows neither the 
whims of bad humor nor nervous excitement. It bears for man, 
the companion of its labors, an innate confidence, and expresses to 
him a gentle familiarity, the fruit of an edugation, for many gen- 
erations, in the midst of his family.” No one who has become well 
acquainted with the Percheron race will say that this glowing 
tribute from its historian is undeserved. 

The Percherons cross well upon our native mares, the small 
head of the stallion and the fact that colts ‘ey pure-bred Percheron 


THE IMPORTED PERCHERONS AGRICULTOR AND PLUVIOSE. 


this valuable addition to American horse-stock is seen in both city 
and country. French horses and their grades are largely used for 
draft purposes in all the cities. Perhaps it is not too much to state 
that the larger proportion of draft-horses employed in Chicago and 
some other cities are of French origin. On large farms, these horses 
prove well adapted to gang-plows, and other improved implements. 

The Percheron is not claimed to be a perfect or a general-pur- 
pose horse. It cannot trot like Axtell, or Maud S., and possibly 
may not be able to move as heavy a load as the Suffolk Punch, Eng 
lish Shire, or Clydesdale. It is not adapted to light driving, either 
for business or pleasure. But the Percheron has a place of its own, 


. Which it fills as it can be filled by no other breed. From its Arab 


ancestry it inherits compact bone, clean limbs, and high spirit; 
from ages of careful breeding and kind treatment the race has 
acquired finish and docility. Charles Du Hays writes concerning 
it as follows: ‘‘To no ordinary strength, to vigor that does not 
degenerate, and to a conformation that does not preclude elegance, 








stallions are always born small:obviating any difficulty, even with 
small mares, A quaint but not unusual sight, in the Northwest, isa 
pony mare with her yearling grade-Percheron foal, standing fully 
a hand higher than its dam. The grades, if the dams are sound and 
of good conformation, inherit, in a large degree, the qualities of the 
paternal race. 

Our illustration portrays two imported Percheron stallions, 
from the Island Home Stock Farm of Savage & Farnum, Grosse Isle, 
near Detroit. The horse in the foreground is Agricultor 7848 (5247). 
He was foaled March 22, 1885; imported 1887. He is a dark gray ; 
sixteen hands three inches high; weight, in fair breeding order, 
1850 pounds. He is inbred to the great Percheron sire Coco (712). 
The leading horse is Pluviose 3755, foaled February, 1882, in the can- 
ton of Nogent-le-Rotrou, France, and imported 1884, Pluviose is a 
dark dappled gray, stands sixteen hands one inch high, and weighs 
1810 pounds. His sire was Narbonne (777) by Brilliant (756). Both 
these animals are fine examples of pure-bred Percherons. 
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WHAT IS LOST IN BURNING MANURE. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 


—> 

Mr. A. T. Taylor, of Los Angeles Co., California, asks us: ‘1. 
If dry horse-stable manure be burned and the ashes used, what 
fertilizer is lost? 2. What percentage of value is lost? 3. How can 
the fertilizing matter lost be most cheaply supplied ?” 

Clear horse-fzeces, as dropped, contain 75 per cent of water, 21 
per cent of organic matter, and 3 per cent of ash. The organic 
matter contains less than half a pound of nitrogen. If enough 
straw is used to absorb the urine, the manure is richer in nitrogen; 
contains about twelve pounds in a ton. When “dry horse-manure” 
is mentioned, it is difficult to determine what ‘“‘dry” means. If it 
means absolutely dry, without any water, then a ton of the dry 
horse-manure would contain 1,700 pounds of organic matter and 
300 pounds of ash; and if the nitrogen had not escaped in the drying 
process, the 1,700 pounds of organic matter would contain 35 pounds 
of nitrogen. If the manure contained 50 per cent of water, a ton 
of it would contain 850 pounds of organic matter, and 150 pounds 
of ash, and 174 pounds of nitrogen. If it contained 25 per cent of 
water, the ton of manure would contain 225 pounds of ash, and 
1,275 pounds of organic matter contains 26} pounds of nitrogen. 
The non-nitrogenous organic matter is supposed to have no direct 
fertilizing value, and, so far as furnishing plant-food is concerned, 
this is undoubtedly true. But it often has great indirect value. If 
we confine our attention to the 26} pounds of nitrogen in a ton of 
horse-manure containing only 25 per cent of water, it is not an easy 
matter to say just how much it is worth. The directors of our 
experiment stations agree to call nitrogen, in ammonia salts and in 
dried and fine-ground fish, blood and flesh, worth 19 cents per 
pound ; in fine-ground bone and tankage, 16} cents; in cotton-seed 
and castor pomace, 15 cents; in fine, medium bone, 18 cents; in 
medium bone, 104 cents; in coarse bone, 8} cents, and in horn 
shavings, hair and fish-scrap, 8 cents per pound. These figures 
represent the “‘ trade value” of nitrogen in different substances. It 
will be seen that nitrogen in horn shavings and hair costs only 8 
cents, while in dried blood and flesh it costs 19 cents per pound. 
Why? Because in the blood and flesh it becomes available as 
plant-food in a few months, while in the hair and horn it is much 
more slowly available. The same principle holds in regard to the 
trade value of phosphoric acid. In insoluble fine-ground rock phos- 
phate, phosphoric acid can be bought for two cents per pound, while 
soluble phosphoric acid costs eight cents per pound. The difference 
in value is due solely to the degree of availability. One acts imme- 
diately, and the other slowly. The longer it lasts, the less is its 
commercial value. 

In determining the comparative value of the nitrogen in stable- 
manure, we have first to ascertain its degree of availability. This 
is far from an easy matter. Asa rule, the nitrogen in the urine is 
worth far more than the nitrogen in the feeces—for the reason that 
the one is soluble and immediately available, while the other is only 
slowly decomposed in the soil. If we call the nitrogen in the stable- 
manure worth 10 cents per pound, while it is worth 19 cents in 
blood and meat, we shall perhaps not be far wrong. 

If the fresh horse-droppings contained, as they generally do, 75 
per cent of water, the nitrogen in one ton would, at 10 cents per 
pound, be worth 88 cents; if they contained 50 per cent of water, 
the nitrogen in one ton would be worth $1.75; if they contained 
only 25 per cent of water, the nitrogen in a ton would be worth 
$2.62; if absolutely dry, the nitrogen ina ton would be worth $3.50. 

When Liebig first advocated what was popularly called ‘the 
mineral manure theory,” some of his enthusiastic supporters, it is 
said, claimed that it would be just as well to burn the manure and 
sow the ashes as to spend so much time and labor in drawing and 
spreading such heavy, bulky material. If plants got all the nitro- 
gen they needed from the atmosphere, and the only elements of 
plant-food of any value were phosphoric acid, potash, and other 
mineral ingredients of plants, then, of course, they were right—the 
ashes 6f manure would be worth as much as the manure itself. 

To test this matter in a practical way, Mr. Lawes, the first year 
of his since-celebrated experiments on wheat, applied fourteen tons 
of barn-yard manure (2,240 pounds per ton) on one plot, and on an 
adjoining plot the ashes of fourteen tons of similar manure. The 
result was as follows: 

Ne hs IIIS 5 ri 's 000 snesn.ns ees aeneeje0000 see's = bushels per acre. 


“ 2, 14tons barn-yard manure per acre.......... ) ‘ 
* 3, The ashes of 14 tons manure 14} ss 


The ashes from the fourteen tons of manure did no good. 
Whether this would be the case on other soils, or for other crops, is 
an open question, A ton of fresh horse-feeces, containing 75 per 
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cent of water, contains 7 pounds of phos horic acid and acid 
of potash. The phosphoric acid is not me in water, na 
it as insoluble as that in rock phosphate. If we call it worth 5 oe: 
per pound, and the potash worth 5 cents per pound, the phooghdies 
acid and potash in a ton of fresh horse-feeces would be worth % 
cents. We have shown that the nitrogen (at 10 cents per pound) 70 
one ton of fresh horse-feeces is worth 88 cents, and if we cali 
other ingredients of the ashes worth 18 cents (a rather high valu ; 
it follows that in burning manure we destroy half its value. , 

From these facts it may be seen whether it will be likely to 
pay him to burn the manure, and apply the ashes. In regard tie 
question how the lost nitrogen can be restored, we do not know the 
price of fertilizers or fertilizing material in California. Nitrate of 
soda is largely imported into San Francisco for chemical purposes 
and for making blasting powder. It contains 16 per cent of nitro- 
gen. If it can be obtained for $50 per ton, the cost of nitrogen 
would be nearly 16 cents per pound. If it can be bought for $40 
per ton, the cost of nitrogen would be 12} cents per pound, The 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda acts at once. It is immediately avail- 
able, and is all used up the first season. Weare probably safer in 
saying that 30 pounds of nitrogen per acre in nitrate of soda (in 
connection with the ashes of manure) would do as much good the 
Jirst year as 100 pounds of nitrogen in the horse-droppings. But if 
all the crop is removed, root and branch, you will get no benefit 
from the nitrate the second year. If the crop is principally left on 
the ground in the ‘shape of leaves, grass, roots, or weeds, a large 
part of the nitrogen will ultimately be recovered. It will be in 
about the same condition, so far as availability is concerned, as the 
nitrogen in the manure. 

If 25 tons of fresh horse-manure per acre were applied, they 
would furnish 220 pounds of nitrogen, worth, as we have estimated, 
$22. If we should put on the ashes of 25 tons and 450 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, we should be quite likely to get a larger growth of 
fruit or other crops the first year than if we used the 25 tons of 
manure, and we could continue to use the nitrate for several years 
before the ashes were used up. In all probability, however, it 
would pay him to use some superphosphate with the nitrate. 





RESEEDING FOR PERMANENT MEADOWS. 


ee 

The question was recently raised in the Delaware County, N. Y., 
Dairymen’s Association, at their annual meeting, why meadows run 
out so soon. The president remarked that they now need frequent 
plowing and reseeding ; though, when the country was new, they 
remained much longer, yielding good crops annually of clover and 
timothy. There were present several of the best farmers in the 
county, and they freely acknowledged the truth of the statement. 

One farmer said the land is being robbed of its elements, which 
produce large crops of grass, and are not returned ; consequently, 
the land is becoming poor, and would proquce lessand less. Others 
responded that top-dressing did not keep the meadows good. It 
was the decided opinion that meadows, as well as pastures, must be 
plowed, cultivated, and reseeded, to obtain a full growth. 

The writer well remembers an experiment in this direction. A 
meadow on the ‘‘ Homestead” farm, in the days when the mower 
was unknown, was made almost perfect, so smooth was it and free 
from stones. Each year it was given a heavy top-dressing. The 
sod became very hard and solid. The grass was fine, and a fair 
crop was obtained, but not near what should have been grown, as 
it was the most natural grass-land on the farm. This was carried 
on for years—long enough to demonstrate whether that was the 
right way to manage the meadow. It was finally broken up, and 
a crop of corn raised, followed by spring wheat, and then seeded to 
clover. A finer crop of clover never grew. 





Work in a Swamp.—The farmer who has a muck swamp on his 
farm has a mine of wealth. Every ton of pure swamp muck, that 
consists of decayed vegetable matter free from sand, is worth from 
one to three dollars per ton as it lies on the bank after having been 
dug two or three months and drained. It contains from one and a 
half to three per cent of nitrogen, inert and insoluble, it is true, but 
made easily available by judicious treatment. At the price of inert 
nitrogen in fertilizers that contained in a ton of good muck is worth 
from two to six dollars, counting the price at ten cents per pound. ° 
Thousands of farmers buy nitrogen in fertilizers at nearly double 
this price, when by making compost of the muck they may get from 
twenty to sixty pounds of available nitrogen from every ton of 
it. The winter season is the best time for working in a swamp, 
making drains, and getting out the muck. 
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CRESTED POLISH FOWLS. 
—>>— 

The various classes of fowls known as Polish are so handsome 
as to be worthy of keeping for ornamental purposes, and with 
proper care and treatment are also regular and persistent layers. 
There are several well-defined breeds of Polish fowls, two pairs of 
which, the white-crested black and the silver, are illustrated in the 
accompanying engraving. The other recognized breeds are the 
bearded golden, bearded silver, bearded white, buff-laced, golden, 
and the pure white. They vary from one another principally 
in size, color of plumage, and in the presence or absence of 
peards. The latter feature is a voluminous tuft of feathers com- 
pletely enveloping the base of the lower mandible and partly 
covering the throat. The wattles are nearly obliterated in the 
bearded. But the distinguishing characteristic of all Polish fowls 
ig the crest, with the bony base upon which it rests. The lat- 
ter is not a bony excrescence upon the skull, as some writers have 
asserted, but an attenuation of the cranium itself in a dome-like pro- 
tuberance, so extensive that a large part of the brain is contained 
in it. So greatly is the skull attenuated that it is wholly wanting 
in some parts, leaving a portion of the brain covered only with the 
membranes. Seated upon this is a nearly globular, showy tuft of 
feathers. In the black Polish this crest is pure white, with a few 





as hardy as any average fowl. They are not specially sensitive to 
cold, so long as they are kept dry. But in damp situations, exposed 
to rain and storms, they are peculiarly liable to roup and other fatal 
diseases. If the crest becomes wet the bird is sure to suffer. 

The chicks are beautiful little creatures, the protuberance on 
the top of the head being quite conspicuous from the moment they 
leave the shell. It is at first covered with a mass of fluffy down. 
If a drop of water penetrates this, it is very likely to affect the 
brain, and, even if the chick live several days, its erratic actions 
give unmistakable evidence of downright lunacy. It is absolutely 
necessary to keep them dry and warm. A game-hen makes an 
admirable mother, vigilant, attentive, and not as liable to crush the 
tender little chicks as is a heavier Asiatic. : 

Polish fowls are not to be recommended for general purposes. 
They cannot endure the neglect and hardship which are the too 
common lot of barn-yard fowls. But, for one who will give them 
dry quarters and good care, they are beautiful and useful fowls. 





CHANGING FROM BOX-HIVES TO FRAMES. 
A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 
aa ae 
There are even yet farmers who keep their bees in the old 
box-hives, and give them little or no attention. On occasional years 





WHITE-CRESTED BLACK AND SILVER POLISH FOWLS. 


black feathers around the lower margin in front. In the silver and 
golden the feathers of the crest are white or yellow, laced with 
black. On the cocks the crest should rise well in front, so as not to 
obstruct the sight. The combs are very small, and cleft or V-shaped 
at the summit. The wattles of the beardless varieties are thin, pen- 
dulous, and bright red. These fowls have plump, handsome forms, 
and bold, erect carriage. The cocks carry this so far that it gives 
them an amusingly bumptious appearance. With his towering 
crest, erect carriage, breast thrown out, and measured march, a 
Polish cock has the aspect of a miniature drum-major. The hens 
are very quiet and tame, and will live more contentedly in confine- 
ment than any others of the non-sitting classes of fowls. In fact, 
the large crests restrict the vision to such an extent that the fowls 
cannot very well see as high as to the top of a fence, and therefore 
make no effort to fly over. They do not lay in spring until the 
weather is warm and settled, but when they once begin they are 
prolific layers, rarely wanting to sit. In fact, a Polish hen is not 
desirable as a mother, for the overshadowing crest interferes to some 
extent with her ability to keep a faithful outlook for her brood. 
There is a quite common impression that’ Polish fowls are ten- 
der, and difficult to rear and keep. Success with them depends 
almost wholly upon the kind of shelter and care given. If they have 
dry, comfortable quarters, and are protected from storms, they are 








they produce some honey, but as.a general thing the owners do not 
get much. Even in this, it shows that if bees will produce something 
without attention, they may be made profitable by proper manage- 
ment. Changing bees from box-hives to frames, introducing new 
stock, and all such operations, are considered by many very difficult. 
But a person who has once done any of these things feels surprised 
to find it so easy. Any one can transfer bees. There is no call for 
a specialist; the first hive of bees that the writer ever saw trans- 
ferred was the one he did himself, and his first day’s work was 
fifteen colonies. It is only necessary, after having the frame hives 
ready, to smoke the bees until they fill themselves with honey, which 
they will always do when smoked. A bee-smoker is indispensable, 
as there is no other method by which we can so well apply the 
smoke, and it is an important part of the work. The smoke should 
be applied at intervals, for some ten minutes, before beginning to 
make the transfer. Bees, when filled with honey, will make no 
attempt to sting. When a box-hive is to be transferred, turn it bot- 
tom up; draw the nails and pry off two sides, after carefully sever- 
ing the brace combs from them. The combs are thus laid bare, 
when, with a thin-bladed, sharp knife, they may be cut out and 
made to fit in the frames, where they may be fastened by either 
wrapping with twine round the frame or strips of wood tacked at 
each side. The frames may be prepared in advance by tacking 
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strips of wood on one side, and when the combs are laid in the 
frame the strips may be added to the other side. The fastenings 
are readily made with a fine buzz-saw. They should be one-fourth 
of an inch wide, and about three-sixteenths of an inch thick, and 
one-half inch longer than the width of the frame, to allow of their 
being tied across the ends, where the comb will not allow of tacks 
being used; or they may thus be fastened at the ends without the 
use of tacks. 

In cutting out the combs, it is important to save all containing 
brood. In placing the frames in the new hive have the brood- 
combs in the center. All drone-comb should be kept out, to sup- 
press the over-production of drones. 

It is not advisable to use very old, black combs, but the best 
only, and procure foundation-comb to fill out the empty space. 
The fastenings may be all removed in two or three days thereafter, 
as the bees will fasten up the combs, so that they will not need any 
support. After the transfer is completed place the new hive in the 
same place that the old one formerly occupied, and dislodge the 
bees from the old box. They will eventually go to the new hive. 


HAND GARDEN ROLLER. 


a 
The accompanying illustration of a hand garden roller is from 

a sketch sent by a subscriber, who says he finds frequent use for it 
in the garden. Some seeds are simply scattered over the bed and 
then with the roller pressed 

into the ground. They ger- 

minate better than when 

covered with therake. The 

roller is used for compact- 

ing the ground above other 

seeds and between rows of 

vegetables. If the earth is 

“HAND GARDEN ROLLER. ridged up against the vege- 

tables the roller can be run over the ridge, on each side. <A piece of 
log, twenty inches long, is dressed down until ten inches in diam- 
eter. Iron pins are driven in the center of each end, the pins work- 
ing in the iron pieces, which unite to form a prong driven into 
* the end of the handle. This roller can be made at home, except 


the iron pieces. 








A HOME-MADE MANE COMB. 
ce 
The comb for the mane and tail of horses shown in the illustra- 


tion is made of a piece of half-inch board, eight inches long and five 
wide, with one end reduced 
to the form of a handle, as 
shown in the engraving. A 
hole is bored in the end to 
hang it by. Seven rows of 
holes are pierced with a brad- 
awl, four of the rows with 
five holes each, and the three 
intermediate rows with four MANE COMB. 
holes, so that the whole shall be in the ‘“‘quincunx” form. Stout 
wire nails driven through the holes serve as teeth. The whole is 
finished by nailing a covering of perforated tin plate on the back, 
to hold the teeth in place. 
GATE ATTACHMENT. 


core 
Who that has had occasion to drive through a farm-gate when 
alone has not had a vexatious hunt for a stick of some sort, to use 
as a prop to hold the gate open 

against wind or gravity? The 

illustration shows a device which 

avoids such hunt. A prop is fas- 

tened to the gate with a ring and 

staple. When the gate is opened 

as far as necessary, it is given a 

sharp pull, as if to close it; the 

sharpened lower end of the prop 

is forced into the ground, and the 

gate is firmly held. When the 

gate is to be closed, a push in the 

other direction loosens the prop, 

SHORT-STOP FOR GATE. which is carried around — if it 

will not drag along — until the gate is nearly closed; then it is 
dropped on the ground and, forcing the gate shut, will raise it some- 
what on the prop, taking a part of the weight off the hinges, and 


preventing the sagging of the gate. 
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CHEAP PORTABLE FENCE. an 
Be ee 
Our illustrations represent a very light, yet effective po: 
fence, of which Mr. Frank S. Crouch, Napa county, Calif : 
sends us the sketches and description. Each panel (Fig. 1) is nae 
of three-inch boards, four inches wide and sixteen feet long ae 
three cross-pieces, the same in width and thickness, three feet loagt 


FIG. 1. PANEL OF PORTABLE FENCE. 


One is placed four inches from each end, and one in the middle 
The whole is fastened with wire nails, as are the stays or “ horses ” 
one of which is represented in Fig. 2. The legs of this are five feet 
four inches long and three inches wide. The two uprights are three 
feet long and three inches apart. The horizontal cross-piece is four 
feet two inches long, and fourteen inches from the ground, Each 
one of these pieces supports an end of two panels. Each panel con- 
tains nineteen square feet of lumber, and each supporting “horse” 
seven feet. A fence made in this way will turn horses or cattle, 
For swine and sheep the cross-pieces of the panels are made a foot 
longer, and a fourth board is added below. 





BETTER THAN A SCRAP-BOOK. 
R. G. NEWTON, MICHIGAN. 
—— 
The saving of useful items, recipes, etc., found in the papers, ig 











almost as necessary as taking the papers themselves; but keeping 
them and putting them into shape for 

future reference has always been a 

troublesome problem. Finding just 

the right book to paste them in; mak- 

ing the paste (which is likely to sour 

before the work is done); the pasting, 

irohing down, indexing, etc., all tend L | 

to prevent the work being done. Our 

illustration shows a cheap and conven- pL \ 
ient method of obviating all these in- 

conveniences. Secure a box of five FIG. 2. SUPPORT FOR PANELS. 
hundred cheap Manila envelopes, official size, four by nine and 
a half inches; then assort the boxes of scraps. Put each separate 
subject in an envelope by itself. For example, take small fruits, 
using one envelope for strawberries, one for currants, etc., and label 
each envelope on one end with the name of the contents generally, 
Below this, if wanted, can be written an itemized list of each scrap 
enclosed. Then make boxes to hold the envelopes, about four and 
a half inches wide, ten inches deep and twelve inches long inside, 
using one for each distinct or separate variety, as ‘‘ Poultry,” “Gar- 
den,” ‘Orchard and Small Fruit,” ‘‘Cooking,” ‘‘ Household,” ete. 
One of these is shown in the engraving. By putting the envelopes 











BOX FOR CLIPPINGS. 
into these in alphabetical order, it is but a moment’s work to find 
any desired scrap on any subject, or the place where every scrap 


belongs when clipped from the paper. This plan ismuch more con- 


venient than a scrap-book. 


FENCES AND FENCING. 
lillies 

When the fields are frozen solid, is a splendid time for hauling 
out materials for fences. — 

Do not try to repair a rail-fence by piling rails on top. In this 
work go to the bottom of things. 

When the law requires a man to restrain only his own stock, he 
does not need half so much fence as when he must fence against 
everybody else’s animals. 
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PIGS IN CLOVER. 
A. H. SHELDON, IOWA. 
ager 

“No! I never eat pork: the meat isnot clean! Hogs are such 
filthy creatures, you know,” remarked an old lady in New Eng- 
land, some years ago. ‘Yes! But out West they keep their pigs 
in clover! They have great pastures, covered with grass, and there 
the hogs grow until autumn, when they are fattened on the new 
corn, and this keeps them healthy.” ‘‘Oh! if they eat clover, their 
meat must be good.” Now, this old lady could readily believe that 
clover must be a valuable element in producing sweet, wholesome 

rk, But the ‘‘ West” has no patent on clover for swine. Every- 
where its use is perfectly free, and, wherever used, its good effect is 
quickly noticed. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST noticed, some 
years ago, the case of a gentleman in Southborough, Mass., who sold 
a few pigs each fall to his neighbors, who had become acquainted 
with the excellence of his pork, and gradually increased his sales 
each year, until his grass-fed pigs were in such demand that he had 
to buy many car-loads annually from farmers who raised the “‘ pigs 
in clover” as he did on his own farm. 

But it is not always practicable to enclose large pastures for 
swine; so the next best thing is to adopt a system of soiling which 
will supply the stock with green food in summer, and roots and 
clover-hay or silagein winter. Hogs can subsist for months under a 
hay-stack, with a very little grain. A ration of hay or dried grass, 
during the season when the pastures are covered with snow, will be 
very acceptable, and greatly reduce the cost of wintering the herd. 
Clover-seed should be sown very early in spring, as the seed needs 
to be well covered up before it will germinate. The spring rains 
wash the seed into the soil, and a ‘‘ good catch” is reasonably cer- 
tain; while, if the sowing is delayed until late, the crop is not half 
as sure. 5 





CRATE FOR SHIPPING PIGS. 
ae : 

The man who receives stock in crates does not care to pay 
express on useless lumber, yet he wishes to have the crate strong 

enough to hold his purchase 
safely until it reaches his 
farm. Some woods, like pop- 
lar, basswood, and elm, are 
both light and tough, and 
can be used thinner than 
pine, but, if pine is thor- 
oughly dried and planed on 
both sides, a neat, light crate 
can be made which will hold 
pigs or sheep securely. A 
crate for a two-hundred- 
pound pig must be four feet long, thirteen or fourteen inches wide, 
and from twenty-four to twenty-eight inches high. 

When sent by freight it should have a feeding-box in front, and 
be nailed together with wire nails properly clinched. A six-inch 
board may form the lowest strip of each side, then a four-inch, then 
two three-inch strips. The sides are nailed up, then the bottom 
board is sawed out of a proper length to admit the strips at the 
front, and back of the sides, and securely nailed to the lowest 
boards of the sides. 

The slats are nailed across the front and top, four for each place, 
then a single board slipped in between two strips at the back end, 
making a door for getting the pig in and out. Two wire nails hold 
this board in place. The weight is from thirty-five to forty-five 
pounds, and will hold a large pig, going hundreds of miles. 











Raising Pork.—There are a few things our farmers seem to forget 
in the raising of pork. One thing is that slop and dirty dish-water 
are not good enough for hogs. Another is that corn should never be 
the sole diet. If pigs were fed more upon milk, clover, and grasses, 
instead of the ordinary swill compound, there would be less danger 
of sickness and much better pork. Again, if they were allowed the 
range of fields, and always supplied with fresh water, there would 
be more health. And last, but most important, comes the housing. 
What wretched hovels some hogs have! Leaky roofs and wide 
cracks in the side. Some people keep their swine in old hogsheads, 
or perhaps large store-boxes. The pen owned by the writer is 
six feet long and four wide. This is for one hog only. The whole 
building, roof and sides, is covered with heavy roofing and lining 
papers, and however hard it is raining, or how deep the snow is, 





the pen is always dry and warm. It is a great satisfaction to know 
that animals are always comfortable; and, with good feed, hogs 
will thrive right along. 





COMBINED PIGGERY AND CORN-CRIB. 
—<>—— 

We give herewith a perspective view and plan of .a small pig- 
gery, with corn-crib attached. The structure, Fig. 1, is fifteen by 
twenty-one feet in size, twelve feet high in front, sloping to six feet 
in the rear. The sides may be covered by vertical boarding, as in 
the engraving, or, if preferred, by horizontal siding. The siding 
of the end used as a corn-crib is of. narrow boards with interstices 
an inch or so in width to permit free ventilation. . The whole is 
covered with a good light roof of shingles, or other material. 

The ground-plan is shown in Fig. 2. It provides for two wholly 
distinct sets of apartments. The middle section contains the nests, 





FIG. 1. 
separated by a partition, containing a door by opening which the 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PIGGERY. 


entire structure may be thrown into communication. Each end 
has a feeding-pen, with trough projecting into the alley far enough 
to obviate the necessity of lifting the swill over the side of the pen. 
The rear portion of each compartment is separated by a partition 
only six inches high. By this means, the feed-pen is kept duly clean. 
The two doors opening into the yards in the rear are hung at the 
bottom, and can be let down so that the tops rest in the yard. Each 
one thus becomes a platform connecting the pen with the yard. 
The inside of each may be furnished with transverse slats, if desired. 
In the rear of each yard is a gate, giving ingress and egress. The 
entire arrangement is snug, cheap, and convenient. 





PIGS FOR PROFIT. 
COL. F. D. CURTIS. 
ee 
There was a time when farmers, some of them, could possibly 
afford to rear pigs for pictures of fancy. That day has gone by. 
This kind of sentiment went out suddenly, with me, one day, 
when butchering time came, and I found that it took two and one- 
half of dressed and fancy pigs to weigh as much as one dressed pig 
born and reared for utility. They were all of about the same age, 
and had had the same chance for pasture, apples, and other food. 
The pigs with the long bodies were natural foragers. They took 
kindly to apples. They ate grass when very young, and they kept 
at it. This was, to them, food—as it is to the cow or the steer. 
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FIG. 2, PLAN OF PIGGERY. 


-They converted it into meat. They had the jaws to grasp the grass, 


long or short, and the jaws to eat—masticate it. Jaws, then, are 
worth something to a pig. They are tools to work with. A stub 
nose and a dished jaw are fitted for doing nothing. Such a hog, 
thus adorned with the extremity a fanciful civilization has put on 
him, is made necessarily a helpless ornament to the farm. Of 
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course, if one has a taste that way and can afford it, it is all right; 
but I have a text with another meaning. There is not so much 
money in the trough as there used tobe. Our pig money must now 
come more out of the pasture, the clover, the orchard, and other 
cheaper foods. Money can be made out of pigs and pasture, with 
middlings, and the corn from the starch-mills. We must grow 
pigs for meat. The chunky pigs do not thus abound. The long- 
bodied pigs are the ones we want for pork to cut up for fresh meat, 
and also for salting. They will have the most lean meat. They 
are the best to produce numbers of pigs and sustenance. Their 
young are larger at birth and more active. The start at birth, with 
more size and more milk, was one of the reasons why one of my 
utility pigs was equal at slaughter to two and a half of the fancy 
ones. Look at the profit—two and a half lives to be supported as 
against one. The coming demand is not for pork in the lard sense, 
but meat in the muscle sense. An active hog will naturally make 
more muscle and make it faster than an inactive or sluggish one. 
The sluggish one will fill up with fat, if fed enough. The active 
pig is more healthy, and its meat is better. It will have a better 
flavor. Sluggishness dries up the secretions and thickens the blood. 
Any farmer who has a tolerable orchard should seed it with 
orchard grass, and stock it with hogs. Keep a few breeding sows, 
with long bodies and medium bone, and cross them with sires as 
good as they are. There will be no trouble about the pigs maturing. 
This word means nothing, as it is generally used, but fat. The 
pigs of the kind of hogs I name will grow, and grow fast. Growth 
is what we want, and when the growth has reached a point fitted 
for market of sufficient weight, either fifty, seventy-five, or one 
hundred pounds, then put the pigs into the market and have more 
coming on to fill their places. This can be easily done by feeding 
the pigs in side pens, or enclosures by themselves. When thus 
managed, the sows can be taken from the field—and the pigs will 
hardly miss them—and be bred again. It does not pay to try to 
feed pigs through their mothers after they are six weeks old. They 
will do better to have all the extra food by themselves. The sows 
in this way can be made to have two litters each year, and the 
later ones can be sold for roasters, when they will dress about 
fifteen pounds. It is a mistake to use a small dam for a breeder, or 
one of a small breed, and it is about as much of a mistake to use a sire 
of a small breed. There has been quite an idea of using pure- 
bred hogs of the smaller breeds for sires on the ground that the off- 
spring would mature quicker. This is a mistake. If we want 
meat and weight soonest, use the sires of any medium-sized breed, 
rather than of the small breeds. It is cheaper to make growth than 
it is to make fat. Fat is the costliest part of an animal, and of the 
least value asa food. We have become used to the sight of helpless 
hogs for our pork. Custom has made this idea; but it is erroneous, 
nevertheless. The pig well filled out all around, with muscles 
well and largely developed, rounded and smooth, and still active, 
is a better pig to be served upon the table than one helpless, 
stuffed, and feverish with fat. The butcher who has the hog fatted 
lean will always want more, and so will the customer. The line 
of grain-feeding should be middlings, rye, or wheat, for a single 
food ; oats also; barley and bran, or, for a change, corn and bran, 
with twice more bran than barley, or corn and linseed meal for a 
regulator and as daily foo4 





THE WASTES OF THE FARM. 


JASPER N. DAVIDSON, INDIANA. 
—— 


The first comment of Eastern farmers who visit the Western 


States concerns the prodigal waste manifest in every branch of 
agricultural industry. The extent of the fault is perhaps over- 
rated, but it is patent to observers that the small things and minor 
sources of profit on the farm are allowed to go to waste. Ouracre- 
age would be increased if we had fewer ‘‘lots and pens,” the 
fences around which should be limited to actual needs. Our yields 
might be increased by a study of soils and the use of fertilizers, 
and of what is actually produced there is a great waste. 

Some farmers, with a view of “hardening” their live-stock, 
allow it to exhaust its vitality in battling with theelements. To say 
nothing of the cruelty of this course, these men sustain a loss which 
is never regained. They buy expensive machinery and tools, yet are 
constantly needing more. Their implements stand in field and fur- 
row from season to season, and are soon worn out. Stacks of hay and 
grain are left unsecured while the weather is favorable, and, sooner 
or later, disasters befall them, which seriously curtail the owner’s 
resources. The lack of a sound roof involves loss by must and mold, 


| besides the damage to the building. Faulty fastenings and Mie 
to gates and doors are neglected for months, when a few mo 
work with hammer and nails would make all safe and 

Cribs and bins become the resorts of rats, which rapidly eat y the 
profits. Vehicles remain coated with mud, which removeg re 
tecting paint. Feeding-racks for stock are badly Constructed, and 
muchis wasted. Dead branches are allowed to remain on trees is 
‘boring worms and insects. Culverts and bridges are overlooked 
until a serious accident occurs. Old iron accumulates until it be- 
comes a nuisance. Bad fences expose crops to ruin, and stock to 
foundering. Ashes are dumped in piles—at once unsightly and 
unwholesome—instead of being put to practical use. Liquid gold 
from the barn-yard manure-heaps runs to the nearest stream with 
every rain. Poultry houses are neglected, entailing loss from dis- 
eased fowls and from wasted fertilizers. Where tile-drainage ig 
common, the outlets are neglected, in dry seasons, until sudden and 
continued rains cause overflowing of the crops. Some Carelessnegg 
and a little selfishness, as to line-gates and fences, foster lawsuits. 
and family feuds, which may last for generations. 

Very many of these matters seem trivial; yet, if measured by 
dollars and cents, would be surprising. ‘‘Send me a man who will 
look after details, and I will risk the remainder,” was the expression 
of a successful man, in search of an employé. The proverbial 
“stitch in time” applies as pertinently to the “little things” on the 
farm as to the needle of the helpmate. 





PROTECTION FROM CANKER-WORMS. 
DR. GEORGE THURBER. 
— > 

The canker-worm, forty or fifty years ago, in the New England 
and other of the older States, so completely defoliated the orchards. 
and shade-trees, that they were left bare and brown as if a fire had 
passed over them. By a study of the insect’s habits the best treat- 
ment was learned, and for many years only few canker-worms were 
seen. But in Western New York, Ohio, and further west they have 
become as destructive as they formerly were near the seaboard. 
The caterpillars, after they have made their growth, enter the 
ground to pupate and then turn to moths, in which perfect state they 
come in early spring and ascend the tree to lay their eggs upon the 
trunks. As soon as young leaves appear, the caterpillars will hatch 
out. The male, like most other moths, flies to the head of the tree, 
but the female moth is without wings, and therefore can reach the 
branches to deposit her eggs only by crawling up. All the methods 
for protecting the trees against this insect have reference to stop- 
ping the wingless female moth from crawling up the tree. Some of 
the contrivances for accomplishing this show much ingenuity and 
are expensive. In most such matters the simplest and cheapest are 
the most effective. The best precaution is a band of stiff brown 
paper encircling the trunk. In the middle of each strip of paper a 
band of tar is smeared, which, as long as it remains viscid, arrests 
the upward progress of the insect. The moth may sometimes man- 
age to crawl up between the paper and the bark. This may be 
prevented by placing a layer of cotton batting inside of the paper 
band. Instead of tar, refuse printers’ ink is preferred as being 
more lasting. In any case, the bands must be inspected frequently 
and the viscid material renewed. Dust, small fragments of leaves, 
and other light material, may be carried by the wind and adhere to 
the bands in sufficient quantities to form a bridge over which the 
wingless female may pass. Sometimes the moths themselves, in 
their attempts to force a passage up, are caught in such numbers 





that the bodies of the foremost ones form a bridge over which the 
more fortunate followers may cross. The necessity for renewing 
the viscid surface will be evident. 

Another contrivance is to make a band of sheet-tin about four 
inches wide and considerably larger than the trunk of the tree. 
This is attached by its upper edge toa broad strip of muslin, which, 
by means of a gathering string, is made fast around the tree, leav- 
ing the tin band suspended about four inches from the tree on all 
sides. The inner surface of the tin is smeared with a mixture of 
castor-oil and kerosene in equal parts. The insect cannot ascend 
the tree without trying to pass this barrier, and in so doing it comes 
in contact with the kerosene on the tin, and is killed or disabled. 





Protect Your Poultry.— Wash the roosts occasionally with kerosene 
or crude oil. This prevents the accumulation of lice in the poultry- 
houses, and the fumes of this pungent oil penetrate into every crack 
and permeate the feathers of the fowls at night, thus protecting 





them, to a great extent, from the ravages of their insect enemies. 
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Arizona sheep-rancher once remarked to the writer, “It cost a 
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AMERICAN MERINO SHEEP. 


——<— 


The history of Merino sheep in the United States is one of singu- 
lar vicissitudes. The first Spanish Merinos brought to this country, 
at great cost and risk, by Mr. William Foster, of Boston, were pre- 
sented by him toa friend, who, so far from appreciating the poten- 
tial value of the importation, had them slaughtered and ate the 
mutton. The same friend afterwards paid a thousand dollars for a 
Merino ram. Subsequent importations have met more appreciative 
receptions. They and their progeny have added millions of dollars 
to the wealth of the country. But instead of keeping steadily along 
with the growth of the country, the Merino sheep interest has been 
subject to frequent and violent fluctuations. A ‘‘boom” with ex- 
travagant prices has been followed by a season of depression, with 
wholesale slaughter of the flocks. 

But, through all these fluctuating experiences, the American 
Merino sheep have continued to improve in quality, and have for 

ears received recognition in various parts of the world, as the 
highest type of fine-wooled sheep. The small, thin, leggy Merino, 
covered with a light kempy fleece, which was first brought to this 
country, has been succeeded by a compact, short-legged animal 
with a fleece of unsurpassed excellence. The carcass has become 
larger, heavier, and more shapely; the fleece has increased in 


great deal for lead and strychnine to defend the sheep from Indians 
and coyotes.” But the flocks are now well established, and sheep 
ranching is a fairly profitable pursuit. 

In the older States, where wool-growing has largely declined, 
there are still many fine flocks in the hands of skillful, enterprising 
breeders. From these flocks is drawn the foundation stock which 
is carried to the West and all over the world. 





THE HEMP CROP IN KENTUCKY. 
JAMES K. REEVE. 
EEE? 

The cultivation of hemp is an industry of special importance in 
the blue-grass district of Kentucky. The soil and climate seem to be 
as favorable for this product as it is for the growing of fast horses. 

Ground for hemp is plowed as early in the spring as circum- 
stances will permit, and made ready for seeding by the latter part of 
April, or the 1st of May. After plowing and harrowing, the ground 
is dragged with a leveler, made of planks, which leaves the surface 
firm and smooth. The seed is then sown, at the rate of one bushel 
per acre, with a grain-drill from which the hoes have been removed, 
and a ‘‘scatterboard” attachment put in their place. Thus the seed 
is practically broadcasted, but with an even distribution not attain- 





able by hand. The ground is then rolled, and the labor of seeding 
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TYPICAL VERMONT MERINOS. 


weight, and improved in quality. Of the first importations the 
unwashed fleece averaged about eight pounds for rams, and five 
pounds for ewes. The sheep were without wrinkles, the legs below 
the knees and hocks bare of wool, and very little of it on the heads 
and lower parts of the body. From those bare-legged, bald, light- 
fleeced sheep has been bred up the well-covered American Merino, 
producing a fine fleece which will weigh, unwashed, twenty to 
thirty pounds from the ram, and twelve to fifteen.pounds from the 
ewe. A comparison of the accompanying engraving of a flock of 
Vermont Merinoes with portraits of the pioneer sheep illustrates the 
great advance which has been made in these sheep. 

In Australia, and other wool-growing regions, American Meri- 
noes have, for many years, commanded the highest prices and 
quickest sales. 

In the United States, the center of the wool-growing industry 
has shifted to the west of the Mississippi. As the flocks have dis- 
appeared, or been replaced by those of the heavier ‘‘mutton” 
breeds in the Eastern and’ Middle States, the fine-wool industry has 
attained great magnitude in the region west of the one-hundredth 
meridian. The introduction and care of sheep in those wild, unset- 
tled regions were attended with many perils and hardships, “As an 








and cultivating is at once concluded. The crop then demands no 
further attention until it ripens in August. The time at which to 
begin harvesting is indicated by the leaves turning yellow and fall- 
ing off. The first operation of the harvest consists in cutting the 
canes.’ This is done almost wholly by hand, the canes being cut. 
with a sickle close to the ground, then gathered into bundles 
convenient for handling, and tied. They are then stacked, care 
being taken to build the stack so that it will shed water perfectly. 
If water penetrates and freezes in the stack, it makes the subsequent 
handling very difficult, and sometimes retards the work seriously. 

Early in the winter, during November and the first part. of 
December, the stacks are taken down, the bundles placed upon sleds, 
and drawn to different portions of the field, then opened and the 
canes spread upon the ground in an even single layer. Here they 
are left until sufficiently retted to ‘‘break,” the length of time 
depending somewhat upon the weather. The cane will also ret 
sooner upon plowed ground than upon sod. 

It is a sure indication of a good crop when it is found that it 
cannot all be spread upon the ground where grown. When retted 
sufficiently to handle, which is usually in a month or six weeks, the 
cane is again gathered into bundles and set up im small shocks at 
convenient distances. The “breaking,” which is the operation of 
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separating the pith of the stalk from the fiber, is the most laborious 
and expensive process connected with the growth and prepara- 
tion of the hemp crop. Handfuls of canes are laid across a 
wooden frame, and beaten rapidly and continuously with a heavy, 
movable lever, one end of which is fixed in the frame. The canes 
are moved to and fro upon the frame until every portion has been 
well broken, when the stalk is shaken out from the fiber, which is 
then knotted into a ‘‘ hand,” and these made into bales of one hun- 
dred weight each. Hemp is an expensive crop to handle, requires 
considerable capital per acre, and is on hand almost a full year from 
the time of breaking ground until ready for market. 

Cutting is done by the acre, at the uniform price of three dollars. 
Some attempts have been made to cut by machinery, but that 
method is not in favor, because it leaves a higher stubble than when 
cut by hand, and, as the heaviest growth of fiber is upon the large butt 
of the cane, this loss materially decreases the yield. Another diffi- 
culty is that the canes are so tall (often from ten to fifteen feet) that 
they fall over upon the machine and interfere with its operation. 

Breaking is usually done by the negroes, and is paid for at one 
dollar per one hundred pounds. Some attempts have also been 
made to do this by machinery, but never with any degree of success. 
Experiments have also been made to break the cane without retting. 
It has been demonstrated that the fiber is then much stronger, hav- 
ing nearly twice the tensile strength that it has after being retted. 
A difficulty encountered in this attempt has been that no practical 
method has been devised for curing the fiber, if taken from the cane 
as soon as ripe. It would seem that our inventors might find a re- 
munerative field here for their genius. A peculiarity in marketing 
hemp is, that it is sold by the hundred weight. If the price is said 
to be five cents, it means five dollars for one hundred and twelve 
pounds. In breaking, however, every pound of the hundred weight 
must be paid for at one cent per pound. 

While a good crop of hemp can only be grown on rich land, it is 
not a crop that exhausts the soil rapidly, and so may be grown for 
successive years. A fair crop in the blue-grass region is one thou- 
sand pounds per acre; it will run all the way from six hundred to 
sixteen hundred pounds. Five cents is now considered a fair price, 
but in recent years has ranged from four to eight cents. The aver- 
age cost of production is not far from twenty-five dollars per acre. 

As it does not require a long season for growth, there seems to 
be no good reason why it should not be more generally cultivated 
over an extended territory than it now is. 





EARLY PLANTS FOR EVERYBODY. 


—<——— 


Those who follow market gardening on a large scale get their 
plants for their earliest crops of cabbages, cauliflowers, and lettuce 
by sowing the seeds in the fall, and, when the plants have acquired 
a proper size, to check their growth by transplanting them to cold- 
frames. These are simply board boxes or frames, covered with sash ; 
just like a hot-bed, but without manure or other heating material. 
Their growth being thus checked, the plants are to be kept in a 
dormant state until they are planted out in the garden, in early 


spring. Sometimes it requires great attention to carry the plants - 


through the winter and earliest weeks of spring, on account of sud- 
den warm spells, which start the plants into activity and growth; 
then, if cold weather comes, the plants may be killed, and all the 
labor and care bestowed on them be lost. Then, the care and risk 
are so great that it is much cheaper for those who require but few 
plants to purchase them than to raise them. Those who need but 
few plants for the earlier crop of cabbage, etc., can raise them, with 
very little trouble, in their own kitchen. For the best results, the 
soil should be prepared by sifting, to remove stones and rubbish, 
adding fertilizer, sand, leaf-mold, or whatever will improve its 
quality. An excellent material to mix with soil is dried and fine 
moss. This can be had at any time, if one will take the trouble, as 
it is used in packing by nurserymen and others, and it is an article 
offered for sale. This is known as peat-moss, swamp-moss, or 
sphagnum. For mixing with soil, it must be thoroughly dried, by 
placing it, in a box or basket, in a warm place in the kitchen, or, if 
in a hurry, it can be dried, a little at a time, in the oven of the stove, 
with the doors open ; a slight scorching will not injure the moss for 
this use, should it occur in the hurry of drying. When quite dry, 
tub the moss through a coarse sieve, and reduce it to powder. The 
earth should then be mixed with the fine moss, one-fourth as much, 
more or less, of moss as you have of soil. Sift the soil and moss 
together, in order to thoroughly mix them. The boxes should be as 
leng as the width of the window, a foot wide, and three inches in 





depth. If the sills are too narrow for the boxes to rest on 
without support, this may be afforded by inserting a screw at 
end, about an inch from the top, on the outermost corners, A bn 
of copper wire is twisted around the screw in the box, and its other 
end around a screw in the window-frame, a foot or more higher 
than the box. The boxes are advised for use in the kitchen, but 
with proper care, they may be set in any other room. The kitche ‘ 
is the most suitable, as the atmosphere is moist from the cooki 7 
washing, and other operations, and more favorable for plants Gin 
the usually dry atmosphere of our dwellings. The mixed soil and 
moss having laid in a heap for a few days, the boxes should be filled 
to within a short distance of the top. The seeds are to be sown in 
lines, crosswise of the box, and about two inches apart. Make these 
lines with a straight-edge or ruler, using a small stick to draw them 
In the slight furrows thus made, drop the seeds—small seeds about 
four to the inch of furrow—and cover them by sifting over fine 
moss to about a fourth-inch deep. Give a good watering with blood- 
warm water, from a fine hose, and thereafter give water as needed, 
Look to the boxes daily, to see the condition as to moisture. As the 
plants grow, weeding, thinning, and transplanting to other boxes 
must be given, as with seedlings grown elsewhere. 


PREPARING SOD GROUND FOR CORN. 


JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
—>—— 


Leaving out of consideration the question of plowing sod in the 
fall, if it is plowed in the spring, it is best done as soon as the 
ground is in good condition. Sod ground can be plowed earlier 
than fallow, stubble or corn-stalk ground, and the sod will have 
none too long to partially decompose before the corn is planted, 

A good plow for stubble or fallow land is one that moves the 
furrow-slice with considerable force, breaking it up; but such a 
plow is not a fit one for sod ground, for it will leave parts of the 
furrow-slice lying with the grass up, and other parts standing on 
edge. The harrow will then leave many pieces with the grass up, to 
grow again. The best plow for sod is one that turns the furrow slice 
completely upside down, and no more, without breaking it. Then 
the plowed ground can be fined without bringing grass to the sur- 
face to grow again. 

For the first work on the plowed ground, the Acme, Cutaway, 
or a disk harrow is the best. With one of these harrows the ground 
can be better cut up, and with much less labor of man and beast, 
than with the straight-tooth harrow; and on sod ground the» 
smoothing-harrow is used only to put on the finishing touches just 
before the corn is planted. 

Sod requires more work than stubble to put in good condition 
for the seed, and the loss from planting on sod not well prepared is 
greater than on stubble. Unless the ground is thoroughly worked, 
there will be crevices among and beneath the sods, which will 
aggravate the effects of both drouth and flood. The pieces of sod 
will constantly interfere with cultivation, and if one of these pieces 
is beneath a hill the corn will likely be torn up by the cultivator. 
Neither will the sod be so well decomposed and feed the crop. 

Another reason for careful preparation of the sod is that it is 
often infested with cutworms and other worms. The more the 
ground is stirred, the more of these will be destroyed ; and planting 
may safely be deferred until the cutworms have passed their vora- 
cious period, and will do little damage. Quite frequently sod 
ground, and especially clover-sod ground, contains so many cut- 
worms that it is not advisable to plant it until quite late. Onlya 
poor stand will remain. Last spring I allowed a forty-acre clover- 
sod field to lie a month after it was almost ready for the planter. 
One of my employees became very impatient, and thought I was 
wrong not to plant at once, as some of my neighbors had done. 
But much of their corn was cut off by the worms, and they had 
only a poor stand, with some hills a month behind the others. , 
When I planted I had a most excellent stand and the field averaged 
eighty bushels, shelled, per acre. On sod ground thoroughly pre- 
pared corn grows so fast that it is safe to defer planting until quite 





‘late, and this ground is not so apt to be hardened by rains as is 


other ground. 





Ornaments of the Door-Yards.—Nothing is more attractive around 
a farm-house than a flock of evenly-marked and handsomely- 
plumaged fowls. They are an ornament, to the door-yard, and of 
interest and profit to the owner, while a flock of mongrels have no 


beauty. If the boys and girls are allowed a small flock of fine 
birds, as their own, to care for and manage, you will find they will 
make them pay. Just try it and be convinced. : 
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A PROFITABLE DAIRY FARM. 





Lying in the beautiful Harlem Valley, about seventy-five miles 

ot New York city, and in the near vicinity of Dover Plains, 
north: ig Maybrook Stock-Farm. This is, and for a dozen years has 
N. ee summer home of Mr. D. H. Sherman, vice-president and 
been, of the Jersey City Stock-yard Company. He is widely 
manager pusiness circles as an energetic and successful business 
Se hen he acquired this rural home, not far from his birth- 
ee t was in very primitive condition. Years of steady improve- 
sing i ded by skill and good taste, have made it one of the most 
m ’ 


ive of th 
pages But, instead of making the farm a mere fancy place, 
si hich to lavish continual outlay, Mr. Sherman has managed 
«ae d care, as a business enterprise. Instead of 


. ++ indgment an ; [ 
eee te drain upon the profits of his business, as are most 
in 








GLIMPSES OF MAYBROOK. 


country homes of wealthy men, it has been made to earn as good a 
yearly per cent of profit as any other investment of its successful 
owner. 

The farm contained about six hundred acres, but Mr. Sherman 
has recently sold off an outlying portion, leaving a compact body of 
something over four hundred acres. About thirty acres are occu- 
pied by the mansion, with the surrounding lawn, orchard, gardens, 
and stables. In the rear is a fine growth of maples and other tim- 
ber, clear to the summit of a low range of hills. May brook— 
peopled with speckled trout—has its birth in numerous springs, and 
dashes over its pebbly bed directly through the grounds, and very 
near the mansion. In all the appointments of the home, there is no 
vulgar display or ostentatjon, but on every side the evidences of 
refined taste. The house and all the buildings are painted in sub- 
dued shades of terra cotta, which harmonize well with the verdant 








e many fine country homes of the opulent citizens of | 





surroundings. A chapter might be written describing the house 
and grounds—the luxurious billiard pavilion; the numerous spark- 
ling fountains; the borders and greenhousés; but it would be for- 
eign to the purpose of this article. 

A little northeasterly of the house is a singular kettle-shaped 
elevation, which must have been upheaved in some great convul- 
sion of nature. The roadway to the cow-barns winds around its 
base, and its summit is crowned with a pagoda-like structure, which 
contains an iron water-tank having a capacity of 100,000 gallons. 
It is a picturesque landmark, visible for miles up and down the 
valley. The water is pumped into this from the brook, and pipes 
leading from it furnish an abundant supply. The barns (of which 







‘ 


partial views are given in the accompanying illustrations) are com- 
modious and provided with every convenience for successful milk- 
dairying. Extending the entire length of the main structure are 
three ranges of stanchions, each range holding forty cows. In the 
lower right-hand is seen a part of the two middle ranges, with the 
slightly sloping platform upon which the cows stand. The gutter 
catches all the droppings, solid and liquid. On the other side of the 
stanchions are feed-troughs and iron water-troughs, which are kept 
full by a pipe extending along the bottom of the feed-trough. The 
supply is regulated by a ball-valve. This is shut off at frequent 
intervals and the water drawn off, to prevent stagnation. Directly 
above the stanchions extends an iron shaft, to which, in summer, 
are attached the revolving canvas fans seen in the engraving. These 
are kept in motion in hot weather, driving away flies and maintain- 
ing perfect ventilation. The gutters are cleaned out and flushed 
every day, and the floors are sprinkled with ground plaster, which 
absorbs all unpleasant odors. The manure is wheeled out to the 
manure-house (of which the interior-is seen in the.upper right-hand 
of our illustration) and deposited in cement-lined pits. 
Immediately south of the barn, and a little below it, flows the 
Weebotuck river, acress which Mr, Sherman has built a dam (shown 
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near left of the central view herewith). A turbine, in the small 
wheel-house seen at the further end of the dam, furnishes all the 
power needed for pumping water, thrashing and grinding grain, 
cutting fodder, sawing wood, operating the creamery machinery 
and stable-fans, and elevating hay to the lofts. In one of the barns 
are twenty roomy box-stalls, for the use of cows during parturition 
or in sickness. 

Nothing is sold off the farm but milk, the product being taken 
by Borden’s condensing factory, at Wassaic, three miles north of the 
farm. The milk of each cow is weighed and its weight recorded ; it 
is then strained into forty-quart cans, which are plunged to the neck 
in vats of cold water until the temperature is reduced to the proper 
point. During July and August the factory receives no milk Sun- 
days. To work this up into butter for use on the farm, Mr. Sher- 
man has fitted up, in the second story of the barn, opposite the dam, 
the creamery shown in the upper left-hand of our engraving. It is 
supplied with deep-setting vats, a De Laval separator, power-churn, 
and butter-worker, and a mold which presses the butter into 
neatly-stamped balls. The elevator seen near the churn communi- 
cates with the cold-storage room below, which adjoins an ice-room, 
with capacity for several hundred tons of ice. 

The herd consists wholly of pure-bred, registered Holstein- 
Friesians. After trying various methods of keeping the farm 
stocked, Mr. Sherman began, about six years ago, to breed up a 
pure-bred herd. He purchased foundation stock, not paying fancy 
prices for fancy pedigrees, but selecting for individual merit. Still, 
his stock has the blood of the Netherland, Artis, Aaggie, and other 
fashionable families, and some of his cows have records of more 
than 16,000 pounds of milk ina year. Carefully selecting and rais- 
ing the most promising heifer-calves, and turning off the grades as 
the former came to the pail, he has now a herd of about 120 pure- 
bred females, of all ages, and several stock bulls of the highest 
breeding. The cattle are turned to pasture during the summer, 
with supplementary rations daily. About the first of September they 
are taken up and fed on green fodder-corn run through the cutter 
and sprinkled with a mixture of bran and ground oats. This lasts 
but a few weeks before the autumn frosts, and then comes the regu- 
lar winter system. As the rules of the milk-condensing factories 
prohibit the use of silage for cows which supply the milk, the corn 
is cut up and cured in shocks in the field. This is drawn in and run 
through a powerful cutter, ears and all. Twelve hours in advance 
of feeding, the required amount of the cut-feed is pressed into tanks 
that are on wheels, for convenient moving. It is covered with boil- 
ing water, closed tightly, and allowed to soak until wanted, when it 
is found to be thoroughly softened. It is fed with wheat bran, 
ground oats, and hominy. Once a day each cow has a feed of 
uncut hay. An occasional ration of mangel-wurzels is also given. 
These, as well as the corn, oats, and hay, are raised on the farm. 

As may well be supposed, the operations of such a farm require 
the labor of a good many men and teams. About one man is kept 
for every ten cows. There are also kept five horses, seven mules, 
and two yoke of oxen. Mr. Thomas Butts has for several years 
been the general manager, and has ably carried out Mr. Sherman’s 
ideas of successful management. He has just purchased the outly- 
ing portion of the original farm, and begun for himself. 

It is not claimed that the profits of the farm alone cover the 
expenses of living in the style which Mr. Sherman finds himself 
fortunate enough to afford. But the accounts of the farm are kept 
entirely distinct from those of the household. It is charged with 
every item of expense and credited with all it produces. The bal- 
ance, as remarked before, shows a handsome profit on the invest- 
ment, even in these times of low prices for all farm products. 





A Prize Crop that Paid.—Many farmers, while approving of large 
crops, believe they are not profitable. But Milton G. Shaver’s ex- 
perience in competing for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST oat prize 
last year, in Cayuga Co., New York, resulted in a yield of sixty-seven 
bushels per acre by methods which any practical farmer may adopt. 
A sandy loam soil was chosen that had been treated as is common 
in that region. It grew corn and potatoes in 1885 with very little 
manure, was in barley the next year, and was sown with fall wheat 
after a very light coating of manure, yielding about twenty bushels 
per acre. 
potatoes in 1888, receiving ten two-horse loads of strawy stable- 
manure. It was plowed with a two-horse team, and worked for 
half a day with the spring-tooth harrow. After once harrowing, 
150 pounds of phosphate was sown broadcast; it was again har- 
rowed, a bushel of Swedish oats were sown broadcast, followed by 





The grass seed failing to catch, the land was planted to | 


the harrow for the third time. Then two bushels more oseiili ; 

drilled in with 850 pounds of phosphate. Finally, the land wo 
rolled, as this is considered indispensable for all spring crops My 
Shaver says: ‘‘I am seventy years old, and never saw a han ’ ‘ 
or stouter piece of straw, and but for the wet weather it would hay 

yielded 100 bushels per acre. It weighed thirty-nine pounds . 
bushel, but no other oats in this region will weigh over ¢ ie 
pounds per bushel, or yield over thirty bushels per acre,” 

seed, good fertilizers, and thorough preparation of the soil did it. 


' Why will farmers persist in sowing common or poor oats on illy. 


prepared soil when the same effort can be made to produce twice 
the result? 





FEEDING FOR PROFIT. 
JOHN J. NEW, INDIANA. 
eee 

For one who keeps horses for speed or pleasure the main point 
in selecting food material is quality, cost being secondary. The 
same is true in a large degree of those who keep fine stock for 
breeding purposes. But the farmer who is feeding and fattening 
stock for the market must study economy as well as quality. With 
him it is a vital question how to keep his animals in thriving condi- 
tion and fit them for the market at the least cost. To starve or 
underfeed stock leads to ruin and bankruptcy. If there is more 
stock than feed, it is far better to sell off the surplus at once and 
keep only what can be well and sufficiently fed. 

A great deal of valuable forage is either allowed to go absolutely 
to waste, or is fed in a very wasteful manner. First among this ig 
corn fodder. It may be cut up to advantage only where there are 
appliances for steaming it. For horses the tops and leaves of corn 
fodder, fed without cutting, are the best coarse forage that can be 
given. Hay and straw are best cut, wet, and mixed with ground 
feed. It is good economy to grind all kinds of grain before feeding, 
I grind corn, cob and all; fine for horses and hogs and coarse for 
cattleand sheep. Oats, barley, rye, and wheat offal should be ground 
fine. My way of feeding horses and milch cows is to take two parts of 
cob-meal to one of oat-meal, wet thoroughly, and mix with fine-cut 
hay, made slopping wet. I never feed dry food to horses, and wet 
is much the best for milch cows. Millet is coming into general 
use. It makes good cattle-feed, but should be fed to horses spar- 
ingly,and with care. Iam not so much afraid of the danger of 
founder as of the fuzz on the heads. The cheapest feed for stock- 
hogs and breeding-sows is ground feed, mixed with clover-hay cut 
short. Nothing surpasses this in cheapness or health, and a sow 
fed on this mixture will be likely to have a large flow of milk. It 
should not be fed to fattening hogs, as it will give the lard a green- 
ish cast. Poultry of all kinds can be given clover, cut fine, and then 
mixed and cooked with chop. 





Fertilizers for Oats.—It is a serious question with many farm- 
ers, particularly in the Central West, to what extent fertilizers can 
be employed at a profit. Jacob Zellers, a contestant in the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST competition last year, applied 800 pounds of 
phosphate on his acre of oats and harvested thirty bushels. The 
land for sixteen years had been in a four-year rotation of oats with- 
out manure, then wheat drilled in with grass-seed and 200 pounds 
per acre of bone meal, after having twelve two-horse loads of 
manure plowed under, the hay crop being followed the fourth year 
by corn. The crops were fifteen bushels per acre of oats and wheat, 
two tons of hay and forty bushels of corn. The practical result is 
therefore an increase of fifteen bushels in yield by the use of 800 
pounds of phosphate. This certainly did not pay, even allowing 
liberally for the plant-food remaining in the soil. There are evi- 
dences in Mr. Zeller’s report that lead to the conclusion that very 
much less fertilizer would have had the same result at a cost that 
would have proved a profitable investment. It is a simple matter 
for farmers to find out how much fertilizer it will pay to use by 
applying varying quantities to strips of land, and noting which 
plot gives the most profitable crop. In the case of J. C. Miller, 
Fairfield Co., Ohio, a clay loam that had never been manured—a 
corn stubble—was stirred three or four inches deep with a spring- 
tooth cultivator, followed by four harrowings with the Thomas 
harrow, twice each way alternately, and was rolled twice. Then 
400 pounds of phosphate were drilled in, after which two and one- 
half bushels of White Bonanza oats were drilled in crosswise with 
200 pounds of bone-meal. Just before the last harrowing, 100 
pounds of salt was broadcasted, and 150 pounds of nitrate of soda 
was sown by hand five days after plagting. At fifty cents, the 
crop of sixty-nine bushels just about paid for itself. 
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——————— 
CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 
LIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SIR J. B. LAWES’ EXPERIMENTS, 


BY J. J. WIL 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 


—> 


The questions of thick and thin seeding of wheat, and the prop- 
er cultivation of the soil during the growth of the crop, have been so 
frequently discussed, that a few remarks on the subject gathered 
from the Rothamsted experimental wheat field, which has last 
year grown its forty-sixth crop of wheat in succession on the 
same land, may be of value. 

Notwithstanding very much labor annually bestowed on hand- 
hoeing, the experimental wheat field has in recent years, in great 
part owing to the characters of the seasons, become very foul with 
weeds. For the crop of the past year, 1889, therefore, down one- 
half the length of the plats—a distance of about forty-four yards— 
only alternate rows of wheat were sown, in order as far as possible to 
eradicate weedy plants. The other half of the field was sown in 
the usual way. That is to say, upon one-half of the field the rows 
of wheat were sixteen inches apart, and upon the other half the rows 


WITH ARTIFICIAL MANURE. 
eight inches apart. This method of thin seeding, besides allow- | 


WITH BARN-YARD MANURE. 





ing of a free cleaning of the soil, is well fitted to develop in the | 


highest degree the healthy distribution of both the under-ground 
and above-ground feeders of the plant. And we find the wheat has 
not been slow to avail itself of the beneficial tillage. The plants 


on the thin-seeded portion are much more sturdy and bunchy in | 


growth, having tillered more from the bottom, than in the case of 


the thick seeding, and the heads are of larger size, and more plump; | 


promising a greater proportion of grain to straw than where the 
rows are at their usual distance. Ou July 25, from the thin-seeded 
portion of the field, three heads were gathered from the plat which 
has received no manure whatever since the commencement of the 
experiment in 1844, that is, forty-five years ago ; three heads from the 
plat which has received barn-yard manure at the rate of fourteen 
tons per acre each year; and three heads from a plat receiving the 
following artificial fertilizers per acre: four hundred pounds am- 








monium-salts, three-and-a-half hundred-weights superphosphate, 
and two hundred pounds sulphate of potash. 

The following diagram shows the size and character of the heads 
of wheat from the three plats—the variety is the Red Club—and the 
table gives the weight of the heads, with the average yield and 
weight per bushel of dressed grains from the same plats extending 
over a period of thirty-six years, 1852 to 1887. 














Weight ;Average ; Weight 
How TREATED. of the3| yiel per 

heads. |per acre.| Bushel. 

Grains. | Bushels.| Pounds. 
WEAGRicaEE RIN EIO i oso dio 0s oes hice gra Mewsttine waded 278 13 58 
BaFNsVArd MANUTC. 2. 0. cssecctee dee tecdesids cnceme 298 604 
ATUIAGIA! IMANUZGSs <n vad sweisacnicpcdsconeucds cece 307 31 60 











The accompanying engravings show the comparative appear- 
ance of the different specimens. The tillage operations necessary for 
the destruction of the weeds doubtless favors also the liberation 
and the distribution throughout the root-searching area of the 
wheat plant of the mineral food of the crop, in a manner that it 
would be impossible to emulate in the mere application of direct 
manures. Teaching us that rich, deep soils which contain a high 





WITHOUT MANURE, 


percentage of nitrogen, provided such soils are well worked, have 
within themselves a greater aptitude both to acquire more plant- 
food and to yield up their accumulated stores of inherent fertility 
to the crop. 

By frequent stirring or tillage, the surface soil is thoroughly 
exposed to the influence of the air, and is kept in a mellow and por- 3 
ous condition that is exceedingly favorable to root-distribution. 
By this means also capillary attraction is diminished, and the land 


| suffers less from drought, the water-holding power of the surface 


soil being thereby increased. 





Dehorning.—Every dangerous bull should bedehorned. The opera- 
tion is best performed on young calves, but can be done on mature 
animals without injury. Bulls should be exercised and trained to 
work. Idle bulls indicate extravagance in farming. A bull can do 
as much work as an ox without injuring his breeding qualities. 
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PROFITABLE CULTIVATION OF HORSE-RADISH. 
PETER HENDERSON. 
rere 
Any soil that will grow a good crop of potatoes, parsnips, car- 
rots, or beets will answer for horse-radish—that is, it should be a 
rich, sandy loam, well drained. Horse-radish is usually grown by 
our market-gardeners in conjunction with early cabbage or beets. 


The early cabbage is planted at a distance of twenty-four inches | 


between the rows, and sixteen inches between the plants. After the 


cabbage is planted, the horse-radish is set between the rows of cab- 
bage, and at the same distance apart for the plants, which gives, 
when finished, some 12,000 or 13,000 each of cabbage and horse- 
radish per acre. 


The mode of planting horse-radish, to obtain the 


Fia. 1. : 
HORSE-RADISH SET. FULL-GROWN ROOT. 

clean, heavy roots which the New York market demands, is to use 
sets, as shown in Fig. 1. These should not be less than six inches in 
length and from one-fourth to three-fourths inch in diameter. The 
planting is done by making a hole, with a light crowbar, about nine 
inches deep, and in this is dropped the set, thus leaving its stalk 
three inches under the surface, the earth being pressed against it by 
the dibble in the usual way. Care must be taken that the set is 
dropped right end up, and, to guide the planter, the set is made as 
shown in the illustration, the top being cut square and the bottom 
slanting. The planting is done here in April, at the time cabbage 
is planted, but, being set three inches below the surface, it does not 
start above the ground to any extent until the middle of June, By 
that time the cabbage is cut off so that the horse-radish crop takes 
its place, after which nothing further is done except to keep the 
crop clean by cultivation. Planted in this way, on good soil, it will 
give five tons to the acre, or nearly one pound per root. The full- 
grown root is shown in Fig. 2. The average price for good quality 
during the last winter has been $80 per ton, or about $400 per acre, 
and this, too, mostly grown as a second crop. If, grown alone with- 
out a cabbage crop, planted as described above, it would probably 
yield more per acre. 





A BROAD-TOPPED GRAPE-TRELLIS. 
—— >. 
Mr. C. B. Rockwell, of Illinois, furnishes us the drawing and 
description of the grape-trellis illustrated herewith, and which he 
has used with a very satisfactory degree of success. The posts are 


eon> 





IMPROVED GRAPE-TRELLIS. 


somewhat stouter than usual, and set ten feet apart. Near the top 
of each, and six feet from the ground, a cross-piece is firmly spiked. 
The cross-pieces were at first made two and a half feet long; but 
three and a half is found to be better. The lower wire is strung 
along the posts threejand a half feet above the surface of the ground. 
Two and a half feet above this a second wire is strung from the cen- 
ters of the posts at the intersection of the cross-pieces. Two others 














are strung from the extremities of the cross-pieces, horizontal w; 

the upper wire, and one foot nine inches distant on each side bes 
Rockwell writes us: ‘‘ The object of using the broad-topped . ™ 
is to give the grapes all the room possible. In our soil the — 
will make a growth of fifteen to twenty-five feet in a year andi 
necessary to give them support without carrying the trellis too high 
On the row trellised in this way I had, last year, twice the unl 
of grapes produced upon any one of the rows adjoining it Th 

were more free from rot and more convenient to gather,” = 








AN IMPROVED MAIL PACKAGE. 

Mr. J. H. Evans, Nez Perces Co., Idaho, sent us last autumn some 
specimens of fruit in packages so ingenious, easily made, and effect- 
ive, that we have had a picture of one engraved, and present it be- 
low. The package is simply an old tin fruit-can. One end is first 
removed by melting off the solder, and the article to be sent is 
securely packed within. The upper edge is then slitted all around 
the slits being cut about three-fourths of an inch deep, and the same 
distance apart. Of the narrow tongues of tin thus cut, every other 
one is bent inward to a right angle, leaving the others erect. A cir- 
cular disk of stiff pasteboard, having been cut to fit, is laid in, and 
the remaining slips of tin, which are shown erect in the engraving, 
are bent down upon it. A paper wrapper, upon which the address 
is written, is then pasted around the package, and it is stamped and 
ready for the mails. Such a package is secure, light, and readily 
opened for inspection by the post-office people. The invention ig 
not patented. 


STORING TOOLS AND MACHINERY OUT-OF-DOORS. 


W. E. PARTRIDGE, NEW JERSEY. 





** All out-doors” as a storage-place has nothing in its favor 
except its cheapness and the ample space to be had for the asking, 
It is a bad place for tools, and infinitely worse for machines, The 
rake, spade, plow, or harrow suffer 
from exposure. But the mowing 
machine left for weeks outside, .| 
where last used, is suffering in an(' N 
altogether different way. The damp- is 
ness is the first great enemy. The 7! 
dew makes the first attack on the 
varnish. When this has cracked 
the dampness gets into the joints. 
Not in one night, it is true, but it 
gets there. The mower has, fortu- 
nately, few parts of wood. It is like 
a mule in that it can stand much 
abuse. But, like that much-ma- 
ligned beast, it has its methods of 
revenge. When the rust invades 
the joints, the bearings, and the various working parts, something 
has happened that does not appear on the surface. The metal has 
been roughened. If it is a sliding or a turning piece it does not 
slide as before. The polished part, the piece of steel, resists longer 
than the others, but the dew and the rain accomplish their work 
at last. It seems to all rub off after a little, but the surface is not 
as smooth as before, and more power is required. The day’s work 
tells more severely on the team. So the machine in time takes 
revenge for the neglect. Rain and wind add their effects to that of 
the dew, and the sun finishes the work. The results accumulate 
and the life of the machine is shortened. The farmer says it ‘‘ wore 
out.” ‘Machines cost more for repairs than they are worth.” But 
the sun and rain and wind and dew have helped to make the repair 
bills. The reaping machine has more points for attack than the 
mower, and yet it has to share the neglect that falls to the mower. 
There are more parts, diverse materials of small durability, yet the. 
machine stands out. The wood warps as it dries, and the cracked 
paint and varnish admit the dampness. All sorts of things happen 
at the worst possible times. Everybody in the field knows “it was 
an accident.” How many of them think that there were preventa- 
ble causes for that broken casting? 

Rust is iron’s enemy. The trace-chain as well as the cutter-bar, 
the plow-bolts, and the spade, all feel the effect of it. The break- 
down may be put off for a time, but when it does come, at the worst. 
possible moment, one can be sure that it is neglect that has hastened. 
it. Sand, poor iron, cheap workmanship, and bad design all come 
in for a share of the blame. They are all bad, but all are made: 
worse by using all out-doors for a storehouse. 





IDAHO MAIL PACKAGE, 
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GOOD CABBAGE—HOW TO GROW IT. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 
a 

Where cabbage can be grown at all, its cultivation is very sim- 
ple, and success is more certain than with most other vegetable 
crops. The congenial home of the cabbage is in a rather cool 
climate, moist atmosphere, and in a heavy sandy loam with an 
open, gravelly subsoil. Cabbage will grow on other soils, under the 
same climatic conditions, but only under protest in a clay soil, with 
hard-pan underlying, unless artificial drainage is afforded, no mat- 





JERSEY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE. . 


ter what the climatic conditions may be. The cabbage is a gross 
feeder, and its growth is proportionate to the amount of food given 
it. To have cabbage early, tender, and delicious, and to have it 
productive, it must be well fed. The secret of success that attends 
its cultivation by the market-gardeners near New York is the vast 
quantity of manure used. For early cabbage, the manure is put on 
the ground, which has been plowed the previous fall to the dep'h 
of three inches. “It will require at least seventy-five tons to the 
acre. This will give a yield of 11,000 heads of the Wakefield class, 
and about 9,000 of the Early Summer, or its synonyms. 

The question may be asked, and with propriety, can the grow- 
ing of cabbage be made profitable, with such an outlay for manure? 
That all depends upon the cost. Near New York, and presumably 
near other large cities, the market-gardener gets very much of his 
manure at a cost not exceeding one dollar per ton. This is obtained 
from small stables which the collectors do not visit, and the owners 
are glad to have it taken away. When the gardener has delivered 
his load of produce, he loads up with manure, which makes the 
cost very moderate. 

Where manure cannot be cheaply obtained, cabbage should be 
grown on sod ground, which, for early market purposes, should be 
plowed not later than the first of October. This will give the sod 
sufficient time to rot before the ground needs working in the spring. 
It is not essential to have the sod rotted; it is better not; but it is 


FIG. 1. 





NETTED SAVOY CABBAGE. 


FIG. 3. 
absolutely essential to have the rocts killed, so that growth of grass 


is impossible. Then the growing; crop will consume the previous 
growth which remains in the ground as fast as it decays, without 
waste. There is no fertilizer cheaper or more effective for cabbage 
or other crop than a decaying sod. 

For late cabbage the field should be plowed about the middle of 
May, when the grass is in the most active state of growth; it is 
then as effectually killed as though plowed in autumn. Manure 
should be put on and plowed in about the middle of July, or just 








before the setting of the plants. Fifty dollars per acre, either of 
commercial or barn-yard manure, will be sufficient for a yield of 
7,000 heads per acre. 

Varieties.—The best variety of cabbage, either for the market- 
gardener or the family garden, is the Jersey Wakefield, Fig. 1. 
Of this there are two varieties, the early and late. The latter is 
about a week or ten days later than the former, and is about one- 
third larger. This variety is now very popular with the market- 
gardener as a succession, coming in between the Early Wakefield 
and the Early Summer. For very early cabbage it is a common 
practice to set what is known as cold-frame plants. The seed for 
these is sown in September, the plants pricked out into cold-frames, 
and wintered over. This system of growing is not as popular as 
formerly, experience having proved that seed sown in.a hot-bed or 
greenhouse about the first of March will give better plants than 
those wintered over, and at much less expense. These plants cam 
be set as soon as the ground is in suitable condition for working. 
The market-gardeners near New York commence as soon as the 
first of April. The time for setting the plants of course depends 
upon the locality. 

For a succession, after the two strains of Wakefield, Henderson’s 
Early Summer (Fig. 2) is one of the best. Seeds sown at the same 
time of the Wakefield will make plants for setting as early as the 
former, and perfect heads will be obtained by the time the Wake- 
fields are gone. A second sowing of the Early Summer can be 
made when the first seeds are sown in the garden. These will 
make plants for a further succession. 

For family use, after the Early Summer, none will com- 
pare with the Drumhead Savoy, particularly the variety grown 
on Long Island, which has several local names. This is decidedly 





FIG. 2. EARLY SUMMER CABBAGE. 


the most tender, and has the most delicate flavor of the whole cab- 
bage family, and why it is not more generally cultivated is one of 
the peculiarities in gardening I could never understand. The 
market-gardener says quality does not enter into choice. It is 
simply size and weight that makes a variety valuable for market 
purposes. This we can understand, but cannot see why the Savoy 
should be rejected from the family garden. For late cabbage, the 
Savoy is one of the best as a keeper, as well as for quality. The 
next choice is All Seasons, one of the best for a general crop, as it 
comes in very soon after early summer, when the seed is sown at 
the same time, and is good for a succession, besides being an 
excellent keeper when planted for that purpose. In the choice of 
varieties for a general crop, locality is to be considered. A given 
variety will not thrive alike in all situations any more than a given 
variety of apples will. Experience must show the grower what sort 
is best adapted to his garden or field, and that variety is the one to 
grow. 

Cultivation is first in importance with any variety. There is 
not a garden vegetable or field crop that demands more attention 
than the cabbage; none will resent neglect so quickly. As soon as 
the plants are established, the cultivator should be set at work in 
the field, the hoe in the garden ; not only should they be set at work, 
but they must be kept at work—persistent work in cultivation is the 
price of cabbage. The cultivator will not long do in the field; the 
small plow must follow, as no other implement pulverizes the soil 
as well. In the garden the fork must follow the hoe. Plow deep 


‘and dig deep. Plow often, and dig often, and industry will be 





rewarded by a generous crop. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


—_— 

Where plenty of garden vegetables are required, frequent sow- 
ings or plantings should be made. The spring fever of vegetable 
gardening is generally of short duration, and is at its height when 
it first comes on. The owner of a small garden is apt to have it so 
seriously, that undue haste is made in all the operations; plowing 
or spading is not half done; the surface is barely stirred up enough 
to show that some one has been over the whole ground; fertilizers 
are improperly applied, and plantings are made with hands un- 
guided by experience or judgment. All the seeds are put in on the 
same day, and the work finished up as rapidly as possible, The 
result is, in many cases, that at no time does the garden afford 
vegetables worthy the name. 

For the best success a series of plantings should be made of 
vegetables which are of rapid growth and short duration. In this 
class are the radishes and lettuce, which should be planted, together 
with onions, beets, parsnips, and carrots, as early as the soil can be 
brought into proper condition, but never before. More crops are 
injured by sowing the seed when the soil is too wet and cold than 
from almost any other cause. A sowing of radishes should be 
made every ten days until the first of June, and then again in 
September. Peas should also be sown in succession until the first 
of June. Plant a few at a time, in order that the whole crop may 
be consumed when in the best possible condition. 
eat canned peas than half-ripened ones from the vines. A planting 
of peas can be made to advantage after early potatoes, if the proper 
kinds are selected, and for this purpose the various “ earliest of all,” 
or this class of smooth peas, are the best. It is folly to plant for a 
late crop the large, wrinkled varieties, as only a crop of mildew 
will be the result. Two plantings of beets in spring and one in 
August will keep up a succession of this vegetable, tender and 
sweet. Sweet corn should be planted every week, say twenty hills 
at a time, from the first of May until the middle of July; this will 
afford an ample supply for nearly three months. Beans should be 
planted at intervals of two weeks, the last planting to be made the 
first of August. This crop, if not wanted for snap-beans, can be 
used to good advantage for pickling. 

A small planting of strap-leaf turnips should be made as early 
as possible in the season, and another on the ground where the early 


peas or potatoes were grown. . A still later planting of turnips, as well . 


as rutabagas, can be made about the first of August on any vacant 
ground. Wherever there is a vacant spot, no matter how small, 
spinach should be sown, if for no other purpose than to turn under 
as a vegetable manure. It is important to make a late as well as 
an early planting of tomatoes. For the first, put out strong, stocky 
plants; for the second, drop a seed or two in each hill of early corn, 
and, as soon as the corn is done, cut the stalks to the ground, and a 
splendid crop of tomatoes will be secured, which comes in very 
useful after the first has ripened its best fruits. By this method of 
planting, the garden will yield more than double its usual crop, and 
the vegetables will be far better than the straggling, tough, indi- 
gestible things usually gathered. 





PROFITABLE ONION CULTURE. 


—>>— 


There are few uses to which land can be put that will, under 
favoring circumstances, pay a larger money return per acre than 
in growing onions from seed. Yields of from five hundred to eight 
hundred bushels are sometimes harvested from a single acre, and 
in former years one dollar per bushel has not been infrequently 
obtained. The knowledge of such possibilities has often tempted 
farmers into the cultivation of this crop without due preparation 
and without a proper knowledge of the requirements essential to 
success. The result has been not only a money loss, but such dis- 
couragement as has precluded further ventures. Onions are an 
expensive crop to grow, and during their early stages demand a 
great amount of steady and hard work that is most unpleasant to 
remember when the effort has resulted only in failure. Among 
the drawbacks to success which beginners will encounter, are: 

First, the effort to do too much. It seems, on paper, as if any- 
one should be able to manage at least an acre of onions. But if the 
onions have to take their chance with a field of corn, or a potato- 
patch, or a good-sized garden; in short, if labor is not to be avail- 
able for it just when needed, without regard to the demands of any 
other crop, a few square rods will pay vastly better than an acre. 

Second, the lack of proper ground. Onion seeds are slow to 
germinate, and if the soil is full of weed seeds they will cover the 
ground before the onions are up, so that when the latter do come 


It is far better to | 





anand ee 
it will be as difficult to find them as to find the traditional needle ig 
the haystack. It is absolutely necessary that the ground to be 
used for onions should have been cultivated for at least two years 
previously with hoed crops. 

Third, scant or improper fertilizing. The onion, during growth 
absorbs an immense quantity of the nutritive elements of the soil, 
and it is not only required that these shall be present in the soil, 
but they must be in such form as to be readily assimilated. Coates 
barn-yard manure, newly-made, would be of little value; but the 
same, well-worked into the soil the previous season, would help fit 
it for use the following year. 

Fourth, inadequate preparation of the soil. If the soil is not 
put in the finest mechanical condition before planting, failure will 
be pretty certain. It will be futile to attempt to remedy this defect 
by subsequent cultivation, as the only implements that can be used 
are such light ones as the hoe, steel rake, garden hand-plow, and 
hand-weeder. The seeds are very small, and have a tough epi- 
dermis. It is folly to expect them to germinate if lodged among 
clods. The surface soil, for a depth of two inches, must be as fine 
and mellow as the roller and the steel rake can make it. 

Fifth, if all these drawbacks can be successfully avoided, and 
poor seed is used, failure will yet result. It is hardly conceivable 
that any precaution for assuring one’s self regarding the quality of 
the seed should be neglected, especially when it is so easy to ‘make 
assurance doubly sure.” A hundred seeds sown in a box of rich 
soil, and kept warm and moist upon a kitchen shelf, will tell the 
story within a fortnight. Ninety per cent of the seeds should 
germinate, and unless at least seventy-five per cent do, it will not 
pay to use it. ; 

If one is able to comply with all these requisites, can success- 
fully weather droughts and floods, has the capacity for infinite 
painstaking, and will be satisfied with the day of small things, he 
may wisely venture to plant a small portion of an acre, and if his 
first crop yields at the rate of two hundred bushels, and does not 
sell at less than forty cents, be should consider it sufficient encour- 


agement for continuing and extending his venture. 
—_——- a 


CUTTING, BUNCHING AND SHIPPING ASPARAGUS. 
a 
As the green part, or that which grows above ground, is all 
that is eaten of asparagus, the more green there is the better price it 
will command in market. For the South and early cuttings it may 
be cut when two to three inches above ground. But for near-by 
and later, it should have from four to six inches of green stem, and 
be cut low enough to leave some white on, as the white part of the 
stalks will not shrink or draw up and loosen the bunch. The 
bunches should be from eight to nine inches long, and four-and-a- 
half across the butts. The asparagus should be sorted or culled, 
leaving all broken and small sprouts, which can be bunched by 
themselves and sold as culls. The heads should be all placed evenly 
at the top, and the butts cut off squarely, using great care in hand- 
ling not to bruise nor injure the heads, which soon ferment and 
decay. The heads should be kept dry, as moisture causes decay. 
Good, strong Japan Raffia is the best to tie with ; and it is neces- 
sary to use a box or a bunching machine, so that the bunches may 
all be of a uniform size, and tied so tightly that they will not fall to 
pieces in handling. The best knife for cutting is a carpenter’s thin 
firmer gouge, one-and-a-half inches wide, nearly flat, and the thin- 
nest that can be obtained, ground on the convex side or back, about 
one inch from the end, which should be rounded off on the inside to 
prevent them from injuring sprouts near by. Take the sprout 
between the fingers of one hand and run the knife close to the 
sprout, the concave side next to it. Tip the handle away to give it 
the proper slant; shove down until the cut is made, and then pull 
the sprout. After cutting and sorting, fake a convenient number 
of sprouts by the upper ends, and rinse the bottoms in clean water to 
free them from dirt, taking care not to wet nor bruise the heads. 
Then put them in the buncher, keeping the heads all up even against 
the stop. Lay them straight, and when there are the required 
number to make a bunch, press down tightly, but not hard enough 
to crush them. Puta tie around them three inches from the top, 
and another four inches below that, making the knots secure. 
With a sharp knife cut the butts square and even. To keep them 
until ready for shipping, set on wet grass or moss, in the shade. 
Crates for shipping should have two ends and a middle piece, 
each twelve inches wide, eighteen inches long, and about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. The bottoms, sides and slats are twenty- 
eight inches long. Nail on the bottom boards close together; have 
side boards six inches wide, and put slats on the rest of sides and 
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top, leaving broad interstices between them for ventilation. Put in 
enough wet grass or Moss to pack down two inches thick; stand the 
bunches butts down on the moss, tightly, leaving the heads about 
one inch below the slats. When the crate is full, crowd some wet 
moss ail around, to prevent shifting during transportation. 
A FAMOUS ROSE. 
a 

Our engraving, drawn after a photograph, represents a per- 
spective view of one of the most noteworthy rose gardens in the 
South-Atlantic States, that of Dr. Charles U. Shepard, Charleston, 
g.C. While this view, taken from Meeting street, shows the most 
striking features of the grounds, the lover of roses will derive no less 
pleasure from a walk among the parterres and flower-beds which 
surround the doctor’s elegant mansion and model laboratory. Here 
thousands of specimens in hundreds of the choicest varieties of 
Teas, Noisettes, Hybrids, etc., which, at the North, require special 











at any season, but the great feast of roses occurs herein April, when 
a visit to this charming spot affords a sight not soon to be forgotten. 





ASTERS FOR MARKET. 
F. PARK, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
besa Ni 

C. F. Davison, Norfolk Co., Mass., desires information about 
growing asters on a large scale. The cultivation of asters for cut- 
flowers is attended with the same uncertainty that all cut-flowers 
are subject to: failure of crop and want of a market. With a good 
crop and a good demand, the growing is very profitable. For this 
purpose a succession of plantings should be made; the first as early 
as possible. If the plants are started in a hot-bed, an early crop 
may be secured, which usually brings a good price. The second 
planting, or sowing, should be made as soon as the ground is in a 
suitable condition for seed-sowing. Neither of these plantings 
should be large, as there is but little demand for cut-flowers in mid- 


















































A BEAUTIFUL 


care, under glass even, greet the eye, and spread their fragrance 
through the balmy air. To the right of the gate grows the 
venerable Lady Banksia, upon which were budded all the roses 
which now cover the trellises, forty feet in length and twelve feet in 
width, and which embower the piazzas for a length of sixty-five 
feet and a height of forty-five feet. Upon this parent stem, which 
is known to be over fifty years old, and measures over twelve inches 
in diameter, are growing Maréchal Niel, Cloth of Gold, Climbing 
Devoniensis, Reine Marie, Henriette, Reve d’Or, and Climbing Mlle. 
Eugenie Verdier, vieing with each other in luxuriance. 

Dr. Shepard is a fearless experimenter, and, to disprove the 
generally-accepted theory that climbing roses will not succeed when 
trained upon copper wire, has built an entire trellis of copper wire 
(an extension of that seen in the engraving), upon which all the 
varieties named above thrive and flourish vigorously, a living 
proof of the anti-copper-wire theory. When we saw the grounds, 
last March, many varieties were in bloom; in fact—owing to the 





sheltered situation and congenial conditions—flowers may be found 





ROSE ARBOR. 

summer, when these would come in. The main sowing of seeds 
should be the 20th of June and about the first of July, which will 
give an immense crop from the middle of September until the 
middle of October, a season when they sell to the best advantage. 
It is well to remark that the usual first frosts do not injure the 
flowers. 

Asters should have plenty of room; plant, in rows about thirty 
inches apart, plants six inches apart in the rows: this will give 
sufficient room for the cultivator, which should be kept constantly 
going; that is, cultivation should be constant and thorough. 
Asters will grow in almost any soil, but prefer a good, lively loam, 
made rich. 

The great popularity of this flower has induced dealers and 
growers to list varieties almost innumerable—many of them abuses 
of nomenclature. What are popularly known as Truffaut’s Peony- 
flowered Perfection, New Washington, and the Victoria, are all 


-that need be desired; and of these at least two-thirds should be 


white, the remainder rose, scarlet, or crimson. 
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AD. D.’s Advice to Young Housekeepers. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

Prince Albert wrote a very sensible letter to his 
daughter when she went to housekeeping. It is 
the daughter who is the mother of the present 
emperor of Germany. In this letter he bade her 
ealeulate in advance, as well as she could, the uses 
she would make of half her income. And then he 
adds these words of wisdom: “ Mr. Unexpected 
will take up the other half.” 

This remark is painfully, sometimes fatally, true. 
But there is one branch of family expenses in 
which Mr. Unexpected need not appear so often. 
There may come cousins and aunts of a sudden, to 
stay with you for four or five weeks at a time; 
then, of course, Mr. Unexpected brings in his bill 
for feeding them. But you must not say that it is 
he who provoked you into expense when you 
chose to give a party which you did not plan at the 
beginning of the year, or when your husband 
brought home five or six friends to dinner, and 
you had to send out for some chops or some steak. 
Such affairs as these are not fairly to be charged 
to the Unexpected account. For the rest, if you 
know how many people you have in the house, 
you can make up your mind quite accurately at 
how much expense you shall feed them, and you 
can bring your expenses within those limits. I 
believe that young people whoset out with a deter- 
mination to do this, escape many of the an- 
noyances of life, and, after a dozen years, they 
like housekeeping and believe in it. On the other 
hand, those who have not started so, at the end of 
that time are apt to dislike housekeeping and to 
try some other experiment. 

In the midst of the Civil War, I wrote a little 
tract on this subject, which I called “ What shall 
we have for dinner?” I have been glad to know 
since that it has been of some use to people. Cir- 
cumstances have changed since then. About the 
time I wrote that tract I paid a dollar and a half 
for two pounds of tenderloin beefsteak; I have 
never done that since, and I hope I shall never 
have to. I cannot, therefore, cite the war prices 
of my dinners then as an example of what your 
dinners may cost you now. But, after twenty-five 
years more experience, I should like to give young 
housekeepers a few central statements as to how 
they shall spend their money for one hundred and 
seven different articles, which John and Jane, or 
Darby and Joan, or Frederick and Maud, are going 
to devour as a year goes by. How should I know 
what their names are? 

Observe that you may feed your family, if you 
choose, on salt pork and hardtack, with such vari- 
eties as shall prevent scurvy and maintain reason- 
able health; or you may feed them, on the other 
hand, as I was fed at Delmonico’s, the night I dined 
with the graduates of Union College, and have the 
plates changed twelve times, beginning with oys- 
ters on the shell and coming out with candied 
orange and black coffee. But, whichever scale you 
take, there are certain fixed principles involved, 
which you may find it convenient to keep in mind. 

First, as you and I live, every grown member of 
your family consumes about one barrel of flour a 
year. Second, the bread which is made from wheat 
flour is as convenient a form of nourishment as 
you can well give the people who depend on you; 
but it is not sufficient alone for our modern life. 
You must give to those whom you love more ni- 
trogen than they will get in their wlreat bread ; 
that is one reason why you give them butter, or 
beef, or mutton, or other animal food. The reason 
why you do not feed them wholly on vegetables is 
that we cannot spend so much time in digesting or 
ruminating as the cows do, and we must have 
some food which we can digest more rapidly. 

In practice, your butter will be the largest single 
expense item in your list of one hundred and seven 

_articles, unless you make it for yourself. Your 
flour will come next; then your beef, mutton, tur- 
keys, chickens, lamb, and veal, unless, as I say, 
you make them. If you take my advice, you will 





not buy any fresh pork. If you have an old lover in 
the country who wants to show his admiration for 
you by sending you a piece of fresh pork from a 
pig which he fed himself and killed himself, I do 
not object to your accepting it; but I would not, if 
I were you, go to the corner store and buy it. If 
you have to buy your food—your butter, your wheat 
flour and bread, your beef and your other meats— 
all together will cost you about one-half of what 
you spend for eating and drinking. The other half 
will be divided among tea and coffee, milk, and 
sugar. Recollect that milk is generally cheap food, 
though not always. Sugar has lots of nourishment 
in it, though you cannot live on sugar, and the 
general custom of economizing in the purchase of 
sugar is based simply on the Puritan wish to pre- 
vent people from eating what they like. I used to 
say that you might count for your fish two per 
cent of your yearly expense, for oysters two more, 
and for eggs perhaps four per cent. Eggs are 
sometimes cheap food and sometimes dear; this 
depends on the accident of the market. I remem- 
ber that in my old list I let people spend four per 
cent on potatoes. They are a poor compound of 
starch, but people like them. If you like them, of 
course you had better have them, but they should 
not be made a principal article of diet. 

Now, for what is left, you must spend it on fresh 
vegetables, and then most of the hundred and 
seven articles will come in. You will want mace 
sometimes; you will have to give John two cents 
to buy some yeast with; you will want vinegar, 
pepper, and mustard. Sometimes you will order 
ina lobster. I hope there will be no need of por- 
ter or wine; but perhaps Joan’s back will ache, or 
perhaps the doctor will think Leander should have 
a glass of wine to help his digestion. I hope you 
will not spend much on cream-of-tartar or on sale- 
ratus. But do not hesitate to vary the diet; indeed, 
it is in the variety of diet that you will make your 
table attractive and that you will bring about a 
good digestion. 

And the general rules may be summed up briefly : 

Vary the fare from day to day, so that there may 
be a certain surprise about the table. 

Let the table every day be as simple as possible, 
so that as little as may be may be left over. 

Take care of fitness of things on the table,—a 
cold plate for your butter and a hot one for your 
mutton,—so that what you have may be the best. 
Coffee well made costs no more than coffee badly 
made; it is worth while, therefore, to learn how to 
make the coffee, even if you make it yourself. 

First, second, third, and last, recollect the sauce 
which Solomon suggests for a dinner of herbs, and 
recollect that the same sauce is necessary at the 
grandest feast which you can provide, even when 
Frederick’s father and mother come to dine with 
you. Adinner of herbs with this sauce is better 
than the stalled ox without it. 

Whether you be rich or poor, I do not think you 
want to be cheated. Whether you be rich or poor, 
Ido not think you want to encourage any system 
which makes it hard for poor people to feed well. 
Hold then to these general rules: 1. Always buy as 
large stores as you can, because then you buy more 
cheaply. 2. Be you rich or poor, pay cash for what 
you buy, and do not embarrass yourself or the deal- 
er by a lot of petty accounts to be paid at some 
future time. 3. Be you rich or poor, recollect that 
you must have plenty of carbon and nitrogen in 
you every day for the day’s work. 4. Rich or poor, 
do not try to work the brain in the hour after you 
have eaten, but give that hour to the same pur- 
pose to which the ox and the ass and the cow give 
most of their time,—namely, to the assimilation of 
food,—so that the different organs of the body may 
have their rights and their share. 5. Recollect 
that no prices are permanent—that what is cheap 
one day may be dear another, and because your 
mother used to economize so on eggs at one season 
of the year, do not think you must economize so at 
another. Or, again, because you do not like salt 
fish, do not think there is no virtue in eating salt 
fish. If you can hold bravely to these rules for one 
year, you will hold to them in substance for the rest 
of your life, so largely will they diminish the an- 
noyances of the duties of a housekeeper. 

The young housekeepers whose fortune is so good 
that they have their milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
pork (fresh and salt), chickens, ducks, geese, 
pigeons, veal, lamb, mutton, beef, all without 
paying for them, will understand that this article 
is not written for them. They can spend the time 
which its study would have cost them in taking 
to-day’s pleasant reading in the Chautauquan 
course of the week. 








The Children’s Quilt. 
CLARISSA POTTER. 
— 

I do not believe in cutting lar ours 
pieces of cloth into bits for patchwosk: tare 
not utilize the remnants of baby’s dainty slips aay 
wrappers, and the older children’s tires aa 
dresses, by setting the scraps of cloth as pat re 
work squares in some simple, pretty siliaiag ia ut 
one can cateh up at odd ants , . ast 

” 7 p at odd moments to neatly fit and 
sew? Unless some such method is taken with th 
snippings left when cutting the children’s cloth 
how soon they disappear!—and when the little 
dress or apron is outworn, we may lose even ie 
remembrance of it, a shred of which in the years to 
come might bring to mind many a pleasant mics 
ory of the child, long since man or woman pa 
out in the world battling for themselves or ma - 
be, sleeping in God’s acre. Oe ee 
When there are several little people in the fam-. 
ily, how fast these bright bits of print and flannel 
accumulate! So many little garments to make 
for the restless, busy children, who are sure to find 
every nail and jagged splinter, and sharp knot in 
wall and fence and apple-tree limb, on which to. 
hang a shred of their sleeve or skirt. Perhaps we 
scolded the little one for the ragged rent ; and the: 
possession of this bit of pink calico, or this searlet. 
dotted flannel, like the torn garment, will remind 
us of our lack of patience, and help us to set a 
closer watch over lips and voice; or, if the bit of 
cloth tells us of the earnest, tender talk we had 
with the little delinquent, who seals the promise 
to try and be more careful, for ‘‘ Mamma’s sake,” 
with loving kisses, how precious will the bright 
shred be to us in the long stretch of after years, 
when that child has passed beyond our sight and 
care! I call the patchwork setting of such aceumu- 
lations of scraps of cloth “the children’s quilt.’> 
Shall I tell you about just one square of such 
work ? 

These pink-sprigged, corner-triangles are rem- 
nants of the dainty, ruffled, first short dress I 
made for my baby girl, who eagerly stretched out 
her little arms to have the pretty suit put on, andi 
then proudly patted her crisp, rustling skirt an@ 
smoothed the ruffles and tucked her fat fist into 
the pocket, approvingly crowing over her new 
outfit. These half squares of brown and white 
checked gingham were left of the cunning scal- 
loped sunbonnet I made for our eighteen-months: 
old boy. He is a big fellow now, in long pants and 
No. 10 felt boots. But shall we ever forget how 
sweet and fair the little face looked peeping out. 
from under the dancing scallops, and the close: 
watch we kept of that little brown bonnet 
throughout two long summers, bobbing above the: 
tall grass and among the bright flowers of garden: 
and fields ?—for we knew our blue-eyed baby was. 
under it, safe and happy. 

Seores of bright memories the brown gingham 
triangles recall; of baby here, and baby there, 
trotting from one play to another through those 
sunny summer days; and though the bonnet itself, 
with its third pair of chewed strings, and smooches 
of wheel-grease and paint and nail-tears from 
crown to cape, went out of existence long ago, not 
so its memories, kept fresh by the possession of 
this patchwork. These rectangles of plaided 
goods, crimson and blue and gold, stir thoughts 
not so pleasant—of a restless, dancing child lifted 
upon a table to have a new suit fitted; she 
wouldn’t stand still, and the plaits and shirring’ 
would bother, and I was hurried and tired, and 
finally slapped the plump, bare shoulders that 
would hunch and twist; and these bright bits of 
flannel, like the new suit, vividly recall the sob- 
bing little girl who came flying into my arms from 
the table’s top, tightly clasping my neck and piti- 
fully erying, “Mamma did hurt!” and help me 
remember and keenly regret my sorry lack of 
patience. 

This center block of tiny polka-dotted print isa 
remnant of the four dainty, rufiled wrappers I cut 
when making eager, loving preparations for my 
first-born. Whatever else I may forget concerning 
the patch-pieces that make up “the children’s 
quilt,” fresh in mind will always remain those 
sacredly happy hours when with stealthy care I 
tenderly fashioned the tiny garments, and the 
revelations of joy and motherly anxiety and glad 
pride that were mine before my baby boy had 
outgrown his little print slips. 

Scores and scores of cuttings, from this and that- 
little garment, make up the patchwork setting of 
“the children’s quilt;” yet, every triangle and 
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he 
are has its history,—pleasant, sorrowful, or 
e,-and when you and I are garrulous old 
gold-bowed glasses and smart caps with 
ns ling satin loops, we shall hugely 
pur grandchildren about us to tell 
miniscences vividly recalled by 
f patchwork cut from remnants 
ather’s tires and creepers and 


square 
otherwis 
ladies in $0} 
top-knots of yeas 
enjoy gathering ¢ 
them of these re 
this quilt setting 0 
of their mother’s or fa 
bibs. 


Qld-Time Worship and Worshipers. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
sae 
A most interesting picture would be a photo- 
graph of a congregation that used to assemble sev- 
eral generations ago for Sabbath worship. The 
qquaint old costumes, some of which have been 
handed down, preserved in cedar chests, to the 
present generation, would present a striking con- 
trast to fashions now in vogue, while the preach- 
ing, singing, and manner of getting to church, 
to those days, would seem decidedly 
to the eyes of those now living. One of 





peculiar 
strange 


the old churches where. congregations gathered - 


one hundred years ago is situated in the town of 
Alna, Maine, and suggests to the 
writer that many, perhaps, would be 
interested to get a peep at its quaint, 
square pews and its high pulpit, with iy 
massive sounding-board and “ dea- ~ 
> below, and toread some |; 
1 
| 
{ 
| 


cons’ seat’ 





: ‘ are t 
account of the customs of that far 7 
away day. ; a = i 
The church without is severe in its | iy 2 
simplicity, blindless, and painted =e, 


yellow. Within, one finds a huge gal- 
jery half way up to the ceiling, built 
about three sides of the room, and F 
containing two rows, or tiers, of pews 
similar to those below. These pews 
form one of the most curious features 
of the whole edifice. They are per- 
fectly square, with. seats running 
around the four sides, except where 
the door is situated, so that the con- 
gregation must have presented a 
heterogeneous appearance to the 
preacher, some of them being back 
to him, others sidewise, and a por- 
tion facing him. A high railing sur- 
rounds each pew, with open-work 
below it, which afforded an opportu- 
nity for the small members of the 
family to catch a glimpse of the par- 
son, as the preacher of those days 
was called. A portion of the gallery 


top of the collar being about even with the top of 
the wearer’s ears. His white collar was of the 
“standing” order, opening behind as well as in 
front, and surrounded by a “stock” of black silk. 
His vest was prone to be of some color, or figured, 
with a plain background. The most striking part 
of the dame’s toilet was her bonnet, or “ calash,” 
as it was called. It was made somewhat like a 
sun-bonnet, the top and sides coming out far be- 
yond the face and made collapsable, so that it 
could be shoved back upon the head, as a carriage- 
top is folded back. For this purpose asmall string, 
or piece of tape, was inserted in the top, the end 
hanging down in front. When the lady desired a 
better view of the landscape, or met an acquaint- 
ance, she pulled this string, and her bonnet folded 
gently back upon her placid head. The boys and 
girls, in their home-made and oddly-fashioned 
gowns, would present a queer appearance to mod- 
ern youthful eyes; the boys with hair cut straight 
around their necks and across their foreheads, 
with short roundabouts for jackets, and the girls 
with pantalets coming down to the tops of their 
shoes and slippers, and usually made of the same 
material as the dress. “Ye tithing-man ” is popular- 

























opposite the pulpit was occupied by 
the singers and the player on the 
huge bass-viol. The old-fashioned 
hymns, which were sung with much 
spirit and solemnity, are familiar to 
many modern worshipers. 

No matter how cold the weather, a 
stove was not allowed in the build- _ 
ing, as it wa sthought to be sinful to 
pander to temporal comfort; and yet, 
if this be so, there seems to have 
been some inconsistency on the part 
of our ancestors for, in rummaging 
through their attics, we find the old OLD 
foot-stoves which they carried, full 
of live coals, to the meeting-house. As the ser- 
vices consisted of two sermons, both very long, 
one member of the family took these stoves, dur- 
ing the noon intermission, to a house near by and 
«hanged the dead embers for the glowing coals on 
the broad hearth of the huge fire-place—a fire-place 
into which a “sled-length” could be rolled for a 
back-log—and then returned to eat the lunch, 
which was as regular a part of a church-goer’s out- 
fit as was his hymn-book. 

Those who rode to church went largely upon 
horse-back, the man of the family riding in front 
with his wife perched high up behind him on a 
“pillion.” The smaller members of the family 
went on foot. In summer, many of those who 
walked from a distant part of the town came bare- 
footed,—both girls and boys,—bringing their best 
shoes and stockings in their hands, until they 
were near the church, when they puc them on and 
walked into the sacred edifice with shining foot- 
gear. Others wore their working-shoes until near 
the end of their walk, when their best “pumps” 
were carefully adjusted in their places, and the 
old ones hidden behind a stone wall. The men’s 
best coats were of the swallow-tailed order, with 

4 collar that was built up very high behind, the 
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CHURCH WITH SOUNDING*BOARD. 


ly supposed to have been a very active man, sup- 
pressing any tendency to levity on the part of 
heedless persons, or waking, with vigorous shake, 
the sleepy worshiper. 

There have been great changes since those days, 
and it may be said, though not in a pessimistic 





© foot Stove ° 


—— 





OLD-FASHIONED FOOT-STOVE. 
way, that not all of the changes have been im- 
provements on theold. Thesimplicity andsingle- 
mindedness of that old-time worship might well 
be emulated by the present generation, hut we 
should hardly wish to return to the square, 
straight-backed pews, the antique sounding-board, 


Spring Mending and Repairing. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—— 

House-cleaning is not the only trouble that looms 
up before the busy wife and mother as spring ad- 
vances. All the spring and summer clothing is to 
be gone over, and although she may have been 
very careful to put it all away neatly mended, the 
little ones grow so rapidly. Annie, who last fall 
was only a little girl, has sprung up almost intoa 
young lady, and last year’s dresses must either be 
lengthened or handed down to Julia, the next 
younger. Fortunately, even when you have no 
more of the material, and the dress is not hemmed 
or tucked or turned up, it can still be made larger. 
The fashions are very compliant. A dress of any 
solid color may have a piece of goods of contrast- 
ing color set in the skirt, of any width, to make the 
necessary length, the seaming being concealed by 
a row of feather-stitching in silk. Plaid goods may 
be used if the dress needs brightening. If it is 
short-waisted it may be lengthened with a wide 
belt and this hidden under folds of the goods. 
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the alert tithing-man, or the primeval foot-warmer. 





Sleeves can be made longer, either with deep cuffs 
of a different material or with 
“puffs” at the top. The outgrowing 
of flannels from shrinkage, or the 
increased size of the wearer, is anoth- 
er cause of work for the mother. If 
the flannels were not mended when 
put away, this must be attended to 
at once, so that the heavy ones of 
winter may be changed for those of a 
lighter weight. These should not be 

‘ left off for summer gauzes until after 

j—» the middle of June. Many a severe 

Ti cold is contracted in spring by chang- 
Tre ing the flannels or leaving them off 
== tooearly, and, as few people can com- 

——~ fortably wear the heavy winter flan- 

a nels into the warm days of June, it is 

; better to have sets of intermediate 
oe thickness for spring and early fall. 

———— I donot know a more agreeable or 

td satisfying task (after it is done) than 

this same overhauling of under- 
wear. Itis such easy, pleasant work. 

Once the sorting is done, the patches 

basted on, the holes that are to be 

darned noted, and the worn garments 
of the elders cut down for the little 
ones, you have work that can be tak- 
= enup at odd moments, and you will 
~ be surprised to see how quickly the 
=. formidable-looking pile will melt 
away. Never patch with muslin. 

Use pieces of well-worn articles of 

merino, or of merino hose of the same 

“color. A word as to the buying of 

underwear: A good article, all wool, 

} or three-quarters wool, will outwear 

three sets of the cheap cotton gar- 

yr Ments, which in the end always 
prove the most costly, besides failing 










in their mission of warmth and pro- 
iy tection. There seems absolutely no 
end to the best natural wool gar- 
~ ments, such as cost perhaps three 

dollars apiece, or six dollars a set, 

I have some which have been used for 
six years and are still doing good service. For three 
successive winters they were worn through the 
four months of the severest weather; for the next 
three years they did duty spring and fall, and I 
have now cut them down for one of the children, 
who, I have no doubt, will wear them several sea- 
sons. The bottoms of worn shirts of grown people 
make the nicest skirts for the wee toddlers. Cut 
them of the right length, put them on a band, and 
edge with crocheted lace, of red or white Saxony 
wool, or with a row of feather-stitching at the hem. 
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Advantages of Being Deaf. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 
—— 

When I was a little girl an old man used to call 
at our home, when returning from the village, 
seven miles distant. He was quite deaf, but those 
who knew him best said that he could hear much 
better than he pretended to, and that he could al- 
ways hearwhen you spoke of money or of some- 
thing to eat. One afternoon about five o’clock my 
mother was frying doughnuts and had a panful 
standing on the table, when the old man rapped 
at the ddor, and being admitted took a seat by the 
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fire to warm himself. My mother said in a very 
loud voice, which he could have heard if he had 
chosen to, “A very cold day;” whereupon the deaf 
man replied, *“‘ Don’t care if Ido; haven’t had any 
dinner,” and stepped up to the table and helped 
himself to some doughnuts. 

A middle-aged woman, who used to wash for 
those who desired her services, was very hard of 
hearing. One Sunday night a young man, Mr. J., 
called and spent the evening with her. When he 
was tired of entertaining her longer, the following 
dialogue took place: 

Mr. J.—“*1 would like my hat.” 

Miss B.—* Did you say you would come again, 
one week from to-night?” 

Mr, J.—‘‘ No, I said I wanted my hat.” 

Miss B.—*Oh! Did you say you would come two 
weeks from to-night ?” 

Mr. J.—(with a voice that could have been heard 
a mile)—* NO! J said I wanted my hat!” 

It is needless to say that he did not call again. 


al 


A Philanthropic Dressmaker. 
MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 
——— 

All the world hears of John Howard and other 
great benefactors, who nobly give time, money, 
and thought to improve the condition of their un- 
fortunate fellow creatures; but there are obscure, 
self-sacrificing and zealous philanthropists whose 
names are not sounded abroad. Of this class was 
Sarah Martin, a poor girl, who was early left an 
orphan in Yarmouth, England. At fourteen she 
was apprenticed to a dressmaker, and, after learn- 
ing her trade, pursued it industriously to gain her 
livelihood. Like most other girls of that age, she 
was fond of finery, novel-reading, and company, 
but after her attention was called to the prisoners 
in her native town, her tenderness of heart made 
her forego the inclination to gratify those tastes 
and devote her meager earnings for the benefit of 
the wretched creatures confined in the jails and 
workhouse. 

A sermon upon the duty of benevolence, which 
she heard one Sunday, confirmed her in the idea 
of making the work a spiritual duty, and she went 
about it with enthusiasm. At first she contented 
herself with visiting the neglected sick paupers, 
and giving one day each week to teaching the 
ehildren at the workhouse. Gradually she gave 
more and more time, which to her was money, to 
comforting and consoling and reading to the sick 
and aged poor. 

The prison in Yarmouth was a disgrace to the 
place. Being outrageously misconducted, and 
having no chaplain and no separate wards for the 
division of the sexes, it would hardly have been 
thought a safe place for a woman to visit; yet Sarah 
Martin entered it unshrinkingly, hoping to reclaim 
some of its disreputable inmates. Encouraged by 
finding one profligate woman touched by the in- 
terest she took in her, Sarah persevered and made 
regular and frequent visits, reading and explain- 
ing the Bible to those who were willing to listen to 
her. Insults and abuse were heaped upon her by 
unmanly men and still viler women; but, because 
a few were willing to listen, she bravely went on. 
At last her courage and persistency, when no good 
to herself was to be gained, conquered even such 
brutal opposers, and she was allowed to pursue 
her work unmolested, gaining finally the respect 
and attention of all, even the worst prisoners. 
Three days of every week she devoted to her self- 
chosen vocation, subsisting, on the remaining 
days, on the small wages she received from dress- 
making in families. She gave satisfaction to her 
employers, and could easily have built up a good 
business for herself, if her heart had not been 
given to the benevolent work she pursued in her 
humble way. 

People at last began to hear of and appreciate 
her goodness, and offer substantial help to assist 
in her charities. Every Monday she instructed 
such of the prisoners as would learn, in useful arts 
that might help them to earn their living honestly 
after their liberation; spending the whole day 
among them. Her Sundays she also gave entirely 
to the prisoners; and, after a time, she succeeded 
in establishing regular services, at which she de- 
livered simple sermons of her own. 

For twenty years her labor of love among the 
lowly continued, and she had the satisfaction of 
effecting many individual reforms, and of seeing 
a regular system of prison discipline organized as 
a movement consequent upon her unpaid labors. 
She died in 1843, and her memoir was written and 











published as a record of her humble piety and un- 
affected self-sacrifice, and, within a few years, 
with funds collected by private subscription in 
Yarmouth, an elegant memorial window has been 
put up for her in the Church of St. Nicholas. 


Oil Painting—I. 
INA I. ALLEN. 
in 





Many wives and daughters take up painting for 
the sole purpose of beautifying their homes, and 
many others would like to do so, but fear they 
have no genius for it. Now, Charles G. Leland, 
director of the Publie Art Schools of Philadelphia, 
affirms that ‘‘any one who is the possessor of a 
straight eye and hands not disabled can learn to 
paint.” While Ruskin, that exceedingly close ob- 
server of art and nature, and eminently sharp 
eritic of men and things, goes so far as to say that 
«all which we call genius for fine art is simply an 
admirable memory.” If this be true, surely there 
is a chance for all, for we do know that the faculty 
of memory, if poor to begin with, can be wonder- 
fully improved by cultivation. The question, then, 
resolves itself into this—not, have you genius, 
but have you a taste for painting ?—do you want 
to paint? If you do, then undertake it with a 
determination to excel, and throw into your efforts 
an enthusiasm that will brook no failure. 

The first thing to be considered is the outfit, 
which need not be elaborate for early practice. 
The best materials should, however, be purchased, 
as poor materials are dear at any price. An easel, 
mahl-stick, palette, assortment of brushes and 
colors, oil and varnish, and palette-knife, comprise 
the necessary articles to work with. The easel is 
not absolutely necessary for early practice, but is 
pleasant and convenient. The mahl-stick can be 
made of any smooth stick about half an inch in 
diameter, with a pad on the end that rests on the 
canvas, while the other end is held in the left 
hand. The purpose of this is to support the right 
hand when painting small objects, or when special 
steadiness is desirable. The palette should be 
made of some nice hard wood, and should always 
be kept well oiled. The paint must never be al- 
lowed to harden upon it after using. With proper 
eare, it will improve with age. There are two 
kinds of brushes in general use, the bristle and 
red sable. You will need small, medium, and 
large bristles, and small and medium sables. A 
few—say one of each kind—if of the best quality, 
will be worth more than whole stacks of inferior 
brushes. Quality, not quantity, is the rule, espe- 
cially as to brushes. 

Plaques and panels of various kinds are good for 
early work. These, as well as canvas and academy 
board, can be obtained of any first-class dealer in 
artist materials. 

The colors needed for general use are silver 
white, light, medium, and orange cadmium, yellow 
ochre, light red, vermilion, madder lake, Antwerp, 
cobalt, and permanent blue, burnt sienna, bone 
brown, madder brown, raw umber, terra vert, 
zinneber green, and ivory black. If your work is 
for practice, you can substitute chrome yellows 
in place of the cadmiums, as they are cheaper, but 
not reliable. The same is true of Vandyke brown, 
which may be used instead of bone brown. Madder 
lake is one of the more expensive colors, and by 
putting blue with rose madder you get a good an@ 
reliable substitute. The silver white of Schonfeldt 
is the best white in use. In general, Windsor and 
Newton’s colors are the standard, but many of the 
American makes, among them Devoe’s, are coming 
to the head. Use poppy oil to thin the paints with 
if they are too thick; the less used the better, 
generally speaking. Siccatrie de Courtray is a 
dryer; use one drop to five of oil, if in a hurry for 
your work to dry. 





An Ungrammatical Society. 
DORA HARVEY VROOMAN. 
a 

I notice in the December number of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST an account of “A Gentle- 
men’s Club.” It recalls to mind what we used to 
do in the dear old home on thefarm. There was a 
large family of us, and most of the children were 
fond of reading. Our parents subscribed for some 
good papers for us, but long before the week or the 
month passed, and it was time for a new number to 
come, we knew everything in the papers by heart, 
from the frontispiece to the advertisements on the 
last page. The question of how to get some more 





reading matter often puzzled us; but w 
on the following plan: 

Some one suggested that everybody who mad 
use of ungrammatical words or sentences sh v4 
have a black mark put down against him. Ae 
end of each month these black marks wens sane 
up, and we each paid a penny for every a 
opposite our names. This money was dev bers 
to the buying of books. Some of us . a 
not very scholarly when we began; so the pr 
provement Society,” as we called it, lasted teu 
long time; but we finally had to discontinue Ang 
because we made so few “slips” in our convers, : 
tion. While the society did last, we made enou rf 
money to subscribe for a number of good ma “ 
zines and papers, besides buying some standall 
books, like “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Uncle Tom’ 
Cabin,” and “ Robinson Crusoe.” ig 

Having some one ready to correct your grammar 
at any moment puts one on one’s guard. It will 
prove a wonderful teacher. Try it, girls and boys. 
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Domestic Art. 
ESMA RAY. 
—_ 

The refining influence of an attractive home is 
almost beyond estimating. Some ornamentation 
is needed to take the bare, stiff look from our 
rooms, and give an air of cheeriness and comfort. 
Much can be done with simple means, and that 
which there may be no money to buy the hands of 
love can furnish. 

A fancy footstool is both useful and ornamental. 
Plain wooden frames can be bought for twenty 
cents each, and stained to represent cherry, wal- 
nut, or mahogany, as preferred. A cherry stoob 
has a cover of olive plush, crossed diagonally by a. 
wide stripe of Berlin work. Four plush balls are 
placed at each corner. It is a good idea to cover 
the stool with some pretty cretonne, and the 
handsome outside cover can be removed when the 
stool is in general use. 

A pretty box for holding photographie or other 
views may be made of a cigar-box. Take one long 
enough for the views, and cover the outside 
smoothly with any desired shade of plush, and 
the inside with silk of a contrasting shade. Fasten 
a short piece of ribbon from the box to the cover, 
to prevent its falling back. Navy-blue plush, 
lined with golden-brown silk, is a tasteful combi- 
nation for this purpose. 

A lovely pineuslhion cover consists of a smal 
square of pale rose-colored silk, embroidered with 
a design of buttercups and grasses. It is then 
mounted cornerwise upon a square of cream-col- 
ored silk, fastening it at the edges with faney 
stitches. Around the edges of the foundation are 
then sewed small silk balls, an inch apart. 

Pretty toilet-sets consist of a bureau-scarf, two 
mats and cover for cushion. A very handsome set 
is of linen, embroidered with clover heads and 
leaves, and edged with lace. 

To make a handsome lamp screen, line a smalb 
panel of black velvet with pale pink silk. On the 
silk paint a branch of snowballs, and decorate the 
velvet with a spray of trailing arbutus or peach 
blossoms. Hang this like a banner on a brass: 
standard, and finish the bottom with tiny gilt 
crescents. 

A pretty wall-pocket is made from an ordinary 
palm-leaf fan. First steam it, to make it pliable, 
and then bend the edges together, and lace half 
way up with narrow ribbon. 

Pretty bands for tying up parcels of table and 
other linen are made thus: Take a band of blue 
Java canvas, two inches wide and sixteen long;. 
work a pretty design in cross-stitch, and mount on 
blue satin ribbon, leaving long ends for tying. 

‘able-searfs are of nearly every variety imagin- 
able. One that is particularly pleasing to the eye, 
because it does not suggest almost endless labor, is 
of olive felt, lined with old-gold cambric, on one 
end of which is stamped a pretty design of morning 
glories, outlined with gold-tinsel cord. The ends 
are finished with plush balls. Another is of cadet- 
blue plush, one end having a crackle daisy pattern. 
The flowers are worked in silks, while the lines are 
in gold-cord. The ends are finished with balls to 
match the plush. 

A handsome scarf is made of crimson plush, one 
end having a spray of daisies embroidered in yel- 
low braidene and tufted center, the leaves and 
stems being, worked in arasene. On the other is #@ 
spray of forget-me-nots, done in two shades of 
blue braidene and French-knot centers. The 
leaves and stems are worked with filloselle, in the 
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ades. The fringe is of crimson and old-gold 
t is lined with old-gold Canton flannel. 

pretty sets of table-linen for luncheons and 
afternoon teas are worked in open-work patterns, 
marking out different days, and trimming with 
het or pillow lace. Red, blue, and light pinks 
predominate in the embroideries. 

A dainty twine-holder is made of pale yellow | 
knitting-silk. Crochet a bag large enough to hold 
asmall ball of pink wrapping-cord, such as drug- 
gists use. Suspend with a bow of narrow pink and 
yellow ribbon, tying a small pair of scissors in one 


olive sh 
balls. I 


eroc 


loop. : 
A unique receptacle fora watch is made from a 


wide sash-ribbon. One end of the ribbon is turned 
under to form a pointed pocket, and the remainder 
is made into a bow, formed of one loop and two 
ends. One end is cut nearly straight, and the 
other is fringed to the depth of an inch. 


Arrangement of Bay-Window. 





The accompanying illustration shows a bay-win- 
dow with shelving arranged about it, below the 
glass. In such windows it is impossible to use 
any kind of flower-stand, with the exception of 
a circular one, with good results. If the old-fash- 
joned wooden one, consisting of half a circle, is 
used, the back of it will have to be placed next the 
glass, thus shutting out a good deal of light from 
the plants on its lower shelves; if turned with its 
back to the room, so that the plants can have the 
full benefit of the light, the effect is very unpleas- 
ant, for in no way can the back of it be made to 
look attractive, and most of the plants will be 
hidden from the occupants of the room. It is not 





FLORAL BAY-WINDOW. 
economical as to its accommodation of plants, be- 
cause it takes up more room than almost any other 
arrangement would, and accommodates fewer 
plants. 

If shelves are placed about the bottom of the 
window, as shown in the illustration, they will] ! 
allow of an attractive arrangement of the plants, 
similar in effect to what florists term “ banking.” 
That is, the pots of those next the glass will be 
hidden by the foliage of the plants in the pots on 
the lower shelf, thus giving one the idea of a bank 
of foliage and flowers. The sun is admitted freely 
to all the plants, and it is easy to sweep the win- 
dow without moving anything except the stand in 
the center. 

I would advise every one having a bay-window 
to have it fitted with glass doors, so that it can be 
shut off from the sitting-room when sweeping and 
dusting are going on. It can be made a much 
healthier place for plants in this way, for they can 
be sprinkled, and the doors will retain the moist- 
ure for a long time, if kept closed. The air of most 
living-rooms is too dry for healthy plant-growth, 
and in this way this evil can be overcome. 


Box Arm-Chair. 
ts 

Arm-chairs made of barrels have been frequently 
illustrated in these columns, but the writer has 
hever seen one made from a box, and he believes 
that his idea is an original one, and feels sure that 
those who pattern after it will consider it a great 
improvement on the barrel-chair in every respect. 
It is much easier to make; it is stronger; it looks 








better; and it has a place under the seat for 


clothing, papers, or whatever one may choose to 
stow away there. 

The bottom is made of a box about eighteen 
inches square, and a foot or more in depth. The 
lumber of which the box is made ought to be 
about an inch thick, in order to have the requisite 
strength. The top should not be fastened to the 
bottom until the back of the chair and the arms 
are put on. Taeee are fastened securely to the 


HOME-MADE CHAIR. 

cover by nails or screws. The arms should come 
on the outside of both back and seat, in order to 
secure the greatest possible amount of strength. 
The back should slope at a comfortable angle, but 
the arms need not. After putting the back and 
arms in place, the top should be fastened to the 
bottom with hinges, trom the front of the chair. 
If the top were hinged on at the back, the person 
sitting in it might some time take a lurch back- 
ward if he leaned too far in that direction. 

Such a chair can be made by the boys of the 
household, so far as the frame-work of it goes, and 
the girls can cover it. Take pieces of old quilts, 
blankets, or something similar, wash them, and 
then use them for cushioning material. Have 
several thicknesses over the back and arms, so 
that they will afford a comfortable support for the 
body. A feather-cushion can be used for the seat 
if something softer is desired. When neatly 
covered with some pretty cretonne, or chintz, 
such a chair will be ornamental as well as useful, 
and whoever sits in one will say that it is vastly 
more comfortable than the old barrel chair. 


_ Casters should be fitted to the box, to make it 


easily portable. The bottom of the chair will hold 
a large amount of clothing, or whatever you choose 
to put in it. 





Brazil-Nut Button-Box. 
—— 

This dainty little article takes its name from 
being shaped very much like a large, three-sided 
Brazil-nut; and it is as useful] an accessory to a 
work-basket as it is ornamental in appearance. 
To make one of these boxes, cut out of pasteboard 
three pieces exactly alike, five and a half inches in 
length, three inches in the widest part, and nar- 
rowing to a point at each end. Cover these with 
white velvet, and on one embroider, in yellow and 


FANCY BUTTON-BOX. 
russet-brown embroidery silks, a spray of leaves 
and two friendly butterflies, together with the 
query, “Button ! Button! Who has the Button ?” 
Three pointed pieces, the same size as the card- 
board bits, must next be covered with thin yellow 
China silk and fitted in as a lining, all the parts be- 
ing neatly overhanded together. The top, however, 
must be left open about four inches, and tied with 
yellow ribbon. The ends-are squeezed when one 
wishes to put in or take out the buttons, and at 





other times hold them most securely. Of course, 
any other colors or designs may be substituted at 
the fancy of the maker. { 


Easter Tokens. 


Easter is the high church festival which bounds 
the winter and begins the spring in the empire of 
fashion; the carnival of new bonnets and gowns. 
Within the last few years it has assumed a new 
importance in the feminine world, as it has become 
one of the great gift days of the year. Therefore, 
it-is “the proper thing” to prepare tokens or 
mementoes for Easter, as well as for Christmas or 
New Year’s. The shop-windows abound in dainty 
little souvenirs, which cost anywhere trom ten 
cents to ten dollars, or many times ten dollars, for 
there are displayed, in some of the jewelry stores, 
crosses, butterflies, and eggs, set with diamonds 
and pearls. Easter eggs of rare and curious design, 
in finest china and porcelain, abound. The most 
beautiful of the new varieties are of Sevres china, 
in exquisite shadings of egg-shell tints, tipped 
with gold and silver. Exquisite porcelain eggs, in 
a variety of colors, with fine porcelam flowers in 
relief trimmed about them, are filled with bon- 
bons for Easter gifts. These little conceits may be 
put to service after the bonbons have vanished, as 
they make dainty receptacles for jewels. One of 
the most appropriate of these is an egg covered 
with pale pink trailing arbutus, all in porcelain, 
each tiny petal molded and tinted in faithful rep- 
resentation of the hardy little spring flowers that 
gladden and brighten the Easter season with their 
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EGG-SHELL VASES. 
fragrance and beauty. Some of the egg-shells 
made from china are as thin and transparent as 
the shells themselves, and show the same delicate 
tints. Many of these have a broken, jagged aper- 
ture at the top. Filled into this is a bright silken 
bag, which may be drawn up with cord and tassels. 
Across the egg is printed in gold letters some ap- 
propriate motto, such as “A joyous Easter,” or 
Christ is risen.” 

A dainty, graceful little wicker basket, filled 
with flowers, is another offering which is in great 
favor. A bow of ribbon of some delicate shade is 
tied jauntily at one side of the handle. After the 
flowers have withered and faded, the basket may 
do service as a receptacle for thimble, needle-case, 
and some bits of fancy work. 

A pretty banner may be made by taking a piece 
of ribbon six inches wide and nine inches long; 
ravel one end out to the depth of an inch, to form 
a fringe at the bottom. If you have the touch of 
an artist, you may paint some soft-looking, trail- 
ing design diagonally across the ribbon. This may 
be hung on a little brass or wooden stand (one may 
be bought for a trifle), to place in front of a lamp, 
to shade the eyes from too bright a light. But, if 
you live at too great a distance from the stores 
where these frames are sold, you may finish your 
banner in another way. Can you handle a jack- 
knife? If so, you are all right; if not, get some of 
y our men-folks to do it for you. Whittle a stick of 
wood, the same width as your ribbon, into a nice, 
smooth, round rod; or, if you can find a piece of 
twig or cane that is smooth and round, you may 
use that instead. With a little mucilage, fasten 
the end of the ribbon meant for the top to this rod, 
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being careful to do so neatly, using as little paste 
as possible. Throw your ribbon over the front, so 
that the rod will not show. If you can get a silk 
cord, with a tassel at each end, you can tie it across 
the top, to hang it up by. A white satin banner, 
with a trailing-arbutus, apple-blossom, or wild 
sweet-brier design painted across it, and hung up 
by a white silk cord, would be very pretty indeed. 
If you cannot paint a design to look graceful and 
dainty, take a brush and, with some gold paint, 
make, in irregular, quaint-looking letters, across 
the satin, some motto, such as “Christ is risen,” 
A joyful Easter,” “‘May Easter joys be thine,” 
ete. Hang the banner up by a narrow ribbon of the 
same shade, or a pretty contrast to the color of the 
banner. Make a tiny bow where it is joined at each 
end of the rod. 

Another neat little gift is made from a piece of 
satin ribbon. Take a length about an inch wide, 
and from twelve to fourteen inches long. This is 
to be a marker for a prayer-book, a hymnal, or a 
Bible. Turn one end back neatly, so as to form a 
point. To this sew a tiny tassel. Pigeontail the 
other end. Any pretty, trailing vine may be 
painted on this ribbon, and some favorite or appro- 
priate texts may be lettered at intervals, in gold or 
sepia. This will be found very useful for a church- 
goer, and it would be nice to have the receiver use 
it for the first time during the Easter services. 

Pretty rectangular cards, with jagged edges, 
made of Whatman’s paper, cost from four to seven 
eents apiece. They are made especially for dec- 
orating. Any one who can paint can make exqui- 
site Easter cards, at a trifling cost, by buying some 
of these jagged-edged cards and outlining some 
pretty designs on them. A few delicate clouds, 
with a flight of birds, and beneath some sentiment 
in gilt letters, will not require very much talent, 
yet will make a dainty, pretty offering, to some 
loved one. 

I must tell of a novel Easter gift, invented by a 
friend of mine. She was a young girl, earning her 
living by her pen and making fancy articles. She 
hit on this little token, and made hundreds of 
them, which she sold. With a pin pick a hole in 
each end of an egg. Then, holding it over a dish 
or saucepan, blow into one hole, and the white and 
yelk of the egg will go out at the other hole. You 
will be surprised to see how small the holes will 
need to be. Withasmall piece of Bristol- or paste- 
board make a little roll or tube, about three- 
quarters of an inch long and an eighth of an inch 
in diameter. This is to form the neck or top of a 
vase; the egg-shell is to be the body. Cover this 
tube with some fancy or gilt paper. Fasten one 
end of it to the top of the shell with mucilage. 
Then make another little tubular piece of card- 
board, a little larger than the other, and cover in 
like manner. Gum it to the bottom of the shell. 
Next, cover a button-mold, or a circular piece of 
paste-board, with fancy paper and fasten it to the 
bottom of the last tubular piece. This is the stand 
on which the vase is to rest. Then, with little gilt 
bands, make two handles, one on each side. This 
forms a little vase (shown in Fig. 1). Any little 
figures or flowers may be painted on each side of 
the shell, or you may decorate it with pictures 
such as come for scrap-books. A handle may be 
put on one side only, with a lip at the top of the 
neck, to represent a pitcher, like that at Fig. 2. 
This is decorated in Aztec style. Careis the great- 
est requisite in making these dainty little trophies. 

While we revel in new bonnets and gowns, while 
we exchange our little tokens of love and affection, 
while we inhale the perfume of the flowers about 
us on all sides, let us not forget the first Easter. It 
was kept by a woman—a woman alone in a garden, 
kneeling by a tomb. 





Children’s Under-Clothes. 


NELLIE BURNS. 
ae 

The under-clothes of little children should be 
made with a special eye to comfort. Waists, 
drawers, and skirts should be made to fit the form 
well; should be neither too small nor too large 
around the waist, and all should be suspended 
from the shoulders. One waist will support both 
the drawers and skirts, but they should not be 
fastened to the same buttons. It should be made 
of stout material—white drilling is best. Face the 
bottom of the waist with a facing three inches 
deep. Half an inch from the lower edge of the 
waist sew on the buttons for the drawers, one in 
the middle of the front and one on each side. No 
button-hole is needed in the middle of the back 








waist-band of the drawers, as it is unnecessary to 
fasten them at that point. One and a half inches 
above these buttons place a row for the skirts, 
including one at a corresponding height in the 
back, on the button-hole side. The buttons used 
should be of quite a large size, as the clothes are 
fastened more firmly on them than on small ones. 
Where children fasten their own clothes, they can 
do so more easily if the buttons arg ofa large size. 

Little children cannot be good and happy if they 
are uncomfortably clad. If garments are too large 
and pull out of place, rubbing the tender skin; or, 
if too small, and press too tightly into the little 
forms, it is no wonder that their wearers often 
become cross and peevish, without even knowing 
why they are so. 


Spring Millinery. 


Easter has been called the ‘“ Feast of Bonnets,”’ 
and it is soon after that high festival that the be- 
witching spring gowns and hats, prepared during 
the blustering days of March, make gay the city 
streets. It seems as though the fickle dame, 
Fashion, would never weary of black, so unusually 
constant has she been to the somber hue, and we 
are informed, once more, that black dresses, black 
trimmings, and black millinery will be the very 
best form. Certainly, if we can have but one new 
bonnet during a season, let that be a black one, 
for then the walking-suit and head-gear can never, 
as the French say, ‘swear at one another.” For 
true elegance one must have a costume that 
matches throughout and bespeaks care in details. 

Cloth bonnets and toques are extremely fashion- 
able, and the only difference between them is that 
one has narrow velvet strings coming from the 
back and tying beneath the chin, and the other 
has not. Over a long toque frame, the smooth- 
faced cloth is laid in soft folds; whiie the brim is 
formed of rather flat tlowers, arranged so that the 
leaves rest lightly on the hair. Rosés are, perhaps, 
the best suited for this, and the most chic of all 
are the unnatural but stylish green roses fash- 
ioned of velvet or satin. As ever in the glad 
spring time, lavender, violet, and mauve are much 
in vogue, and the cloth capotes, made of these 
dainty tints, are truly lovely with a garniture of 
lilacs, pansies, or the deep Russian violets. The 
ties are of purple velvet, so dark that, in the 
shade, they appear almost black. Serviceable 
little straw toques that young ladies choose for 
best in the spring, and second-best throughout the 
summer, are of English or Milan braids. The 
crown is draped with velvet, and two wings are 
placed low on one side, together with a graceful 
aigrette of glittering jet. A more dressy way is 
to cover the top smoothly with black Chantilly 
lace, twine folds of velvet along the sides, and 
pose a butterfly of lace directly in front. Indeed, 
black lace and Brussels net figure largely among 
all the fresh importations of French millinery, 
both as trimming and in forming the entire hat, 
and lace bonnets, toques, and large round hats 
will be worn by women of all ages. They are deco- 
rated with flowers, jet, or wide lace barbes pleated 
in close fan-pleats, and wired to stand upright in 
butterfly bows. 

In all variety of straws, chip, and the trans- 
parent Neapolitan braids, the small English toque 
divides favor with the picturesque Spanish torea- 
dor hat; while there are other large, round hats, 
having low crowns and wide, projecting brims. 
The perennial Leghorn flats have also appeared 
again, and will, as usual, have their reign at mid- 
summer, and be:worn by those country lassies 
who agree with the old writer that ‘from the 
highest to the lowest there is nota single style of 
beauty with which the plain straw hat is not upon 
the best understanding. It refines the homeliest, 
and composes the wildest. It gives the coquettish 
young lady a little dash of demureness, and the 
demure one a slight touch of coquetry. It makes 
the blooming beauty look more fresh, and the pale 
one more interesting. It makes the plain woman 
look at all events a lady, and the lady more lady- 
like.” High praise this; so let us all cherish our 
plain Leghorn flats. As its opposite, however, is 
shown a curious little capote with an open crown, 
which leaves the top of the head uncovered—a 
fashion which was introduced for theater-bonnets 
during the winter. 

Floral wreaths, half-wreaths, and clusters are 
the most favored trimmings, while with them, or 
else alone, are used great quantities of maiden- 
hair fern; the graceful fronds sometimes forming 
the entire facing of a black net hat, and mingling 





with the ribbon bows and ostrich plumes on t¢ es 
crown. Flowers and feathers are often used o 
gether on large round hats, a garland of crush 
roses, without foliage, encircling the back, wha 
bunch of black tips nod in front. Gay red-anie 
yellow poppies, marigolds, and buttereups anea é 
on the rather gorgeous Spanish hats: while modest 
little bonnets have delicate wreaths of blue forge 
me-nots, primroses, or ragged petalled chrysanthe. 
mums. If flowers are not desired, an Alsatian 
bow of velvet or rich ribbon is quite as smart. As 
this makes the face look broader, however, the 
woman of a plump countenance should not venture 
upon it. As the season advances, bonnets of crépe 
drawn on fine wires will be popular, and gauze 
ribbons, lisse and silk muslin pleatings will be used 
for garnitures. Plaid ribbons are liked on chil- 
dren’s hats, but nowhere else; while gold, faney 
braids, embroidery, and passementerie may ve 
applied with a lavish hand wherever faney die- 
tates, or they may chance to look well. f 

With most of the spring hats veils are worn, the 
newest of which are of point d’esprit net, with 
narrow, short points on the edge. A more showy 
style of veiling displays large black dots placed 
far apart on either white or black tulle. These 
have the effect of ‘* patches.” 

aS 


Economy in the Kitchen. 
MRS. M. HOWARD. 
— 

Breakfast, especially on the farm, should be the 
meal, par excellence. Yet how many housekeep- 
ers hesitate about getting such and such things, 
thinking they will not be appropriate, or will not 
go well together. And how many think “Oh, any- 
thing will do for breakfast.’ But it should be the 
pride and delight of every housekeeper to havea 
good breakfast; and one with skill ean prepare 
quite a feast in a short time, and with few mate- 
rials; it really takes skill to do it, but skill can be 
acquired. 

After the table is cleared away, dishes washed, 
ashes removed, the sweeping done, beds made up 
while the dust settles, and numerous other things 
accomplished, the mind turns to dinner. And what 
shall we have for dinner? Suppose we had boiled 
ham for yesterday’s dinner, and a little was left— 
mostly fat, as is usually the case; we must invent 
some way to use it, for we are running the 
house economically. We can either make a hash, 
by chopping it very fine with potatoes, mixing it 
thoroughly, and seasoning it well; or, we can make 
ham-balls by chopping it fine and adding an egg 
for each person and a little flour; beat together, 
make into balls, and fry brown in hot butter. 

Another way to get rid of scraps of ham: Melt a 
piece of butter in a stewpan until it is slightly 
browned. Beat one egg and add to it, then put in 
the ham, finely minced; add as much water as will 
make it moist, stirring it quickly, and pour it on 
some buttered toast. This makes an excellent 
breakfast dish. 

If scraps of beef are left, a delicious hash can be 
made by chopping fine and seasoning well with 
salt and pepper. To one-third of meat add two- 
thirds of chopped cold boiled potatoes, with one 
onion chopped very fine (or the onion can be left 
out). Place in a shallow pan, dredge with a little 
flour, and pour in at the side of the pan enough 
water to come up level with the hash; place in the 
oven, and do not stir it. When the flour is a nice 
brown and has formed a crust, take out, add a 
lump of butter, stir it through and serve immedi- 
ately. Beef-balls can also be made the same as 
ham-balls. 

Every scrap of meat should be saved, for such 
pieces are often handy when the perplexed house- 
wife wonders what to get next, and wishes to be 
as saving as possible. There is often great waste 
in the kitchen by those who say they try hard to 
economize. In cooking meat the water is often 
thrown out without removing the grease. Scraps 
of meat are thrown away because “only a little is 
left, so there’s no use in saving it.” Dried fruits 
are not looked after,and become wormy. Cream 
is left to mold and spoil. The tea and coffee canis- 
ters are left open, thereby losing the strength of 
their contents. : Bones of meat are thrown out, 
when they could be used in making soup. Sugar, 
tea, coffee, and rice are spilled in careless hand- 
ling. Soap is left to waste in the water, tubs are 
left to fall to pieces, brooms and mops are not hung 
up. How much is wasted by some housewives in 
these seemingly small things! Yet these small 
things amount to considerable. 
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The Baker Boys’ Holiday. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
—— 

Up to nearly the close of the last century, the 
houses, manners, and customs of Holland still lin- 
gered in eertain portions of the city of New York. 
Dutch costumes might be seen in the streets, the 
Dutch tongue was chiefly spoken at the Bear (the 
present Washington) Market; and vessels were 
oftener advertised as bound for Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam than for Liverpool and London, 
while the great Dutch festivals of Paas (Easter) 
and Pinkster (Whitsuntide) still flogrished with 
quch of their pristine glory. 

It must have been about the year 1795 that, one 
Saturday morning in the month of April, two ap- 
prentice boys of some sixteen years of age were 
paddling about in a huge wooden tray, kneading 
with their bare feet (which, thanks to the good 
Vrouw Van Bommel, were as white and clean as 
soap and water could make them) a great batch of 

. pread to be baked for Sunday; while the worthy 
owner of the bake-house, little Boss Van Bommel, 
was flying about, in a snowy cap and apron, draw- 
ing from the spacious brick oven the hot rolls and 
muffins, fragrant pies, and erisp cookies for which 
his tidy little shop was famous among all the 
Dutch, English, and French of Manhattan Island. 

“Think you, Hans, that fair weather we shall 
have for our holiday?” asked the shorter and 
stouter of the youths as he paused to rest, leaning 
against the side of the trough and digging one big 
toe into the soft dough. 

“Ya, Claus Spreigle, I think it,” replied Hans 
Vanderveen, peering out of the little bake-house 
window. ‘To the west dves the weather-cock turn 
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“GOOD MORROW TO YOU, SANDY.” 
his beak, and in the blue sky float big hillocks of 
white cloud. Favorable signs are those, the old 
$ea-captain says.” 

“Good! And how much of your earnings have 
you saved against Paas, Hans? Fifteen bright 
‘solid dollars have 1, and, mayhap, not a copper 
penny will remain by Monday night, fcr fine do- 
ings I hear there will be in the markei-place and 
at the Bayard farm.” 

“So! Well, ready am I for them,” laughed Hans, 
“for ’tis twenty whole dollars that jingle in my 
purse. Know you, Claus, if the Ganzevoorts from 
Pavonia will be coming over?” 

“Aye, surely,—Pieter and Flip, and Janneken, 
and the little Blandina, besides many more boys 





and girls from Hoboken, and Flatbush, and Hack- 
ensack.”’ 

“Ach! but a glorious festival will it be!” ex- 
claimed Hans, his long, nurrow face, with its high 
cheek bones, all aglow. 

At that moment, however, there came a loud 
call from Baker Van Bommel of “ Poys, poys, pring 
dat pread dis instant moment!” And so the con- 
versation ended as the apprentices, with a cheerful 
“Ya, ya, Boss!” shouldered the big tray, and five 
minutes later were up to their elbows in flour, as 
they molded the smooth loaves and set them to 
rise. 

Sure enough, Easter Sunday dawned and set in a 
flood of sunshine, with the fairest of promises for 
the morrow, which I fancy was the greater day in 
the eyes of the young ’prentice youths. But the 
descendants of the old Knickerbockers were all 
well taught to regard the Sabbath, and Hans 
looked the personification of decorum as he start- 
ed for the Middle Dutch Church in Nassau street, 
clad in his best deerskin breeches, white shirt and 
blue yarn stockings, with his feet encased in well- 
greased leather shoes and his head crowned by his 
Sunday-go-to-meeting roram hat, in which he had 
pinned a knot of blue ribbon, in honor of the great 





festival of ‘*Moeder Kirk.” His mind, however, 
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KNEADING BREAD IN 


was full of the Paas Monday festivities, and he 
was just wondering what luck he should have at 
the egg-cracking, when, near the Tea-water pump, 
he ran against an old Scotch cobbler, with whom 
he occasionally exchanged a pleasant word, and 
paused to nod and eall, “Good morrow to you, San- 
dy, and a joyful Paas!”’ 

The aged man set down the pail he had brought 
to fill and looked up with asigh. “I thank you, lad- 
die,” he said, “but there is nae joy in the warld 
for me this day. The gudewife greets at hame 
for fear that to-morrow we be turned into the 
cauld streets an’ noowhere to lay us doon to sleep.” 

“Is it so! But how comes that?” asked Hans, 
sympathetically. . 
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“Aye, weel! °Tis all alang o’ having a haid- 
hearted landlord, who threatens to administer 
the law on us for a wee matter o’ five dollars rent, 
while, in so sair a strait are we, through sickness 
and lack o’ cobbling, that it might as weel be five 
hundred. ’Tis a bitter drap, lad, for all my life 
lang hae I held my noddle high and ne’er thought 
the auld wife and I should coom to the almshouse 
and potter’s field at last; but sae it looks noo,” and 
the old man sadly wiped away a tear. 

Kind-hearted Hans was touched, and instinctive- 
ly his hand went to his pocket, while in another 
moment he had counted out five shining dollars 
and was offering them to the unfortunate cobbler. 
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THE BAKE-HOUSE. 

Eagerly the Scotchman seized the money, but 
then a flush overspread his rugged countenance, 
and he handed it back, saying: “Noo, noo, Hans. 
Put up your siller, though you are mair than kind 
and show you hae a gude heart o’ your ain. Maist 
like it were for new kirk-clothes you were saving 
this, and Sandy McCloud is nae the mon to rob a 
laddie.” 

“‘ Foolishness is that you speak!” said the Dutch 
boy, “and insist I must. *T was but for the egg fes- 
tival these dollars were saved, and more have I 
left than ’tis right to throw away; while how 
eould I pray the good St. Nicholas to send me luck 
did the necessities of the poor I not regard, on the 
day the blessed Christus did from the dead arise?” 
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“A vera Christian observe! Weel, weel, then, if 
you will hae it so, and may the bonny Paas sun 
shine on you ali the year lang, for your gudeness 
to a poor auld mon. Mayhap it will ne’er be in my 
power to repay ye; but one wee bit o’ advice will I 
drap in your ear, and the day was when Sandy 


McCloud was thought to be unco’ canny. Scatter. 


not your earnings on bright eggs and sic trash, but 
put it in land, laddie, put it in land! There be 
ground just out o’ town, nigh the Collect Spring, 
selling for fifteen dollars the lot, that I ken will in 
a few years bring muckie gain to the buyer. There 
lies a vera gran’ future before New York, lad,—a 
vera gran’ future,—and who kens but you may live 
to see the city up to Greenwich village yet?” 

‘Not likely is that, Sandy!” laughed Hans. 

“ Aye, aye, lad, vera like; but if ye would ne’er 
stand in the strait I do to-day, bury your siller in 
the ground yonder, and the gude Lord send ye 
a bountiful harvest.” 

The old Scotchman spoke with great earnestness, 
and, as he stood there, with the Easter sun resting 
on his gray hair and beard, he seemed to the boy 
like one of the prophets of old, of whom, when a 
tiny chap, his mother had often read to him from 
her Holland Bible with the silver clasps. 

““My thanks you have, any way,” he said, “and 
your words will I turn over in my mind.” 

And so he did, over and over again, as he sat be- 
neath the high pulpit and ponderous sounding- 
board in the old Dutch Church, while the Dominie, 
in his black silk gown, related the wonderful story 
of the resurrection, and the sands in the hour-glass, 
that marked the time of preaching, dropped 
through, grain by grain. He wondered if it was but 
a coincidence that the price of the country lots 
was just what remained of his Paas money, and 
started in surprise when the clerk rapped with his 
cane, for the sermon to close, and the good Domi- 
nie concluded by saying: “Into the life of every 
one a morning of resurrection there sometimes 
comes, a rising of joy, of prosperity, of happiness! 
But wise must we be, and early, at the very dawn, 
ready to grasp the good offered us of God, ere 
from our sight away it vanishes forever.” 

All through the remainder of that Easter Sun- 
day, and even in his dreams at night, the old 
Seotchman’s words rang in his ears: “Put it in 
land, laddie, put it in land.” 

“Up, up, Hans! Paas Monday is it, and our full 
of frolic we must have the day!” called Claus 
Spreigle, early the next morning, as he treated his 
comrade to a vigorous shake. 

“Whish there, then!” grunted Hans, turning 
over. ‘Not so keen for sport am I as once I was, 
and time is it, I think, that such foolishness we 
left off, and like men began to act.” 

“Donders! Whatever aileth thee, boy ?’’ asked 
Claus, suspending his toilet and gazing at his 
friend in open-mouthed astonishment. ‘ Not keep 
the Paas festival! Is it sick thou art, or has thy 
wisdom-tooth sprouted in the night? Why, ’twas 
but Saturday last that fierce enough wast thou for 
the egg-cracking and dancing!” 

“True is that. But yestermorn a sensible hint 
had I, and with you will I share it, Claus,” and 
Hans, who must have inherited a considerable por- 
tion of the forethought and prudence for which 
his Dutch ancestors were proverbial, proceeded to 
tell his companion of the old Scotehman’s advice 
and of the cheap land selling near the Collect 
Spring. But Claus was too intent on his day’s fun 
to give the idea a thought. 

“A fico,” he cried, “for such foolish talk as that! 
Rather would I have my frolic now than a few 
more jacobuses in my strong-box, when deaf and 
blind and hobbling on a stick am I. ‘A bird that is 
caught in the hand is worth two that in the tree- 
tops tly.’ So be not a silly splutterkin, but come 
and enjoy thyself.” 

Now, Hans Vanderveen was as fun-loving a boy 
as ever cracked a Paas egg or squandered his pen- 
nies on New- Year cookies, while he was the best 
ball-player in the Meadows; but somehow, to-day, 
the ghost of that wise, discreet Holland grand- 
father of his seemed to clutch tight hold of his 
purse-strings, while a bit of Dutch stubbornness 
rose up within him and revolted against Claus’s 
sneering words. So, although he accompanied his 
friend to the Bear Market, he took but a shilling 
in his pocket, while the fifteen dollars remained 
safe and snug at home. 

Truly, the rude place of traffic on the North river 
was a goodly sight on that Easter Monday, decked 
with gay streamers of blue and orange, while the 
tidiest of market-women, from Hackensack and 
Hoboken and Communipaw, displayed on their 





neat little stalls the most tempting of cheese- 
cakes, olykoecks and krullers, gilt gingerbread in 
a dozen fantastic shapes, bunches of sweet spring 
blossoms, and pyramids of bright-hued eggs that 
reproduced every tint known to the artist’s pal- 


ette. To the’squeaking of fiddles and tooting of | 


horns gaudily clad negroes were dancing, and 
hosts of boys stood about laughing, joking, crack- 
ing eggs, munching sweeties, or playing at pitch- 
and-toss. 

*“*Not long will your foolish determination hold 
out here!” whispered Claus in Hans’s ear, as a 
bevy of lads came flocking round them crying: 
“So! Is it you, Hans and Claus! Good! You we 
want to join in a big egg-battle on the Parade. 


Fifty eggs apiece the allowance is, and at the end | 


whoever the most shells has captured he it is will 
be the Paas-Day King. Say, will you come?” 

“Ave, with all my heart, for rare sport will it 
be!” answered Claus; but Hans shook his head. 
‘In such a frolic I care not to take a hand to-day,” 
he said. 

“But why and wherefore?” asked Flip Ganze- 
voort. 

“ Because the eggs he will not buy,” said Claus. 
“His money the splutterkin wants to save and 
bury in the Collect swamp.” 

*Thy tongue can’st thou not hold?” muttered 
Hans, under his breath. 

“Gunst! Whatever mean you?” asked Flip. 

“Only that in his bonnet a bee is buzzing, as his 
Seoteh friend would say,”’ continued Claus. Then, 
in a lower tone, ‘‘ Come, Hans, very queer will the 
boys think it if you do not join, and the price of 
fifty eggs willI lend you. The girls, too, they will 
laugh, and see—here come a whole troop from 
Pavonia now with Blandina Ganzevoort leading the 
way, and pretty as a Pinkster blumie does she 
look!” 

It was avery lively, chattering party that now 
approached, but none had so sweet a voice or mer- 
ry a laugh as one flaxen-haired, fifteen-year-old 
maiden, in the gayest of quilted skirts and trim- 
mest of bodices, who danced up to Hans, saying, 
“Good day, Mynheer Vanderveen, and with me 
are you ready to crack an egg?” 

Before the boy could reply the other youths 
shouted, ‘ No, no, Blandina, ask him not. The Pat- 
roon van Collect is he to be, and Paas-Day sports 
he now does scorn.” 

“But surely a good old custom thou would’st not 
break ?” asked the girl, opening her blue eyes in 
surprise. 

“Nay, jufvrouw, but for the egg-cracking Ido not 
care. Instead, a Paas posy may I not offer thee?” 
and he beckoned to a woman, bearing a basket of 
flowers, determined to expend his one shilling in a 
bunch of violets. 

“No, I thank you, Mynheer,” said Blandina, 
scornfully. ‘From such a stingy splutterkin noth- 
ing would I take,” and with a pout she turned 
away and was soon clashing eggs gayly with the 
other boys and girls, while Hans felt his cheeks 
burn and his heart beat painfully as he wondered 
if any future good could repay him for to-day’s 
sacrifices. 

It was rather a moody youth, then, that followed 
the Paas warriors to the scene of conflict, and sat 
alone on the edge of the Parade, while the battle 
waxed and waned, egg smashed egg, covering the 
fresh grass of our present Bowling Green with 
shells of many colors, and the cries of the victors 
echoed to the extreme end of the Battery, and 
floated out over the blue bay. And he certainly 
felt a bitter throb of jealousy and regret when, the 
fight over, Claus—mocking Claus—was declared the 
Paas-Day King, and Blandina, taking a bow of 
blue and orange ribbon from her dress, pinned it 
on his breast and then went merrily off with him 
to dance at the Bayard farm in the Bowery. 

“Well, whatever betides, all the fun I will not 
lose!” thought Hans. So he followed after with 
Katrinchee Boomptie, who was quiet and sedate, 
and did not bother him with troublesome whys 
and wherefores as to the reason of his conduct, 
which seemed so strange to the frolic-loving Dutch 
lads and lasses. And, with Janneken Ganzevoort 
and Gretchen Rapeljie from Brooklyn, he joined 
in the reels and cotillions on the green, though his 


eyes often followed a certain little scarlet petti- | 


coat and black bodice, that whisked about as 
though their owner had wings on her silver-buckled 
shoes, while he frequently found himself listening 
to catch the words that tripped so lightly from 
one saucy little tongue. 

“Well, glad am I that this day to its forefath- 
ers has gone,” he thought, as he tumbled into his 











weary Claus was rousing the cane na 
‘ nT eee sing the echoes with his in. 
harmonious snores. 

On Easter Tuesday, however, the youth ha@ 
slight reward, when, having begged a few ho . 
leave of absence from cheery little Boss Van <_ 
mel, he took a trip out of town to look at Pe 
ground of which the cobbler had told him ries 
viewed the owner, and paid down his fifteen a i 
lars; while he felt that he had taken one ste: ot 
the ladder of fortune when, several days later, he’ 
ee se up the title of his lot in his strong box soi 
realized that he was a landed propri 
amount, at least. " itn “small 

For five years longer, Hans as well as Claus 
worked day by day in the little bake-house, knead- 
ing, baking, and serving customers, while, each 
spring, Paas and Pinkster were kept up with legs 
and less enthusiasm. At length, one fine evening, 
the term of apprenticeship came to an end and the 
two stalwart young men of twenty-one were sum- 
moned into the parlor behind the shop, where 
they found good Vrouw Van Bommel, in her best 
sap, setting forth rich plum-cake and spiced ale on 
the table, while presently in bustled the worthy 
baker, bearing a couple of fine beaver hats, one of 
which he presented to each, together with his 
“freedom.” Then followed such a shaking of 
hands and drinking of healths as is rarely seen 
between master and employees. 

* And now,” said Mynheer Van Bommel, “TI vil} 
say, dat novare in all de city can pe found pet- 
ter bakers dan you poys, and if vith me you vants 
to stay, glad shall I pe and good vages vill I pay.” 

“Thank you, Boss,” said Claus, “and most will- 
ingly will I remain, for few jacobuses have I, and 
such a situation is not to be sneezed at.” 

“Then will not I,’ said Hans, “for a boss do I 
wish to be, myself. At Greenwich it will be that 
a bake-house I shall, on my own account, set up.” 

“Wat blixum!” ejaculated Claus, while Mynheer 
Van Bommel asked, “ But de money, Hans! From 
vare vill de money come?” 

“From the Englishman, Mr. Leonard,”, replied 
Hans, “who promises me to pay three thousand 
dollars for my lot on the edge of the town.” 

“The egg-money land?” asked Claus, his china- 
blue eyes almost popping out in astonishment. 

“Ya, ya, comrade. It is the same!” And 
surely Hans had reason to feel proud, when, the 
day after attaining his majority, the Englishman 
willingly paid him what seemed, in his eyes, a 
veritable fortune. ‘A canny old Scotchman, in- 
deed, was Cobbler Sandy!” he thought, as he left 
the lawyer’s office with the money in his pocket. 

Just outside the office he encountered Katrinchee 
Boomptie, who asked, ‘‘ Have you heard, Hans, of 
the trouble that has befallen the Ganzevoorts of , 
Pavonia?”’ 

“Ach, no! What is that?” 

“Why, like to lose his home is Mynheer, because 
one thousand dollars he cannot raise, and full of 
sorrow are Janneken and Blandina.” 

“So! A pity is that!” said Hans. 

An hour later he stood on the Jersey shore and 
was making his way to the Ganzevoort farm, 
where he soon brought back the sunshine to a pair 
of sad blue eyes, and set three hundred pounds of 
jolly Dutch farmer to puffing at his pipe of “ Vir- 
ginia”’ in restored peace and contentment. 

The lads and lasses of Greenwich village, in the 
early part of the present century, often declared 
that nowhere could such delicious krullers, cheese- 
sakes, and New Year cookies be found as at the 
‘“ Paas Bakery,” as it was called. 

Hans and his pretty wife, Blandina, lived to see 
New York, true to the old cobbler’s prophecy, come 
creeping up to their very door. Prudent and 
thrifty, in time the shop was given up and all 
their savings invested in land, which doubled and 
trebled in value, over and over again, and their 
sons and daughters began to hold their heads very 
much above the children of the poor under-baker 
Claus Spreigle, though, to Hans’s credit be it said, 
he never forgot his old comrade. 

Nearly a hundred years have rolled away since 
the spring merry-making in the old Bear Market, 
and with them almost the remembrance of the 
ancient Dutch festivals; but occasionally, on some 
bright Easter morning, a wealthy, high-bred Van- 
derveen will take his little ones for a walk down 
to Leonard street, and, as they gaze at the great 
wholesale stores and warehouses which now line 
that thoroughfare, will tell them that it was in 
that vicinity that their ancestor, Baker Hans, in- 
vested his Paas money, and laid the foundation of 
the family fortunes. 
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Three Nice Prizes. 
——-—— 
For the three best lists of answers to the puzzles 
iblished below we offer three very attractive 
prizes all of which will be forwarded to the win- 
S, 2 
ners, post-paid: 
First, for the 
and a dozen te< 
plat 
than ther 
per and g 


best list, hals a dozen table-spoons 
1-Spoons, all of Rogers’ extra silver- 


regular standard plate. The same num- 
rade of spoons cannot be purchased at 
any store for less than five dollars. 

Second, for the next best list, one Rochester 
magic lantern with forty views, descriptive lceture 
and tickets. This lantern will enable any boy or 
girl to give a nice entertainment to a party of 
friends, and, by charging a small admission fee, 
make a snug sum of money. The regular retail 
price of the lantern is three dollars, and we know 
of none other so good at that price. 

Third, for the third best list, a French achro- 
matic telescope, with five lenses, brass slides, 
prass safety-caps, and morocco-covered tubes. It 
is six inches long when closed and sixteen and 
ene-half inches long when open. By its aid you 
can: distinctly see cattle or sheep that are miles 
away. 

Puzzle-answers: must be mailed to “ Puzzle Edi- 
tor, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, 
New York,” on or before the 20th of this month. 
All contestants are particularly requested to read 
the replies published below in response to numer- 
ous inquiries. Please study them carefully, and 
thus avoid any possible misunderstanding. 

29. TRANSPOSITION. 


Complete, I mean attire; 
Transpose, I mean to cluteh; 
Transpose again, and I express 
A game that some like much. 
30. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
scc. 
31. ANAGRAM. 
Edsoldatonic. (The answer is one word.) 
32. LONG DIVISION, 
In the following example, letters are used for 
figures according toa fixed. plan. For instance, yf 
the letter S stands for the figure 9 in one place, it 


ed ware, silver-plated twenty per cent heavier | 








stands for the same figure in every other piace. 
Each letter represents one digit, and only one, and | 
it will be found that all of the ten digits are repre- 
sented. Required, to give the word represented by 
the digits (as here used) when they are placed in 
the following order: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9,0. Also, re- 
quired, to state in figures the mathematical answer 
tothe problem. Of course, the first thing to do is 
to find what digit is represented by each of the 
ten letters that are used. 
AN)NISGWU(AIWHS 
IA 
WSS 
WSB 
SG 
AN 


www 
WBH 
GU 
GT 
W 
33. WORD SQUARE. 

1, a2 small portion of land; 2, an agreeable ex- 
pression; 3, a hard-twisted thread; 4, a girl’s 
name; 5, a portion of one’s life. 

34. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
(One word.) 
35. RIDDLE. 

What travels miles o’er hill, or dale, or plain, 

Which if one tries to stop, he tries in vain? 

’Tis almost deafening with its awful noise, 

Yet is delighted in, at least by boys. 

3%. THE PUZZLERS’ LIBRARY. 

The following are standard works by standard 

authors: 
1. Twoivories missing from the backgammon 
board. 
The same found. 
A poor apple. 
The music-book of the stable. 
A hackman rented. 
The artist’s companion. 
Stuck in a snowdrift. 
Jennie Atmosphere. 
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WINNERS OF THE FEBRUARY PRIZES. 

The February prizes are awarded as follows: 
The first prize, worth five dollars, to M. G. McKee, 
State College, Pa.; the second prize, worth three 
dollars, to Clara P. Barbour, 322 West Monroe 
street, vacksonville, Fla.; the third prize, worth 
two dollars, to Lillian A. Fay, Nanuet, N. Y. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Each month we offer three prizes—no more. We 
do not offer a prize to every one who sends in a 
perfect list of answers. 

To explain the different kinds of puzzles would 
take too much space. If you do not understand 
how any particular puzzle is to be solved, watch 
for the answer, and, when it is published, compare 


| it with the puzzle. Then you can easily study out 


what was intended to be done. 

In no case have we offered a prize for an answer 
to only one puzzle. 

We cannot answer puzzle inquiries by mail, as 
that would be giving some an unfair advantage 
over others. 

The names of the prize-winners are announced 
as promptly as possible. We cannot publish them 
in the next number, as that number goes to press 
before the puzzle-answers are all received from 
the more distant contestants. 

In order that far-away contestants may have a 
fair chance, we have extended the time for answer- 
ing until the 20th of the month. This does not 
mean that the letters must reach us by the 20th, 
but that they must be mailed on or before the 20th. 

The answers to the March puzzles will appear in 
the May number, along with the names of the win- 
ners of the March prizes. 

The interest in this department, shown by the 
hundreds of letters which we receive every month, 
is extremely gratifying. All cannot secure prizes, 
but all who work hard enough can enjoy the pleas- 
ure of solving the puzzles. 


Rustic Window-Box. 
pee rao 
The accompanying illustration of a window-box 
with a canopy, or roof, will give the boys an idea 
of what they can construct with but little trouble, 
in the proper season; and in making it, or some- 
thing on the same plan, they will have the satis- 


A VINE-CLAD WINDOW. 

faction of knowing that they are doing something 
that will afford pleasure to mothers or sisters, as 
well as themselves, and that will add to the at- 
tractiveness of home. We like to get the boys inter- 
ested in work of this sort, for it seems to give 
them a kind of partnership in the home-making 
business. 

The canopy, or roof, can be constructed of rough 
sticks with the bark left on, if you want some- 
thing that will give a very pleasing rustic effect. 
The cross-strips can be fastened in place with 
wires. The rougher and knottier the sticks which 
are used in the construction of this part of the 
box, the more satisfactory the effect, for, during 
the earlier part of the season, it will not be cov- 
ered. After the vines get large enough to hide the 





frame-work, no one will know what it is made of. 
Therefore, if such material is not at hand, any 
kind of strips can be used. Lath will answer very 
well, or strips can be split from boards. If your 
strips are made smooth and even, and you happen 
to have some paint at hand, give them a coat of 
it. This will make them less conspicuous, if it 
happens to be a color which harmonizes with the 
color of the house. But don’t use any that is of a 
glaring color, for it will only serve to make your 
frame-work more noticeable. The illustration 
shows a canopy suitable in height for a low win- 
dow. Of course it can be made to fit a window 
of any size. It will be found much prettier than 
any cloth awning, and quite as effective in fur- 
nishing shade. 


a atl 


The Old Game of Hop-Scotch. 
HENRY D. TAYLOR. 
pare eer 

With the advent of spring come the children’s 
out-door games just as surely as the grass. As I 
was walking down street, the other day, I saw two 
youngsters trying to mark 
out a game of hop-scotch. 
Neither of them knew just 
how to do so, and, as I came 
up, one of them said, ** Mis- 
ter, can you make a hop- 
scotch for us?” Fortunately 
I did know how, and I 
marked it out for them. As 
I passed down the street I 
could not help wondering 
how many of the boys and 
girls of to-day know how to 
lay out the diagram for 
the game, and how it is 
played. All that is neces- 
sary is to mark out a plan 
like the accompanying dia- 
gram, and have a small flat 
stone, called a “scot.” The 
one beginning the game 
stands in front of the place 
marked 1, and throws the 
scot into that number. He 
must then hop into the 
space, and kick the stone 
out with the foot upon 
which he is standing. If, in 
throwing in the stone, it 
rolls upon a,line, or into an- 
other square, or if, in kick- 
ing it, he gets his foot upon 
a line, or if he kicks it out at 
one side of the diagram, he 
is “out,” and another player 
tries his chance. If, how- 
ever, he succeeds in getting 
the scot out of No. 1, he 
then tries No. 2 in the same 
way, and so on until he 
misses. In entering the 
game, he must put a foot in 
each space. Thus, when he 
gets up to 13, he must hop 
into every space, in order, 
before he hops into the one 
where his scot has been 
thrown. If he chooses, he 
ean hop into 1, then into 2, 
then put one foot into 3 and 
the other into 4, thus giving 
him a chance to rest; then 
hop into 5, put a foot into 6 
and 7, hop into 8, put a foot 
into 9 and 10; then jump to 
11 and 12, then hop into 13, 
and begin to kick out the THE DIAGRAM. 
scot. When he begins to kick the scot, he cannot 
put the other foot down until he has kicked the 
scot out of the game or made a mistake, as before 
stated. He can kick it as far as he likes at one 
kick, and from the larger spaces it is quite easy to 
send it out of the game with one kick, while in the . 
smaller ones it requires some skill to get it out 
without touching a line either with the scot or the 
foot. If the game is played by very little folks, it 
is a good plan to have the triangular spaces the 
middle of the game, leaving out from 9 to 17 inclu- 
sive, bringing 18, 19, 20, and 21 close up to 8. This 
makes a shorter and easier game, and is about 
as long as the little ones care to hold up one foot; 
but for the larger children the whole diagram 
should be used. 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


—— 
Agricultural Education in Sweden. 


In Sweden there is no Agricultural Government 
Department, but they have what is known as the 
Royal Agricultural Academy, consisting of, as I 
believe, twenty-four members, all of them honor- 
ary, receiving no compensation for services ren- 
dered. This body elects a secretary, who is 
salaried, and who may be called the “head” of all 
agricultural matters. The Riksdag, that is the 
parliament, votes annually a certain amount of 
money to this academy, the distribution of which 
lies with its board. In different parts of Sweden 
this academy has established special experimental 
farms,—that is, one farm makes a specialty of 
gardening, and another a specialty of fruit-grow- 
ing, another makes a specialty of seed-production, 
and still another of horses and cattle. These agri- 
-cultural stations are supported by the moneys ap- 
propriated by the Riksdag. The Royal Agricultural 
Academy has charge of all the higher agricultural 
education of Sweden, and for this purpose re- 
ceives pupils who must, however, be university 
graduates. . 

In each Province there is a Royal Agricultural 
Society, to which the members are elected by the 
communities. These societies correspond some- 
what to our State agricultural societies, were we 
to elect the members of those societies from the 
counties in the State. These provincial societies 
are for the most part supported by voluntary 
contributions, they also receive financial aid 
through the intervention of the secretary of the 
Academy, and also in extraordinary cases directly 
from the Riksdag, and for such purposes as pur- 
chasing thoroughbred animals for breeding pur- 
poses, extensive drainage, forest clearing, ete. 
Each provincial society carries on an experimental 
farm of its own, the.manager and head-teacher of 
which however is always appointed by the Royal 
Agricultural Academy. These provincial experi- 
mental farms are also used as colleges, at which a 
pupil spends two years, and being duly examined, 
is graduated and becomes eligible as foreman or 
manager of a private farm. One important branch 
of the agricultural education at these farms is the 
dairy instruction, which is under the supervision 
of a thoroughly competent teacher, always ap- 
pointed subject to the approval of the Royal 
Academy. 

At the Royal Academy several classes of agri- 
cultural engineers are prepared; after passing 
their examination, these are drafted out as pro- 
vincial engineers, or dairy instructors, or managers 
and teachers of provincial colleges, drawing a 
salary indirectly from the State through the pro- 
vincial societies. The duty of these, whether 
agricultural engineer or dairy instructor, is to 
visit any farm or dairy on application by the 
owner and give any advice desired, free of charge, 
except repayment of traveling expenses. By this 
system, the Swedish government has endeavored, 
and with most marked success, to get the general 
knowledge of agricultural theories and practice 
diffused among the entire agricultural population. 
And still the government has not stopped here, 
but, having done everything possible to improve 
the agricultural production of the country, assists 
the farmer still further;— it assists the farmer 
even to the market and foreign trade. For in- 
-stance, the Swedish government has two perma- 
nent representatives in England whose sole duty 
is to keep thoroughly informed as to the wants of 
the English market, so far as it concerns the 
products of Sweden exported to that country. 
‘They watch the fish-market, the grain, cattle and 
dairy market, and to a certain extent act as in- 
spectors of fish and dairy products exported, and 
all other Swedish products coming to that market. 
The presence of these inspectors in England has 
been of great benefit to the Swedish exporter, inas- 
much as he is also a great assistance in the matter 
of selling. I need not say more than affirm my 
sincere belief that the Swedish people have to 
thank this system alone for raising their agri- 
culture from a deplorable state less than twenty 
years ago to a state comparable with, if not supe- 
rior to, that in any part of Europe. 

F. K. MORELAND. 
aan 
The Timber Question in Arizona. 

No part of Secretary Rusk’s annual report pos- 
sesses more interest to residents of Arizona than 
his remarks upon the timber question. He strongly 
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recommends that Congress shall amend the laws 
so as to bring the timber thieves to a sudden and 
final halt. They are cutting and destroying timber 
in Arizona in a manner which is disgraceful. The 
damage is incalculable, and cannot be repaired in 
years, if ever. I hope the Senate and House will 
act promptly on the Secretary’s recommendations. 
The question is not a political one, but is of vital 
importance to the country. Not only should the 
timber already growing be protected, but effective 
provision should be made for planting and rearing 
trees throughout the West. If Australia can foster 
tree-planting on her plains and mesas, surely we 
can. More trees mean more homes throughout the 
treeless regions of our country. 
S. G. TURNER, Walker, Yavapai Co., Arizona. 

A Little Country Home in Tennessee. 

The possibilities of agriculture, as affording op- 
portunities for men of small means to make com- 
fortable homes for themselves and their families, 
and to escape the restraints that they must inevit- 
ably labor under, as mere hired workmen in the 
various avenues of industry, was finely illustrated 
by a recent visit to a small fruit-farm in Western 
Tennessee. 

The farm consisted of sixteen acres of good land. 
It was clean and well fenced, had a comfortable 
frame cottage of five rooms, and a small stable, 
and shed for fruit-packing. Upon this little farm 
is grown almost every fruit that the soil and cli- 
mate of Tennessee can produce, and that means 
the majority of such as are indigenous within the 
temperate zone. There was a thrifty young apple 
orchard; there were peaches, plums, apricots, 
pears, quinces, cherries, grapes, blackberries, 
raspberries, strawberries. Of these, the latter 
were as yet the main market crop, for the reason 
that it had been possible to get them under culti- 
vation and upon a paying basis earlier than the 
other fruits. 

Three acres of the best market varieties were 
shown. Therows were full, runners kept in check, 
and the plants looked green and thrifty. The farm 
had been but a few years under cultivation, and 
most of the orchard fruits were but just coming 
into bearing. Yet the owner’s books showed that 
his net sales of produce had been above eight lhun- 
dred dollars during the past year. Under the sys- 
tem that was being pursued, the income would 
doubtless augment with succeeding years. Be- 
sides this, a good garden—the cellar being well 
stored with its products, for winter use—had done 
much toward supplying the table, and so reducing 
the expenses of maintenance. 

These few acres had been purchased—partly on 
eredit—for a couple of hundred dollars. A roof 
sufficient for shelter had been erected and made to 
answer during the “ day of small things,” and had 
been added to as circumstances permitted. This 
man had been a blacksmith, working in a large 
town, where rents and the necessaries of life were 
high. He had, after long debate, summoned up 
courage to make what was practically a new start 
in life, andthe result had been most happy. Upon 
this littl® property the owner put, at the time of 
my visit, the moderate estimate of $1,600. It was 
free from ineumbrance, and I have no doubt that 
sum could readily have been obtained for it. 

In the light work of cultivating, gathering, and 
packing the fruit, the owner was assisted by wife 
and children. In this occupation all were growing 
healthy and strong, whereas the doctor had before 
been a frequent and expensive visitor. The family 
was better housed, better fed, and better clothed 
than had been possible under previous conditions, 
and within a few years they had succeeded in 
securing to themselves ‘a home such as they could 
hardly have accomplished within a lifetime in 
the city. 

If such an object-lesson as this could be placed 
bodily before the overcrowded and overworked 
artisans of our industrial centers, it should and 
might do much toward relieving what Edward 
Everett Hale has aptly termed “ the congestion of 
the cities.” 

K. R. FRANKLIN, Western Tennessee. 
a 
Razor-Back Pigs in Florida. 

I notice in a recent issue of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST an account of the Tennessee razor- 
back, his sagacity and propensity for getting into 
mischief. I think our Florida variety of the razor- 
back can beat his Tennessee brother in cunning | 
and sagacity, and is no whit behind in lawlessness. 
The Florida hogs go in herds. When a rail-fence | 


stands in their way, one of the animals stands 

against it, while another mounts his back he! 
goes over. He then turns around and thrusgie 
snout under his side of the fence, while a bi ny 
low of the herd joins him from the other, a pis, 
two lift the fence, while the rest march ma 
When once inside of an enclosure, it is excosdiigall 
difficult to get them out, for they will run Se 
open gate or a gap in the fence a honélan ti o> 
without seeing it, if they do not want to get ou Mi 

Our orange groves offer a constant teneplenal . 
them, and stimulant to their predatory ingengiall 
=uey enter them only at night, going chedaie 
over, or under any kind of fence, When they have 
helped themselves to all the oranges they can 
reach from the ground, one of the pigs climbs t¢ 
his mother’s back, and from this standpoint wert 
and drops for the rest of the herd. Then a smaller 
pig mounts the back of the first one, and clears the 
oranges from still higher limbs. In some Cases, as 
many oranges as would fill two or three boxes are 
destroyed in this way on a single tree. If any one 
thinks these statements are exaggerated, they can 
be verified by plenty of eye-witnesses. : 

R. F. RIGDON, Putnam Co., Florida, 
—_ 
The Situation in South Dakota. 

The year 1889 pr ved to be an eventful one for the 
Dakotas. The admission of the Territories as States 
gives what we have long prayed for—self-govern- 
ment and a voice in national legislation. The pro- 
hibition plank was adopted by over six thousand 
majority. 

The exceptional drought of the season of 1889 
will long be remembered. I have lived in South 
Dakota eight years, and never saw anything like 
it. In various parts of the State seasonable’show- 
ers produced good crops—from fifteen to twenty- 
five bushels of wheat, good corn everywhere, and 
fair potatoes. I estimate that, on an average, 
three-fourths of the State did not produce more 
wheat than enough for bread and seed. Thus, the 
farmers of the drought-stricken districts are eom- 
pelled tu depend on borrowed money for feed and 
necessary expenses another year. Chattel mort- 
gages, at two or three per cent a month, make it 
hard on thousands of the tillers of the soil. A great 
many will be obliged to have assistance from their 
counties, in order to pull through. They are not 
paupers, but have simply met with unforeseen 
misfortune. The old settlers are not discouraged, 
while a few of the later ones have left the State 
with disgust. At this writing, wheat is sixty-two 
cents, corn twenty-seven cents, oats twenty-five 
cents, potatoes fifty cents, beef cattle $2 and $2.15 
per 100 pounds live weight. We have had an 
open winter, and cattle running at large are in 
beef condition. Horses running out are fat with- 
out any grain. Farmers generally are paying more 
attention to diversified farming, raising some fine 
grade Percheron, Clyde, and Shire horses, also Hol- 
stein, Hereford, and Shorthorn cattle. More corn 
will be planted in the future and more hogs raised. 
As dry as last season was, wheat on corn ground 
went from fifteen to twenty-five bushels per 
acre, while thousands of acres on plowed wheat- 
stubble ground did not yield three bushels per 
aere.. Our county has been settled seven years, 
and it is gratifying to see the many fine farm 
residences and barns throughout the county. The 
old sod-shanties and other claim-shacks have dis- 
appeared, and the new houses and barns would do 
eredit to any old-settled country. Our villages 
contain fine business and private residences. The 
military reservation of Ft. Sisseton, in the eastern 
part of the county, will soon be thrown open for 
settlement, as will also a large part of the Sisse- 
ton Indian Reservation, bordering on our eastern 
line. I have given the facts as they exist, and 
believe that those coming in now and those that 
hang on will succeed. 

GEO. HICKMAN, Marshall Co., South Dakota. 
a ere 
Draining a Connecticut Farm. 

During the past thirteen years, I have put in 
some 12,000 feet of underdrains; of these about 
10,000 feet were tile, and the balance stone and 
plank drains. The land drained was filled with 
springs, rendering it impossible to drive on some 
part of it. It was boggy, and produced a light 
crop of coarse grass, which would not pay the ex- 
pense of gathering. The fifth crop from a four- 
acre lot of this drained land yielded thirteen loads 
of timothy as large as two heavy yoke of cattle 
could draw, and other crops have been excellent. 
I bought 2,200 lengths of drain-tile of Jackson 
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; prothers, Albany; these were superior to the 
: put, if drain-tile are porous, I should pre- 
sage feet to thirteen inches as the length for 
fer a ae they being more rapidly laid, and 
a aie to displacement. If I were to drain 
nee of the same kind of land, I should make 
“ae Jank-drains. The farmer who has timber 
only 9 expense; the drains are not easily dis 
can Pe end ete less liable to clog than tile-drains. 
EP ccmstroct a plank-drain, the stuff ean be sawed 
nch anda quarter thick, six inches and seven 
a half inches wide, and of any length con- 
easent for handling. These planks are spiked 
together like the saddle-boards on a roof ; holes 
are bored at intervals; they are then laid, cobble- 
stones are earefully packed at the sides, and pro- 
miscuously thrown on top until the ditch is filled 
to within twelve or fifteen inches; the stones are 
covered with leaves, or any coarse material, to 
keep the earth from them, and the earth thrown 
out is seraped over the leaves, and the diteh is 
finished. By using wider plank, a larger outlet 
can be secured, if desirable. Drains of this kind, 
jn our vicinity, have done good service for fifteen 
years, and I have reason to think that where the 
planks are kept constantly wet by running water, 
the child does not live who will outlast them. I 

would use these drains only on springy land. 

DWIGHT BIDWELL, Hartford Co., Conn. 
<> 
“California on Wheels.” 

The much-talked-of “California on Wheels” ar- 
rived in Los Angeles, Dee. 12, after stopping at 
San Jose, Santa Rosa, Napa, Sac ramento, Stockton, 
Modesto, Merced, and Fresno. It remained on ex- 











East think of giving, and in part from thinning, 
which is sometimes done to the extent of two- 
thirds of the green fruit. In fact, California 1s no 
place for a lazy farmer. Other industries are ex- 
hibited also. Among them, silk cocoons, raw silk, 
thread and cloth, cotton in various stages, and in 
cordage and cloths, fleece of Angora goats in all 
stages, from the raw to the finished state. 

There are onyx from San Luis Obispo Co., mar- 
ble from Inyo Co., rich minerals from all over the 
State, fine terra cotta, and many other mineral 
products to be seen. The cars have large glass 
windows, and the exhibits are fixed so that many 
can be viewed, though swiftly, as the train passes. 
And it is hoped that when it reaches New York the 
editor will go and see it. 

LouIs LETTELIER, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 
> 
Development in Utah. 

Utah is now attracting tourists’ attention. The 
climate is fully equal to the much-extolled one of 
Colorado. It is quite equable, and the lower alti- 
tude (some 3,500 feet) is a positive delight to weak 
lungs and heart. At Moab, on Grand River, the 
surveyors of the new railroad—the Denver, Colo- 
rado-Cafion, and Pacific—leave every vestige of 
settlement behind them, and enter the awful 
eafions of the Colorado. The road is to run from 
New Castle, Colorado, to Yuma, and will supply 
Southern California with coal. It is destined to 
be one of the most remarkable scenic lines in 
America. The Grand Valley, above the Colorado, 
is, where watered, a garden-spot. 
tobacco, peanuts, and fruit of all kinds are grown. 
Sugar is largely produced. There are still between 





and will go higher. The immediate cause of the 

scarcity of wheat-ships is the development of Paci- 

fic coast coal mines, which has destroyed the busi- 

ness of bringing coal here from England. Ships 

cannot afford to come in ballast until! freights go- 
to forty or forty-five shillings a ton. The present 

wheat-tleet brings some iron, coke, cement, and 

bulky merchandise to the coast, and the former- 
coal-ships have left the trade forever. If this con- 

dition of things continues, it will do more to lessen 

the acreage of wheat in California than all the 

inventions of the past few years can possibly do to - 
increase it. The extremely favorable winter that 

California is having has already turned the 

thoughts of thousands of wheat-farmers to more - 
diversified products, which can be sent to market 

by railroad, instead of by sea. Whether or not the- 
railroads can afford to carry wheat to the Atlantic 

seaboard at a price which will leave the wheat- 

grower a living profit is one of the problems of the - 
future. Many prominent railrord men think that - 
it can be done. But, at all events, it is evident that . 
the California wheat-farmer has need of all the- 
system and intelligence he can bring to bear on 

the business. -There is money in wheat, even at 

present prices and freights, for the better type of 

farmers, but many men have found it hard te 

make both ends meet this season. 

CHARLES H. SHINN, Alameda Co., Cal. 
— ——— 


Prosperity in Australia, 
We have had in New South Wales the past year 


Cotton, corn, | One of the most beautiful seasons ever experi- 


enced in Australia. The wheat crops are magnifi- 
cent, and, speaking generally, escaped the rust; 





hibition a short time, 
then started on its way 
to New Orleans, thence 
to St. Louis, back to Den- 
ver (where probably a 





fresh supply of some 

things will be sent to a ee 
meet it), then to St. Paul, EF 
Duluth, and Chicazo,and | )-~~ : 
on to the Atlantic Coast. 45; Uf 


It is expected to be gone 
one year. The train con- 
sists of three cars,one the 
living-car of the attend- 
ants, seven in number— 
two women and five men. 
Large crowds view the 
tempting display. The 
writer entered early. to 
ayoid the crowd. The 
first thing he saw was 
collection of nuts, among 
them some beautiful al- 
monds (Bidwell Mam- 
moth) from Butte Coun- 
ty, but larger and finer 
ones from other counties. 
Japanese persimmons 














where rusted, it was very 
slight. The hay crop has 
been a bounteous one;. 
in many places over 
three tons to the acre: 
have been cut. The fruit 


Tn crop, however, is not a. 
‘ mo very good one. It might. 


“--s.ye.| be described as fairly 
=| average. The harvest 

-- has been rather protract- 

ed, the weather being 
showery, with occasion- 
ally very heavy thunder 
storms; added to which, 
men have been some- 
what scarce. The late 
crops of wheat and oats 
have taken the rust 
much more than those> 
earlier sown. The great- 
est help the colonies 
have had for some years 
has come now in the 
high prices of wool, 
which is the great prod- 
uct in Australia. The 
rise in price is fully two 
pence per pound over the- 








were numerous and as 
big as teacups. Nearly 
everything of a perish- 
able nature is sealed in alcohol. One jar contains 
three onions from San Luis Obispo, weighing seven 
pounds each; another, four pears from Modesto, of 
five pounds each. As to pears and peaches, noth- 
ing is finer than the Bartlett pears and big peaches 
from Kern Co. Apples are shown as delicious as a 
man could want, and yet some say “California 
can’t raise apples and corn.” The preserved fruits 
appear very fine in their glass jars. California 
fruit generally would look the same in the grocer- 
ies if we could see through the tin cans. The dried 
fruit deserves special mention. In this respect 
Los Angeles Co. was thrown in the shade, owing to 
the small allowance in space and the half-hearted 
manner in which the Angelenos took hold; and 
now they are sorry. 

Dried figs attract much attention, and many 
beautiful boxes of black, blue, red, and white 
ones are displayed, although this is a compara- 
tively new industry. At the present rate it will 
soon rival the orange. London layer raisins and 
French prunes are exhibited far richer than the for- 
eign articles. The citrus fruits exhibited consist 
of oranges, lemons, limes, and citrons. The large 
humber of jars filled with grain will interest many. 
Possibly some farmers never saw such fine speci- 
mens of wheat, Egyptian corn, and other things. 
The writer never did. It may be asked, Is it be- 
cause it is California that all these things are so? 
Yes, partly, but not altogether. It is largely the 
result of cultivation such as few farmers in the 





OLD MORMON FORT MOAB. 


twenty and thirty thousand acres open to settlers. 
Thousands more acres could be redeemed by capi- 
tal invested in ditches. The scenery of the Sierra 
La Sal is of the most wild, romantic, and beautiful 
character. 

In 1849, the Mormons built at Moab the old fort, 
shown in the engraving, in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to found a colony there. This is the place 
the Southern Utes last year demanded in exchange 
for their Colorado reservation. 

M. M. RICHARDSON, Utah. 
—__— 


The Wheat Trade of the Pacific Coast. 


The remarkable condition of affairs in the grain 
trade on the Pacific coast during the past winter is 
worth the attention of all American wheat-pro- 
ducers. There were not enough “ ships in sight” to 

sarry away the wheat, and a new season is coming 
on. Wheat interests here will be seriously affected, 
beyond a doubt, and even the cheapness of har- 
vesting methods may not be sufficient to save the 
growers from loss. To give the statistics, there were 
in California, on the first of December, 500,000 tons 
of wheat for export. Oregon and Washington also 
have a largesurplus. The entire tonnage of wheat- 
vessels in port aggregated only about 200,000 tons. 
The disproportion in the Northern ports is quite as 
bad, if not worse. Some relief may be had from 
Australia, perhaps to the extent of 150,000 tons, but 
this is not certain. Freights have been raised from 
twenty shillings per ton to thirty-five shillings, 








price obtainable in 1888. 

This means something 
over two million pounds ($10,000,000) extra coming 
into the country more than that year from this one 
industry, and will help the financial institutions 
to a great extent. Added to that, we have in New 
South Wales had a new land act, which has given 
the pastoralist fixity of tenure, which was one of" 
the things mostly wanted by our pastoralists. 

The rise in wool is mostly attributed to three- 
sauses: firstly, the great cleanness of the last year’s 
clip, being absolutely free from burr-seed or dirt;. 
secondly, from the general commercial prosperity 
all the world over, more particularly in Great. 
Britain; and thirdly, to the reported loss of twenty 
million sheep in the Argentine Republic. 

The dairying industry is making great strides in 
most of the coast districts of Australia; factories. 
springing up everywhere; as many as two and 
three large factories in one district, where twelve 
months ago there was not one. Some of the silver 
and gold mines here are giving splendid returns. 
The Mount Morgan gold mine near Rockhampton, 
Queensland, paid in dividends last year one million 
sterling. The Broken Hill proprietary silver mine 
last week turned out for its week’s output over 
137,000 ounces of silver. The capital, as repre- 
sented by the present market value of shares in 
the Mount Morgan gold mine, amounts to the 
great sum of £7,000,000, and the Broken Hill pro-: 
prietary mine about £4,500,000, with few sellers. 
Several other great finds are reported. 

G. E. MACKAFFIE, New South Wales. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


i 
The Latest in Swine-Feeding. 


For the past three years, the Wisconsin Station 
has been experimenting for the purpose of deter- 
mining the effects of various foods upon the car- 
cass, bones, and viscera of hogs. In all cases, corn- 
meal has served as a ration for one lot of pigs 
under study, because corn is and must continue to 
be the staple hog-food at the West. Against corn- 
meal has been fed a ration containing part corn- 
meal, but in addition such other ingredients as 
dried blood, peas, shorts, or skim-milk—foods rich 
in protein, or lean-meat producing. To avoid 
redundancy, the phrase “corn ration” will be 
understood to mean corn, salt, ashes, and water; 
“mixed ration” will mean part corn, and with 
the articles above mentioned containing con- 
siderable protein, together with ashes, salt, and 
water. Prof. W. A. Henry says the following seem 
to be fair deductions from these investigations: 

For the market price or cost of production, 
Indian corn is beyond all comparison the cheapest 
single food for hogs. They will live a long time 
and make a fair gain upon an exclusive corn diet. 
When kept upon such a ration, they grow quite 
fat, but, when yet small, have the form and ap- 
pearance of mature hogs, being dwarfed in size. 
When kept in the pen, they seem satisfied after 
eating, lying down in apparent comfort to await 
the next meal. The carcass of corn-fed hogs con- 
tains more fat and less water, twenty-five per cent 
less muscle, or lean meat, and less blood than car- 
casses of hogs given a mixed ration. The exclusive- 
ly corn-fed hogs also have smaller livers and kid- 
neys, the skeleton is lighter, and the bones not as 
strong; the hide may be less, and the hair is not as 
strong. Hogs living on corn-meal, water, and salt 
did not seem to have their bones strengthened by 
feeding well-water instead of rain-water. But hogs 
living on corn-meal, salt, and rain-water had their 
bones doubled in strength by feeding hard-wood 
ashes, and still further strengthened by feeding 
ground bone. The ash material in the bones of such 
hogs was doubled in amount, ground bone giving 
better results than wood ashes. The hogs also drank 
more water, consumed more food, and made much 
heavier gains than those not getting ground bone 
or ashes, but did not have more muscle or lean 
meat. Hence, Prof. Henry’s final conclusion that 
while the body of the hog, perfect or imperfect, is 
the result of inheritance, it can be greatly modified 
by the kind of food given. 

a 


What the Stations are Doing. 


A clever feature of the sixth annual report of 
the Wisconsin Station is that its 228 large-type 
pages give in plain and simple language the re- 
sults obtained, with as few tables as possible. The 
scientific details are given in tabular statements 
in the appendix. 

The mycelium or spores of fungous diseases often 
hibernate in seeds and germinate with them. 
Some diseases may thus in one sense be hereditary, 
the disease of the parent plant being transmitted 
direct to the seedlings by infected seeds. This ac- 
counts for the introduction of new plant diseases 
in many instances. 

Puget Sound cabbage and cauliflower seed are 
large and sound and of high germinating power, 
but, according to the Ohio Station, there is no dif- 
ference in the crop between plants grown from 
Puget Sound or Eastern seed, either in time of ma- 
turing or quantity and quality of crop. Given the 
same qualities in both cases, Puget Sound seed is 
more desirable than Eastern seed, simply because 
of the greater vigor of the plants grown from it. 

The Rhode Island station is giving special atten- 
tion to bee-keeping. Its Bulletin 4 is an excellent 
compilation as to the importance of the apiary, the 
most approved methods of management, and the 
line of experimental work undertaken. It directs 
attention to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas as to the unconstitutionality of prohibit- 
ing bee-keeping, and to recent German laws which 
guarantee all land-owners the privilege of keeping 
bees. Testimony is given to prove that bees do 
not injure fruit. 

The girdling of grapevines causes the fruit to 
ripen in New England seven to ten days earlier. 
There is no loss of sugar, and the fruit is increased 
in size, though more soft. But the latter is no ob- 


jection when sold in local markets. Fruit trees 
may be protected from mice, rabbits, and wood- 
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chucks by painting the trunks with a mixture of a 
tablespoonful of Paris green to two gallons of 
paint. Trials with several Japanese farm crops 
are also reported in Bulletin 7 from the Massachu- 
setts Hatch station. 


The’ most comprehensive and practical state- 
ment of the fungous diseases of the cranberry is 
Prof. Halsted’s work in Bulletin 64, New Jersey. 
A wet, warm season is most favorable to the devel- 
opment of the cranberry scald, for which no rem- 
edy has been found, although sanding the bog and 
controlling the water so that it will be low in sum- 
mer are usually beneficial. The trouble is prima- 
rily due to a minute fungus that is found in all 
parts of the infected plant and also in the sur- 
rounding soil. 





Market-gardeners are interested in the tests con- 
ducted at the various stations of different varieties 
of vegetables. The Ohio trials have shown in 
every case that the Early Wakefield cabbage yields 
a larger per cent of its crop at any given early date 
than Etampes or Express, and matures its entire 
crop earlier than either of the varieties named. 
All of the Early Jersey Wakefield were solid and 
fit for market, which commends this as the best 
2arly cabbage. There is, however, much difference 
in the various strains of seed of the same variety 
offered by seedsmen. 


The brown rot of plums, cherries, and peaches 
does much damage. Such trees at the Ohio sta- 
tion (Vol. 2, No. 7) were sprayed April 11, before the 
leaves came out, with a simple solution of copper 
sulphate; with a solution of one pound of London 
purple in one hundred gallons of water on May 15; 
and on May 25, and again on June 5, with a combi- 
nation of London purple and the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. The result was quite encouraging, although 
the rot was not fully prevented. The fruit was 
fairly well covered with the copper sulphate,which 
stayed on (despite the many rains) until it ripened 
in September, and had to be washed off. 


It is usually estimated that 80 per cent of the 
manurial elements in the food consumed by cows 
is voided in their excrement. In Dr. Collier’s ex- 
periments (eighth report, New York), fully 90 per 
cent of all the fertilizing constituents of the food 
consumed was voided, and, if properly preserved, 
may be used to maintain the soil’s fertility. He 
found that, at the usual prices for commercial 
fertilizers, the amount of plant-food in the daily 
excrement (liquid and solid) of well-fed cows was 
worth over ten cents, or $36 per year. The daily 
food of these cows cost fourteen and one-fourth 
cents per head. Thus, nearly three-fourths of the 
cost of the food was got back in the manure. 

Object lessons are easy for any farmer to learn. 
The Michigan experiment station appreciates this 
point. Its Bulletin 56 describes the ribgrass, or 
narrow-leaved plantain (Plantago lanceolata), 
which is such a pest in grass lands and lawns, and 
is now spreading rapidly in the Middle and West- 
ern States, especially in clover fields. Its spread 
is due to the fact that its seeds are largely mixed 
with clover seed. With each copy of this bulletin 
is inclosed a little packet of clover seed containing 
an admixture of plaintain seed, so that every 
farmer can recognize the difference at sight. After 
such a lesson farmers will be careful to inspect 
their clover seed and buy only pure clean seed. 

The black rot had for several years destroyed the 
fruit in a Columbus, 0., vineyard. Last year it 
was sprayed April 16, before the leaves had ap- 
peared, with a simple solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, treating the posts and trellises as well as the 
vines to destroy the winter spores of the fungus. 
It was next sprayed May 17 with the Bordeaux 
mixture, made by filling a Nixon barrel-machine, 
which holds fifty gallons, nearly full of water, and 
then adding three or four gallons of hot water in 
which six pounds of copper sulphate crystals had 
been dissolved. Four pounds of freshly-slaked 
lime were then poured in, and after a thorough stir- 
ring the mixture was ready for use. Sometimes, 
instead of the crystals, powdered copper sulphate 
was used; it was put in the barrel of clear water 
and was soon dissolved. A third and last applica- 
tion was made June 25 with the same mixture. C. 
M. Weed says the treatment was very successful, 
although in adjoining vineyards the crops were 
wholly destroyed. The crops were more or less 
covered with the mixture, however, which (accord- 
ing to the Delaware station) can be easily removed 
by immersing the bunches in a solution of ten gal- 
lons of water to two gallons of cider vinegar. The 
same mixture was used with beneficial effect for 





the quince-leaf spot, but proved injurious to ap- 
ples when applied for the scab. 

Rc —— Pir’ region of the Algerian Sahara 
des¢ rt is a long plain, about fourteen miles in 
width, bounded on either side by rocky plateaus 
It is forty feet below the surface of the sea, and 
the water bearing strata is 230 feet below the sur- 
face. When this water is reached, it comes up 
with great force at first, and often breaks through 
the overlying rock, forming little lakes, in which 
fish in large numbers and several varieties are 
found. During the last seven years a French reela- 
mation company has created three oases and three 
villages, sunk nine artesian wells, each securing a 
water supply of 5000 gallons a minute, reclaimed 
and put under cultivation over 900 acres of land 
planted 50,000 palm trees, constructed more than 
25 miles of irrigation canal, and built houses and 
cottages for the workmen, as well as stores and 
depots. This has taken nearly $150,000, and there 
is every prospeet that the venture will turn out a 
profitable one. About eighty palm trees may be 
planted to the acre, although the average does not 
reach that number, and, in good seasons and under 
favorable conditions, each tree yields a profit of 
about $1.80. Although the plantations are not yet 
in full and vigorous bearing, the company exports 
large quantities of dates into France, the season of 
1888-9 having yielded over 130 tons. The henna 
and madder plants are also largely grown, as well 
as rye-grass, cereals, millet, maize, wheat, and 
barley. 

EXPERIMENT STATION LITERATURE. 

ALABAMA—Exp. Sta. at Auburn, Bul. 9, December, 226 
pp., 6 plates, nematode root-galls; Bul. 10, January, 16 
pp., grape culture. 

CONNECTICUT — Annual report of the trustees of 
Storrs ag’l school at Mansfield, 38 pp. Exp. Sta. at ee 
Haven, Bul. 101, January, 4 pp., analyses o 
ous superphosphates. 

KANSAS — State Board of Agriculture report for 
—— 3 oo a er 144 pp., 4 plates, L.A 
appendix of 32 pp. anc plates on pig-feeding ex - 
ments: M. Mohler, Secretary, Topeka: af liaise 

LovuIsiaNA—Bureau of agriculture, monthly crop re- 
ports, embracing also notes from the various experiment 
Stations. Exp. Sta. at Baton Rouge, Bul. 25, October, 30 
pp., analyses of commercial fertilizers and other sub- 
stances useful to agriculture; Bul. 26, annual report. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Hatch Exp. Sta. at Amherst, Bul. 7, 
January, 24 pp., small fruits, gypsy moth, combined fungi- 
cides and insecticides in potato-growing. Bul. 13 of the 
meteorological report. State station at Amherst, Bul. 35, 
November, 12 pp., feeding experiments with milch cows. 

MICHIGAN—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, Bul. 55, 
December, 32 pp» fruit-testing at the South Haven sub- 
station; Bul. 56, February, 4 pp., rib-grass or narrow- 
leaved plaintain in fields of clover, with samples of seed. 
_MINNESOTA—Exp. Sta. at St. Anthony Park, Bul. 9, 
November, 28 pp., 20 illus.; Russian willows and poplars, 

ape Foy Sta. at Columbia, Bul. 9, December, 78 
pp., study of the life history of corn at its different periods 
of growth. 

NEW JERSEY—Exp. Sta. at New Brunswick, Bul. 63, 
December, 26 pp., experiments on tomatoes; Bul. 64, 
December, 40 pp., some fungous diseases of the cranberry. 

NEW YORK—Exp. Sta. at Ithaca, Bul. 14, December, 16 
pp., en the strawberry leaf-blight, on another disease of 
the strawberry. Exp. Sta.at Geneva, eighth annual report 
of the board of control, for 1889, with reports of director 
and other officers, 424 pp. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Raleigh, Bul. 67, Octo- 
ber, 16 pp., seed tests; Bul. 68, November, 8 pp., farm and 
dairy buildings. 

RHODE ISLAND—Exp. Sta. at Kingston, Bul. 4, Decem- 
ber, 28 pp., bee-keeping. 

SouTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Columbia, Bul. 7, Octo- 
ber, 20 pp., meteorological data. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE at 
Washington, D. C.—Nos. 6 to 10 of Insect Life. Bul 4, 
Experiment Station Division, November, 28 pp., list of 
horticulturists of the agricultural experiment stationsin 
the United States, with an outline of the work in horti- 
culture at the several stations. Monthly reports of the 
Statistical Division. 

VERMONT—Exp. Sta. at Burlington, Bul. 18, January, 20 
pp., pig-feeding. 

Wecess > Sta. at Madison, annual report for 
year ended June 30, 1889, 252 pp. 

FOREIGN—Queensland, —— of Dept. of Agric. for year 
ended June 30, 1888, Hon. Peter McLean, secretary; also, 
Cultural Industries for Queensland, 230 pp. octavo; cata- 
logues of grasses and economic plants in the — o 
eourt or test garden; Guide to Queensland, 222 pp., 
illus.; report on agricultural and pastoral conference held 
at Brisbane Aug 21-23, 1889, 56 pp.; report of scientific 
expedition to Ballenden-ker range upon its flora and 
fauna, 128 pp.; report on insect and fungous pests, 2 
plates, 238 pp. 
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The Right Thing at the Right Time.—We have six 
or seven years of back numbers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, and they have been diligently read and 
referred to. My sonis the fourth generation on the farm, 
and I hope he and his heirs will go right on reading the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for another hundred years. 
I am very thankful for the many things I have learned 
from your pages; they have never failed to give me the 
right thing just at the right time. 

C. H. WI1GGINS, Fulton Co., N. Y. 

Cannot do Without It.—We have been taking your 
valuable paper so long that we cannot do without it. The 
paper alone is worth more than the subscription price, 
even if we never got anything more with it. 

DARIUS CLAGGETT, Montgomery Co., Md. 
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FARMING IN KOREIGN LANDS. 


Queensland wheat-growers are proving by expe- 
rience that the hard wheats are the most rust- 
ing. Their immunity from the attacks of the 
cot 1s appears to be due to the large amount 
Saiaog they contain, which is from two to three 
Oe aa much as the silica occurring in the seed 
and straw of other varieties. 
English government expects to save nearly 


Se a year by using jute instead of hemp twine, 
1 -office department throughout that 


in the post 
Riakbey for making up bags and parcels, the cost 
5 ’ 


of jute being only one-half that of hemp twine. 
This example is likely to be generally imitated, 
and may in time affect the market for hemp. 
Traveling dairies are getting to be quite common 
in Australia, wherever the various agricultural 
and pastoral societies are willing to codperate in 
working the plant. They generally stay ten days 
in each place, and the loeal agricultural society 
g five pupils to receive a special course of 


nominate 
The result has 


instruction from the manager. 
been very grat ifying. 

The farmers of Queensland, Australia, are much 
concerned over the appearance of a fungoid para- 
site on their tobacco plants. Microscopical exam- 
ination of a diseased leaf revealed a mass of inter- 
lacing filaments and globular seed spores covering 
the surface, especially the under side, showing that 
the fungus is similar to that which attacks vines. 
No remedy has been discovered. 

A movement is begun in Germany to utilize to a 
greater extent the banana fiber, which extends 
the entire length of the branchless plant, and is 
eapable of being divided into threads of silky fine- 
ness. In Central Africa this fiber is dried and 
used for shoe-strings and for cords and ropes, but 
it is believed that it could be used in various 
manufactures, the same as cotton, hemp, flax, and 
similar plants. 

In Africa, the palm-tree is cultivated not only 
for its fruit, but almost all parts are useful for 
conversion to some purpose or another. A very 
stringent resin is produced from the cellulose or 
fiber of the tree, which is made use of in pharmacy 
for healing wounds. The pollen of the male plant 
is made use of in preparations for the skin, the 
roasted stones of the dates are employed largely 
as a substitute for chicory and even coffee, while 
various pharmaceutical and other products are 
obtained from the roots, leaves, and branches. 

Experiments to prove the virtues of salt in keep- 
ing farm crops in a healthy and vigorous condition 
have been carried on extensively in some parts of 
England, and the results lead to the following con- 
clusions: That a dressing of 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of 
salt per acre will check the rust in cereals, the 
finger-and-toe in turnips, largely protect oats 
against the grub and wire-worm, check the viru- 
lence of potato disease, and dissipate fungoid 
growths in pastures. It is also a preventive against 
moss, makes rough grass more palatable, and 
sweetens the herbage generally. 

The imperial government of China has recently 
ordered the construction of a railway, 700 miles in 
length, from Pekin to Hankow. The leading spirit 
in this great movement is Marquis Tseng, Chinese 
ambassador in Britain, who believes that, by a 
good system of railways, to open up the rich mines 
and agricultural resources of the interior, China 
will be able to hold her own against any of the 
European powers. Great Britain will also be 
a gainer by this cpening up of China, as she has 
leave to trade in twenty-two ports. The railway 
is to be constructed by native workmen, and with- 

out the aid of any foreign syndicate. 

An Australian farmer, during the last season, 
tested the oft-repeated statement that a bean used 
in each potato hill would keep away the potato 
beetle, the theory being that the smell of the bean 
was so obnoxious that the bug would not feed in 
its vicinity. He planted several rows of late pota- 
toes, but, as soon as the potato sprouts appeared, 
the bugs went to work with their usual activity. 


They would not eat the bean plants, but were _ 


frequently seen on them. The planter was obliged 
to desist from applying insecticides for fear of 
poisoning the beans, and so his potatoes were a 
total loss. 

A small boring beetle is doing much harm to the 
stems of plum trees in Worcestershire and North 
Gloucestershire, England. When the young plum 
stems are about three-quarters of an inch apart, 
the beetle bores into them, making a horizontal 











burrow half or two-thirds round the young tree, or 
vertically up and down the central pith. In this 
way the passage of the sap is stopped, and the 
young tree soon dies. The only effective remedy 
thus far known is to burn the infected trees or 
branches, although several washes are recom- 
mended, including a wash of soft-soap made into 
the consistence of a paint by the addition of a 
little washing-soda. 

India exported nearly fifty-nine million pounds 
of tea during the six months ended November 1, 
1889. This is three million pounds more than was 
exported during the corresponding period of 1888, 
and seven million pounds in excess of the same 
period for 1887. Of this enormous product, Great 
Britain took all, except three million pounds. 
Ceylon is another large tea-exporter, and for the 
year ended September 1, 1889, her exports amounted 
to thirty-five and a half million pounds, or an ex- 
cess of twelve million pounds over the previous 
twelve months, and twenty million pounds over 
1886-7. It will be seen that at this rate Ceylon’s 
exports of tea will, in a few years, surpass those 
of India. 

Farmers are in an unusually prosperous condi- 
tion in the Argentine Republic, the harvests hav- 
ing fulfilled their promise, and the price of wool 
being even higher than expected. Besides this, 
they receive gold prices for their consignments to 
curopean markets, while paying for labor in 
depreciated currency. This depreciation of cur- 
réncy extends throughout the Argentine Republic, 
and is the result of high taxation and rents, as 
well as a lack of confidence in commercial trades, 
brought about through the recent large failures of 
importing houses. This condition of affairs has 
caused a great accumulation of deposits in the 
large banks at Buenos Ayres and Rosario, so that 
in the provinces many of the local banks, in spite 
of their millions of paper money, are unable to 
cash even small checks for their depositors. 

The poisonous tick is the cause of considerable 
loss among Australian stock. This pest sucks the 
blood out of the animal on which it has attached 
itself, and it is supposed that some poisonous 
secretion of the tick passes into the animal. Two 
or three ticks will kill a horse in a week or ten 
days if they are not discovered before that time 
and pulled out, while dogs and some of the other 
animals will not live as long after being attacked. 
Animals which have been seriously affected with 
ticks and have recovered—which is, however, a 
rare occurrence—become tick-proof, and, as native 
animals are tick-proof by heredity, most of the 
loss occasioned is with the introduced animals. 
These pests would kill human beings in the same 
way but for the fact that from the itchiness they 
cause they are invariably found and pulled out. 

But few countries offer bounties on any of their 
agricultural produce or articles made therefrom. 
The Argentine Republic, through the influence of 


its successful agricultural society, has, since 1878, ¢ 


set aside a yearly sum amounting to nearly $400,000 
for premiums on the exportation of live cattle and 
beef. Mexico passed a law in November last to 
offer a bounty of ninety-six cents per ton on all 
wheat exported from that country. The Greek gov- 
ernment gives a drawback on grain, but, as the 
amount does not exceed the import duty on the 
same produce, it is practically but a remission 
of the import tax. Bavaria and Belgium offer 
drawbacks on beer equal to the import duty on 
raw malt, and France gives a bounty on salt used 
in the preparation of its exported butter and meats. 
The proposed export bounty on American flour 
finds but little favor in the United States. 


While the locust is not confined to any one 
country, it is particularly the pest of the farmers 
in India and Africa, where the sirocco, or hot 
winds, facilitates the hatching of the eggs. A 
short time ago the pests inflicted terrible suffer- 
ings on the people of Algeria, and at Setif the, 
streets and walks were invaded by the insects, 
which were often so numerous as to obscure the 
sun, and did not depart until they had left acres 
upon acres of desolation behind them. The farm- 
ers. at Bou-Saada dig big trenches in the soil, by the 
side of which are placed pieces of canvas, covered 
with metal bands, and, when the trenches are 
filled with the insects, the men beat them with 
flails until they are reduced to a pulp. This does 
little good, however, on account of the large num- 
ber. A few years ago squadrons of cavalry were 
employed to beat down the locusts, but to little 
purpose, and the government has been unable as 
yet to discover a remedy. 
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Poultry Shows, Past and Present. 


In old times a poultry show was a small, neigh- 
borly affair. Buff Cochins and Shanghais were the 
main stock. Mr. Adams’s great, solemn cocks and 


hens, which had traveled first from China, and — 


then from England, were admired by all the farm- 
ers of the county. ‘ Neighbor” Briggs’s Shanghai 
cock, which could stand on the barn floor and eat 
corn from the top of a barrel, divided attention 
with “Widow” Carter’s “ Dutch Everlasting Lay- 
ers,” with their dove-like heads; and Judge Der- 
ing’s white-crested, black Polish hens were the 
prettiest chickens that ever were or ever will be 
seen. 4 

This year, in New York, the large hall of the 
American Institute was none too big for the thou- 
sands of poultry and pigeons shown. The roar of 
their combined crowing and cackling could be 
heard out on the street, and no one who did not 
know what made the noise would be able to im- 
agine its origin. The wideness of the poultry inter- 
est was felt at once on entering. By the door stood 
a keen, dark man, talking eagerly to a manager: 
He is the mentor and guide for one of the largest 
“broiler” towns. He runs a paper, he knows 
about incubators and brooder-houses, he keeps his 
finger on the pulse of the poultry-fever people. 
Going down the aisles between the fowls,—which 
are some of them rich women’s pets and some of 
them the bread-winners of farmers,—one saw 
groups of men weighing and studying the compet- 
ing birds, and was sure, from the earnest way they 
were working, that their decision would be just. 
On farther, other men were taking the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST photographs of the show, whieh 
have gone all over the world. Down one aisle 
came a millionaire who spends money and leisure 
hours on his poultry pets. He passed by a bright- 
faced girl, who tells a story of cheerful, pleasant, 
work. There was danger of her health breaking 
down over the type-writing she used to do, and she 
went out on Long Island and began raising chick- 
ens and ducks for a living. She is the happy owner 
of hundreds of thrifty little chickens; she has a 
“lovely ” incubator; she is convinced that her own 
breed of poultry is the right one. She buys eggs 
and chickens from farmers, puts them up in a 
“fancy” way and sells them at “faney” prices. 
She has hard work, indeed, but also she has the 
cheery spirits that make life rich. 

Fashionable women and children, and rosy, cosy, 
unfashionable ones, clustered about a cage near 
the entrance, hoping to see the trained Bantams 
pull a string, and open their feed-box—which they 
usually wouldn’t do. Rough men laid bets about 
the chances of the game-cocks, whose style and 
spirit might have shamed them into standing up 
straighter. 

Counting all colors and kinds of a breed together, 
the largest classes of birds exhibited this year 
were two hundred and nine Leghorns, two hun- 
dred and five Cochins, one hundred and eighty- 
nine Wyandottes, one hundred and sixty-three 
Brahmas, one hundred and forty-seven Plymouth 
Rocks. The largest number exhibited of one sepa- 
rate color and kind was that of one hundred and 
twenty-four Light Brahmas, and next that, the one 
hundred and twenty Barred Plymouth Rocks. So 
it is hard to decide which is the typical American 
fowl. 

The greatest contrast to old times was found in 
the incubator quarter of the hall. At the County 
Fair poultry shows, about twenty years ago, there 
was much gossip concerning a wonderful new ma- 
chine for hatching chickens by hot water, which 
was for sale in Boston. Some people were sure it 
was going to equal the great hatching ovens of 
Egypt. But the canny farmers and their more 
canny wives shook their heads. They thought the 
Egyptian oven stories no better than fairy tales, 
and prophesied that any way such chickens would 
be moulters, and that the pullets would never lay 
eggs which would hatch. This year there were 
incubators at the Poultry Show which were quite 
as reliable and far more convenient than the fa- 
mous ovens by the Nile. Chickens were cracking 
their shells, or casting them off forever. There 
were disgusting little wet chickens, and bewitch- 
ing little frou-frous of dry chickens, and, funniest 
of all, there were those comedians, little ducks, 
wobbling about among their unhatched brethren. 

The prizes offered for dressed poultry and heavy- 
weight eggs were a move in the right direc- 
tion. In these matters we are behind the French 
and English. The whole Show was amusing and 
interesting. E. K. WINANS. 
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Varieties of Sweet Corn.— E. P. Spence, Essex 
Co., Mass.: To obtain the earliest and latest sweet 
corn, with aconstant supply between, a good selec- 
tion is the following, which we name in the order 
of their maturity: First, Cory; second, Perry’s 
Hybrid; third, Shaker’s Early; fourth, Crosby; 
fifth, Hickox Improved; and sixth, for very late, 
Gold Corn. 





Feeding Cows when Manure is no Object.— 
J. C. Roth, Mahaska Co., Iowa, asks us several 
questions in regard to the best feed for cows, 
“independent of the result of manure, as I can get 
all the manure I want delivered at my farm for 
nothing.” With manure for nothing, and corn 
almost cheap enough to use for fuel, we should 
let the “nutritive ratio” theory severely alone. 
Good hay, or grass, bran, and corn ought to make 
a good cow give good milk; or, if it will not, let 
her get fat, and kill her for beef, and get another. 





An Illinois Vineyard.—Mr. C. B. Rockwell, Han- 
eock Co., linois, writes: My vineyard consists of 
Concord and Worden vines set nine feet apart each 
way. I shall this spring sow the entire vineyard 
to clover, which I shall leave uncut, to mulch the 
ground and check the growth of the vines. I shall 
spray faithfully as a protection against rot. 





Hen-Manure.—Thomas S. Gillespie, Albany Co., 
N. ¥.: The droppings of the hen-roosts make a 
very strong, concentrated fertilizer. For general 
purposes, it is best composted with stable-manure. 
If used alone, it should be mixed with several 
times its own bulk of earth, and there must be 
no direct contact with seeds. Melons, cneumbers, 
squashes, and radishes will be benefited by very 
liberal quantities well incorporated with the soil, 
It is best not to plow it in, either in spring or fall, 
but work it into the surface soil. 





Manure Drying Out.—C. A. Jewell, Lenawee 
Co., Mich., writes us: “Do you think manure loses 
anything during our long severe droughts by being 
so completely dried out before we can get it 
plowed under, or worked into the soil ?” Probably 
little, except water and carbonaceous matter, 
which are of no manurial value. If there was 
ready-formed carbonate of ammonia in the ma- 
nure this would be lost, but in fresh manure, or in 
manure that has been properly piled and fer- 
mented, there is little or no carbonate of ammonia. 
There is no ammonia in absolutely fresh dung. It 
is formed by fermentation, but at the same time, 
in a properly-managed heap, organic acids are 
formed that unite with the ammonia and hold it. 
By the action of microbes, also, ammonia is con- 
verted into nitric acid, which unites with lime, 
potash, soda, ete. These’nitrates can be readily 
washed out of the manure, but little or no loss 
takes place by drying. A little of the organic 
nitrogen of the manure is sometimes lost by ex- 
posure to the sun and air, but rarely to any serious 


extent. 





Are We Impoverishing Our Farms by Using 
Artificial Fertilizers?—C. A. Jewell, Lenawee 
Co., Mich., writes us: ‘‘ Agents are around hector- 
ing the life out of us and urging us to try artificial 
manures. Some men tell us that if once you begin 
to use them you cannot raise decent crops after- 
wards without them—that in many parts of the 
State farmers cannot raise crops without them, 
even with barn-yard manure.” This is nonsense. 
And yet it is true that a farmer who once com- 
mences to use artificial fertilizers rarely stops 
using them. John Johnstone, “the father of 
underdraining,” used to say that he never knew a 
man commence to underdrain, and who did the 
work properly, who ever stopped until his whole 
farm was drained. It is a dangerous thing to set 
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out a patch of strawberries. You will probably 
have to keep planting them as long as you live, 
and will be likely to set raspberries, blackberries, 
peaches, ete., to keep your table supplied with 
fruit during the season. Artificial manures do not 
impoverish the soil any more than underdraining, 
of liming, or good plowing, and thorough cultiva- 
tion. In fact, in some cases, not as much. For 
instance, if a virgin soil (like the prairies) is full of 
insoluble, nitrogenous, organic matter, plowing 
and cultivation by exposing it to the air convert 
the nitrogen into soluble nitrates which are taken 
up by the crops. But if there were more nitrates 
than the plants could use, from lack of phosphates, 
the excess of nitrates would be leached out of the 
soil and lost. But if you applied phosphates, the 
increased growth of the crops would take up the 
nitrates and prevent their leaching away. Insuch 
a case, the profit and advantage of using phos- 
phates is very great. When the time comes, as 
come it will, when consumption gets ahead of pro- 
duction, phosphates will be used to an enormous 
extent on the wheat-lands of the West. This sub- 
ject is worthy of more consideration than we can 
give it at this time. We may say, however, that 
Mr. Jewell, and other farmers in Michigan, need 
have no hesitation in trying artificial manures. 





Chinese Strawberry.— Miss S., Poultney, Vt.: 
The Chinese strawberry (Fragaria Indica), has 
bright yellow flowers and bright scarlet round 
fruit about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
It might not prove hardy in Vermont, but it is 
sometimes cultivated in greenhouses as an orna- 
mental plant in hanging-baskets and pots. The 
fruit is borne on long drooping stems, and is very 
pretty, remaining firm and sound for several 
weeks after it is colored. The monthly red Alpine 
strawberry is also an excellent variety for house- 
culture, and with moderate care will bear fruit all 
the year round, and the berries are sweet and 
good, but not what would be called high-flavored. 





Manure for Nursery.—F. M. Borden, Nova 
Seotia: Where plenty of wood-ashes can be ob- 
tained, no other fertilizer is needed on a good 
alluvial soil, to promote growth of nursery stock. 
If it is desired to stimulate rapid growth, the 
ashes might be supplemented with nitrate of soda 
applied separately at the rate of two hundred 
pounds per acre. 





Petroleum as a Preservative. — Josiah Todd, 
Tompkins Co., N. Y.: Do not give credence to 
reports of timber being rotted by contact with 
petroleum. On the other hand, it is an excellent 
preservative against decay. Shingles dipped in 
petroleum before they are laid will last much 
longer than otherwise, and it is well to repeat the 
application at intervals of two or three years. 
But rain-water caught from a freshly-oiled roof is 
spoiled, and the danger of taking fire from sparks 
is increased. Petroleum is useful in preserving 
stable floor-planks and other wood. 





Mixed Planting. — Jasper Blines, Clark Co., 
Missouri: It is not advisable to set grapevines be- 
tween rows of currants and gooseberries. The 
land between the grapes needs cultivation, and 
the grape-rocts will soon extend so far as to fill all 
the soil. Potatoes, or other low hoed crops may 
be raised between the rows of grapevines the first 
two years after the latter are planted. After that, 
they need all the ground. 

Cutting Straw. —John E. Lee, Butte Co., Cal., 
writes us: An important matter throughout the 
West is the disposition of the thrashed straw. I 
am convinced that it would more than pay to have 
a cutting device attached to the séparator, which 
would cut the straw fine. It would then oceupy 
less space, and could be received directly from the 
straw-carrier upon wagons fitted with box-shaped 
racks. At a proper distance, the straw could be 
distributed from the wagons and spread evenly 
over the ground. In this condition it would not 
interfere with plowing. 





Time to Cut Cions.— George W. Beebe, B. C.: 
In all cold climates it is the usual practice to cut 
cions for grafting during the winter months, then 
store them in moss or sand in a cool cellar until 
wanted for use in spring. By cutting the cions in 
winter and storing them, as directed, they remain 
dormant later than if left on the tree; conse- 
quently, the season for grafting may be somewhat 
prolonged in opening. Cions from bearing trees 
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are generally considered better th 
young nursery trees. Still, the latter may be uy 

if other kinds are scarce. Your three-yasinee 
plum trees should certainly be grafted this s user 
but you will probably succeed best with thed 15 
ling cherries by budding them in summer. pot 
ling apple stocks may be taken up in the fall ner 


an those fron 


root-grafted during the winter, and then plantea 
out in spring. This is the usual practice in our 


larger nurseries. A.S. Fuller’s work on the “ Prop 





agation of Plants” would be of much value to yo 
in your nursery operations. ~ 
Borers.—A Reader, Red Bank, N. J.: Your sug 


gestion that the mild weather this winter should 
be taken advantage of for cutting the borers out of 
peach and apple trees is an excellent one. The 
borers or grubs are now large enough to be readily 
found, and, if destroyed now, the work will not 
have to be done in spring, or perhaps, as is often 
the case, be entirely neglected. Owing to the mila 
weather, the borers have not, as is usual, remained 
dormant, but have been working most of the 
winter, and they will probably pass through their 
natural transformations and the beetles and moths 
appear much earlier the coming spring than before. 
in many years. While looking for apple-tree 
borers, take a look at the quince trees or bushes, 
for the same insect infests both. The peach-tree 
borer attacks the dwarf flowering-almonds, SO 
extensively cultivated for ornament, and these 
shrubs should not be overlooked while seeking. 
this pest. 

Coal-Ashes.—A Farmer, Goshen, N. Y.: While it 
is true that chemists tell us that the ashes from 
hard coal contain scarcely an appreciable amount 
of potash or other material likely to promote the 
growth of plants, still, there are practical garden- 
ers who think they are worth saving as a fertilizer, 
The best way to determine their value is to make a. 
afew experiments in your own garden or field. 
Sift out the coarse coal and clinkers, and then 
scatter the ashes over different spots in your gar- 
den, marking each so that in planting you wilh 
know just where the ashes have been applied. Now 
let your rows of peas, beans, or other kinds of 
plants, cross these spots where the ashes were 
spread, and then you can determine whether or not 
they have any effect on growth. It is not at all 
difficult for every cultivator of the soil to settle 
such questions for himself. 





An Early Honeysuckle.— Miss €. D., Yonkers, 
N. ¥.: The first hardy shrub of any kind to bloom 
in our garden in spring is the Fragrant Chinese 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissima). It is a 
large, sturdy, wide-spreading shrub, and evergreen 
in protected situations and mild winters. In Eng- 
land it is said to usually bloom in February, and it 
has been in bloom since the first day of the month 
in our garden this year, but this is unusually early; 
yet we can always depend upon having it in 
bloom as soon as cold, freezing weather is over in 
winter. The flowers are white and nearly an inch 
in diameter, and exceedingly fragrant. This hand- 
some species of honeysuckle does not seem to be 
common or very well known, although it has been 
in cultivation in some of our older gardens for 
nearly or quite a half century. It is very hardy 
and readily propagated by cuttings. 





Sweet Peas.—Miss W., New Rochelle, N. Y.: If 
you want sweet peas to bloom early, sow the seed 
as soon as the condition of the soil will permit. 
There is no danger of the seeds or plants being 
injured by frost. If the soil is a moderately light 
and dry one, the seed may be sown with safety in 
the fall; in fact, we know of some amateur florists 
who sow in the fall, for an early supply of flowers. 
Cover the seed about three inches deep, and make 
the soil veryrich. Cut the flowers every morning 
if you would keep the plants a long time in bloom. 





Dwarf June-Berry.—J. F. S., Newburgh, N. Y.= 
One of the great faults of the Dwarf June-berry 
is its habit of producing a great number of suckers: 
from its subterranean stems or roots. If these 
suckers could be removed as readily as those of 
the raspberry and blackberry, there would not be 
much difficulty in keeping the plants in a narrow 
row; but, unfortunately, the underground stems 
are very tough, and, if. we undertake to cut 
them off with a plow, the entire plant is very 
likely to be torn out. Owing to these peculiarities, 
the cultivation of this fruit is somewhat difficult, 
and, if the bushes are left to take care of them- 
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they will be soon choked with weeds and 
and ‘the fruit become small and not very 
It has been proposed to graft the dwarf 
tocks of the tall or tree form of the 

species, and we are inclined to think this 
ao a adopted, especially for grounds of limited 
om at : it may be that some other stock will be 
ex oF equally as good among trees and shrubs of 
Ani : This is an excellent field for 


selves, 
grass, 
abundant. 
yarieties upon S 


the same family. 
experiment. 


Wild Flax.— Subscriber, Santa Fe, N. M.: The 
wild flax with blue flowers which you find in New 
Mexico is not the same as the cultivated European 
flax. There are about twenty indigenous species 
of flax (Linum), chiefly to the regions west of the 
Mississippi, and mostly slender annuals, some 
resembling very closely the cultivated flax, but 
none possess SO much and strong a fiber in their 
stems as the common flag. If the European flax, 
Linum usitatissimun, descended from some Ameri- 
ean annual species, as you suggest, it must have 
occurred long ago, for manufactured flax fiber has 
been found in the prehistoric lake-cities of Switz- 
erland, and in the mummy -cloth of Egyptian 
tombs. Still, we will not say that such a descent is 
impossible. 


The Freesias.—Amateur, Paterson, N. J.: The 
two species of lily-like plants recently introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope bid fair to become very 
popular, not only among professional florists, but 

- with amateurs as well. The bulbs multiply rap- 
idly and under the most simple cultivation, bloom- 
ing freely in winter in a cool greenhouse or in a 
moderately warm room. As soon as the leaves 
wither after blooming, the bulbs should be dried 
off, or no water given the soil in which they have 
been growing. If grown in pots or boxes, set 
these away in a dry room, and leave them there to 
dry until the following autumn; then sift out the 
bulbs, and plant again. If a succession of flowers is 
desired, plant at different times, from September 
or later, up to midwinter. The Freesias are excel- 
lent window plants, and the flowers very fragrant. 





Nut Culture.—A. B. D..Jamaica, N. Y.: We have 
had so little experience in this country in cultivat- 
ing the European walnuts, filberts, and chestnuts, 
that it will be well to go slow, and find out just 
what varieties succeed best before planting very 
largely of any. Of the English walnut, as it is usu- 
ally called, nearly all the bearing trees in this vicin- 
ity have been raised from seed, and can searcely be 
ealled distinct varieties. Of the many varieties of 
European filberts that have been tested here, all 
appear to be hardy and productive, but in some 
localities, or soils, a part of them suffer or are 
totally destroyed by blight, a disease very much 
resembling the pear blight. Of chestnuts we have 
several varieties, raised in this country, which 
promise to be equal to the best and most valuable 
found in Europe; but as yet there are few trees 
in bearing, except the originals, so, upon the whole, 
we can only say that nut-culture promises well, 
but is not, as yet, an assured success. 





Trees for the Northwest.—A. W. Sias, Presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, writes 
us that danger from sun-scald is a much more seri- 
ous matter in high latitudes than farther south. 
He furnishes the following list of a dozen decidu- 
ous trees that may be planted in open, exposed 
situations, without danger from sun-scald, viz.: 
corky white elm, weeping white elm, red elm, 
hackberry, cottonwood, Kentucky coffee - tree, 
white oak, burr oak, pin or Spanish oak, white 
ash, shell-bark hickory, golden willow. This list 
embraces some of the finest native deciduous trees 
for parks, streets, or as single specimens in orna- 
mental grounds of considerable size. 





Killing Osage Orange.—Williamson Co., Tenn.: 
When deciduous trees and shrubs are cut down in 
the autumn, winter, or early spring, they are very 
likely to throw up sprouts from their stumps and 
roots, because the roots contain a large amount of 
assimilated sap, which is necessary for the pro- 
duction of buds and growth of wood. We have 
only to deprive the roots of any plant of a supply 
of this assimilated sap to’ insure their speedy 
death, and as assimilation takes place in the 
leaves we may either remove them or cut off the 
channels by which the assimilated sap finds its way 
to the roots. The pioneers who made their homes 
in the great forests of this country, a half century 
to two centuries ago, may have not known any- 
thing of the circulation of sap in plants, but they 


| learned from experience and observation that if 

they girdled a tree one season it was sure to die, 

root and branch, the next. Now, if you will take a 
; hatchet and girdle your large Osage-orange trees, 
| and let them remain standing until next spring,we 
! think you will find, in 1891, that they are dead, 
| roots and all. Any that are not large enough to 
| girdle should be left as they are until next August, 
| and then cut down close to the ground. To cut 
| them down at this season would be merely giving 
| them a good pruning, and the sprouts would come 
up the stronger as a natural result of the opera- 
tion. Sometimes cutting down a tree just before it 
finishes its growth in summer will kill the roots as 
well as top. 





Cost of a Brooder-House.—C. H. Olden, Mercer 
Co., New Jersey: Mr. W. H. Hopping, who fur- 
nished the drawings and description published on 
page 62 of our February number, gives the cost as 
follows: ‘A brooder-house and incubating-room, 
including heater, pipes, etc., costs, in Hammonton, 
about $750. The four lines of pipes required in 
such a house measure about 280 feet, the cost of 
which, with the boiler, is $200.” 





English Elms.—F. D. Grant, Conn.: There are a 
large number of varieties of the English elm 
(Ulmus campestris), and the piece of bark you sent, 
covered with a cork-like excrescence, was proba- 
bly cut from a twig of the variety known as the 
Cork-Barked Elm, the young branches being corky 
instead of smooth, as in the species. These corky 
ridges are not a sign of nor the result of a disease, 
but natural, hence the trees are fully as valuable 
as the others in your nursery. 





Grafting Walnuts.—G. H. Heffner, Bedford Co., 
Pa.: It has been reported that the English walnut 
has been successfully grafted upon the black wal- 
nut in California, but we do not know of any at- 
tempt to graft upon this stock in the East. The 
common butternut is a more closely-allied tree, 
and for this reason is.preferable as a stock for the 
English walnut, and, furthermore, it is fully as 
abundant and cheap in our nurseries. The graft- 
ing should be done early in spring, and upon small 
stocks, not old and large trees. But we may as 
well say to you and others who may be inclined to 
try to graft the walnut, that it is a very difficult 
operation to perform with success, in the open air, 
especially in cool climates. Just why the climate 
should make so much difference we do not know, 
but the fact that it does has been known among 
nurserymen for many centuries. You can obtain 
cions of the English walnut from almost any 
nurseryman in Pennsylvania or New Jersey. 





Vermont Horse-Breeders.—The sixth annual 
summer exhibition of the Vermont Association of 
Road and Trotting-Horse Breeders is to be held in 
Rutland, August 26th to 28th. These meetings bring 
together the largest and best show of useful road 
horses,—the descendants of the old Morgans,—to 
be found anywhere in the country. 





The Turtle as Gardener’s Assistant.—One of the 
most useful requisites of the greenhouse is one of 
our common box-turtles. Turtles are carnivorous 


; —constantly on the alert for insects of all denomi- 


nations; their special delight being slugs, snails, 
and wood-lice, the gardener’s worst pests. One 
turtle will do the work of a house thoroughly, a 
work that taxes the time and ingenuity of the 
gardener, and is rarely half done. In the green- 
house the turtle is quite at home, never in the 
way, and always at work. 





Brewers’ Grains.—C. F. Lee, Morris Co., New 
Jersey: The actual value of brewers’ grains as 
food for milch cows is a disputed point. But they 
are largely used for the purpose by many of the 
best dairymen. In a case like yours, where the 
milk and butter are used in the family, there can 
be no possible objection to them, if pure and fed 
fresh before putrefactive fermentation has begun. 
They are always to be fed in connection with 
coarse food. 





An Important Correction. — In the interesting 
advertisement of the Mapes Manures, which ap- 
peared in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
March, on the second cover page, the amount of 
ammonia in Mapes Vegetable Manure was printed 
as 1.86 per cent. This was a typographical error. 
The correct figures are 6.86 per cent. In other 








' words, this manure contains on the average nearly 


seven per cent of ammonia (nitrogen). This ac- 
counts in part for the wonderful effectiveness of 
the Mapes Vegetable manure in forcing an early, 
quick, and profitable growth of the crops to which 
itis applied. The correction is an important one, 
for Prof. Mapes says, in his reference to it: “No 
fertilizer concern has ever been able to make such 
a showing of station matter as we do in the an- 
nouncement referred to.”” The great point here is, 
all the figures given are the average of numerous 
analyses at several stations, and thus represent 
faithfully the average quality of the goods. This 
is a very different matter from selecting the high- 
est average of an occasional “lucky” sample. 





The Great White Michaelmas Daisy (Chrysan- 
themum uliginosum, Pyrethrum uliginosum). —Do 
not let the planting season go by without getting a 
plant of this, one of the most beautiful and useful 
of all our hardy perennials. It is a strong grower, 
reaching the height of from three to four feet, very 
branching, and free-flowering. One of the advan- 
tages of this plant is its coming into flower in the 
autumn and continuing its bloom until killed 
down by frost. Its flowers are much larger than 
are those of the French Marguerites, pure white,. 
with yellow center, and of much substance. 





Spare the Maples.—Stanton Hitchcock, Orleans. 
Co., Vt., writes us: “‘It is deplorable to see farmers 
cutting down thrifty sugar orchards, which, if 
spared, would furnish employment at the time of 
year when there is little else to do on the farm. 
Such short-sighted farmers sit around waiting for 
spring to open, while their more thrifty neighbors 
are making maple-sugar which they sell to them 
for the money they realized from the sale of the 
timber.” 


Profitable Dairying.—M. T. Lawson, Orange Co., 
N. Y., writes us: We have received for milk sold 
at Baker’s creamery, Mountainville, during three 
winter months, $353.42, as follows: 











November, yield from 10 cows...... 4,027 qts. #110.73 
December, yield from 10 cows...... 3,929 qts. 122.57 
January, yield from 11 cows........ 4,004 qts. 120.12 

$353.42 


This was in addition to the milk and cream used 
in the family. The cows are “natives,” and the 
feed and care were 4s follows: Hay, two parts; 
corn-fodder and oat-straw, each one part; six 
bushels for twelve cows; cut fine and wet with 
cold water, then thirty pounds of wheat middlings. 
mixed thoroughly. Night and morning, thirty 
pounds of dried brewers’ grains and three pounds of 
corn-meal. All rations slightly salted. Then, after 
milking, the above cut feed, followed by a lock of 
hay to each cow. They are kept stabled all the 
time, except when turned out, while the stable is. 
cleaned and ventilated, at 10 o’clock every day. 





The Gopher Pest.—M. E. Swan, Dawson Co., 
Nebraska, writes us: The gophers (little ground- 
squirrels) give us much trouble by digging up the 
seed corn. To check their work it is quite common 
to harrow the ground as soon as the corn is 
planted. This does not go deep enough. Iusea 
five-tooth cultivator, with the middle tooth shifted 
to one side to escape the row of corn. If they are 
very numerous, I plant deeply with a drill, and 
run the cultivator over the rows. Some farmers 
poison corn with strychnine, and scatter it on the 
ground, but this is fatal to many birds. Others 
put the poisoned corn into the gopher-holes, but 
that is slow work. 





Peach Yellows. — E. Sellew, Kings Co., N. Y.: A 
liberal dressing of concentrated potash around the 
roots of a peach tree would doubtless prove quite 
beneficial as a fertilizer, but it is scarcely proba- 
ble that it would have any remedial effect in a 
ease of yellows, which is a bacterial disease, per- 
vading the entire sap of the tree. Peach trees are 
often suspected of the yellows when the trouble is 
caused by borers under the bark at the base of the 
stem. If they are dug out, the foliage will soon 
lose its sickly yellow color. 





The Turk’s-Cap Lily.—It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that this lily (Lilium superbum) can only be 
well grown where there is an abundant supply of 
moisture. Although a swamp plant, and never 
found elsewhere except under cultivation, yet it 
will greatly improve by being planted in dry soil. 
At Dosoris, under Mr. William Falconer’s care, this 
lily ean be seen, in summer, nearly eight feet high, 
with from thirty to forty flowers on a stalk, grown 
in dry, sandy soil, well mulched with leaves. 
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The Depression in Agriculture. 
ce 

The consideration of this subject in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for March attract- 
ed national attention. A number of the fore- 
most agriculturists and statesmen of the 
country present their views upon the ques- 
tion in the following columns. Most of them 
overlook what in our judgment is the funda- 
mental cause of the present situation : 

First—Over-production, caused by— 

Second—The government’s free-land pol- 
icy, and— 

Third—Its immigration system. 

The tariff no doubt has an important bear- 
ing on the issue, but a still more potent in- 
fluence is domestic taxation, and the com- 
binations of buyers and transporters that 
largely govern the movement and prices of 
produce. An unbiased scrutiny of the last 
decade reveals the extent to which these in- 
fluences have combined to cunningly divert 
attention from themselves by directing the 
public mind toward the tariff. The farm- 
ers at last seem to grasp the situation. 
While, like the workers in other industries, 
farmers hold widely divergent opinions as to 
the duty on imports, they are now unifying 
their efforts upon reforms relative to land, 
finance (including taxation), and transporta- 
tion—the three great problems which in 
their multitudinous details affect so vitally 
the producers and therefore the welfare of 
the entire United States. 

Instead of opening new lands to settle- 
ment, which would add abnormally to the 
over-production, the time has come to call a 
halt. The articles by Prof. Henry and Mr. 
Hale bear strongly on this point. And Mr. 
Carlisle hints at it in his reference to the pro- 
posed scheme for reclaiming the arid region. 
The conception of that vast enterprise reflects 
the highest credit upon the practical and 
scientific abilities of the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. We have shown also (AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for November, 1889) that 
within two generations our present rate of 
production, even on this enlarged area, will 
barely supply our increasing population. 
But while it may be wise thus to provide for 
the future, no abnormal stimulant should be 
applied to the actual development of really 
new lands until the census of 1900 shows 
that agriculture has fully adjusted itself to 
the new conditions imposed upon it by the 
mushroom progress of the past quarter of a 
century. 

Let population catch up with production. 
Let the comparatively small area of public 
land still unsettled be held in reserve. Let 
the now unworked but cultivatable areas in 
the various States be resettled. For the next 
decade this will afford an abundance of cheap 
lands to our own increase and such immigra- 
tion as it is wise to foster. Let the farmer, 
meanwhile, see to it that he bears only his 
just proportion of the public burdens. Let 





him secure the home and foreign market for 
his own productions in such manner that the 
supply and the quality shall govern prices, 
rather than the dictates of any combination. 

Such a policy, wisely administered, should 
make agriculture not only the most honora- 
ble, but, in a modest way, the most surely 
remunerative of all occupations. To effect 
this change demands not only better farm- 
ing—better crops at less cost, better sales at 
greater profits—but the earnest fulfillment by 
the farmer of those political duties that are 
demanded of the citizen by every instinct of 
patriotism. The sound integrity, sturdy com- 
mon sense, and the clear and sober judgment 
of an intelligent yeomanry were never more 
needed in public affairs. 


Hiring Farm Hands. 





In the matter of hiring help—the regular 
season’s ‘‘ hand ”—farmers are at a disadvant- 
age, as the contract is usually made. The 
hiring is generally done in the spring; the 
first of March or April in the North. The 
contract is for the season; that is, until the 
autumn work is finished, or to a specific 
date, as, say, November first. The wages to 
be paid are agreed upon at so much per 
month, with board. The wages being paya- 
ble (and paid) each month, there is nothing 
to deter the employee from leaving at any 
time, except his sense of honor. Any pre- 
text,—poor food, unreasonable hcurs of 
labor, etc. ,—may serve as an excuse for leav- 
ing, no matter how busy the season, how 
much his services are needed, or how difficult 
it may be to secure other help. The farmer 
has no resource but to let his man go when- 
ever the notion may take him, for an unwill- 
ing or dissatisfied hand is worse than none. 

If, however, the farmer, finding that his 
hand is not satisfactory, wishes to dissolve 
the contract, he finds difficulties in his way. 
The contract was for the season, and the 
man will profess himself willing to remain 
and do his work. If discharged he may sue 
for the breach of contract, and it will be 
hard to prove that he has not performed his 
part of the agreement. 

The farmer may protect himself against 
being left at any time, by a contract which 
should provide for the retention of a portion 
of the wages until the end of the season; 
with a forfeit of the same if leaving before 
the end of the season, or without due notice 
and consent. 

Our method of hiring is somewhat at 
fault, also. In general it will be found that 
a certain price is established (with slight va- 
riations from it) throughout a certain dis- 
trict or community. 


finds an unusually good man and pays ac- 
cording to his deserts, he is in disfavor with 


his neighbors, because such action will tend | 

to raise the expectations of all the other | ‘ n ; 

hands, who consider themselves just as val- | ing has been the best business (until it became 
; | 

It is also considered wrong for a | 

farmer to endeavor.to secure the services of | 


any one who is, or has been during the pre- | 


uable. 


vious season, employed in that neighbor- 
hood. A farmer, having once employed a 
man, is considered to have some claim upon 
his services until he voluntarily relinquishes 
it. 

While, as a rule, the relations between em- 
ployee and employed, upon the farm, are 


| ‘ 

those of mutual good-will and interest in 
each other’s welfare, it would be better if 
the contract were more business-like and 
compelled an appreciation on the part of 
each of the rights and just dues of the oth. 
er. As in any other business relation, a man 
should be paid hat he is worth; and there 
should be no unwritten law of public opin- 
ion to prevent a farmer from paying accord- 
ing to the quality of the service rendered, 

A New Era. 

The results obtained in the prize crop com- 
petition, conducted by this magazine during 
1889, may almost be said to have marked a 
new era in American agriculture. They have 
certainly done much to stimulate farmers to 
a more profitable culture, and have com- 
manded the admiration of the English-speak- 
ing world. The new potato contest for 1890, 
in which prizes amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars are offered, promises to be fully 
as exciting and beneficent. The plan of the 
new contest has been so simplified that every 
farmer who plants an acre of Irish potatoes 
can, without any effort above that required 
for a good crop, stand a fair chance of se- 
curing some of the remarkably liberal pre- 
miums offered. We shall be pleased to send 
to every person interested in potato culture 
a copy of the simple little book giving the 
details of the contest, upon application. 





Is Agriculture Depressed ? 


If So, Why? What is the Remedy? These Ques- 
tions Discussed by Some of the Leading States- 
men and Farmers of the United States. 

PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ LEAGUE. 
That there is a seriously depressed condition in 

our agricultural interests is acknowledged not only 
by those who are directly engaged in farming, but 
by many other business interests that are depend- 
ent upon the prosperity of the farming class. It is 
not local, but general; the same conditions are 
found in the New England States and in the far 
West, the Middle States and the South. The cause 
is to be found, to a certain extent, in the too great 
limitations and restrictions placed upon trade. 
Immense capitalized interests have grown up in 
our country that have been unnaturally stimu- 
lated; that have drawn off labor too largely in 
these directions; that have fixed the price of labor 
upon a scale that has drawn the best labor from 
the farm, and caused much of the poor and ineffi- 
cient labor left to cost farmers altogether more 
than it is worth. 

T6 this costly labor upon the farm is added the 
great productions of the soil of every kind, which, 
beyond our own wants, do not find the outlet as 
quickly and freely as they ought. There is too 
great a share of the burden of taxation resting on 
land. The protection of government is given to all 
kinds of property. Real estate, in many States, is 





This is done without | 
much regard to the fact that some men are | 
worth twice as much as others. If a farmer | 





carrying ninety per cent of taxation—altogether 
too heavy a proportion—and land and its products 
are sinking and depreciating under this unjust 
burden and share of taxation. 

The remedy lies, first, for relief from these gen- 
eral causes, in farmers again (as in the earlier 


| history of our nation) having more representation 


of their great interests in both State and National 
legislation, which they have largely lost. Sec- 
ondly, farmers must study methods closer. Farm- 


crippled) in this nation, for out of it the wealth of 
the nation has been largely made; but much of 
this wealth has been made at the cost of the fer- 
tility of the soil. Hence, now, farmers must study 
to increase production, thereby reducing its cost, 
and, at the same time, to do this in such way as to 
not only conserve, but to add as much fertility to 
the soil as is taken from it. This calls for greater 
intelligence and skill in farming; it means the 
checking of the system of soil depletion which has 
so long been practiced; and that this can be done 
and, at the same time, make the business more 
profitable, there is no question. Intensive farm- 
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ing is the remedy. Increased production is justi- 
fied by the rapid increase in population and 
extended markets. Above all, are needed high 
quality in everything; equality and justice to all 
interests; more brains in farming. These will, in 
time, dispel present depression and place our agri- 
culture again on the way to greater prosperity. 

* GEORGE T. POWELL, Columbia Co., N. Y. 





REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM H. HATCH, MISSOURI. 
“Is agriculture depressed ?” Yes, below that of 
any universal and absolutely important industry 
within the present century ; depressed to the low- 
est mark it will bear without absolute ruin to all 
engaged in it, and the inevitable creation of a 
political and social revolution to maintain its ex- 
istence, and save the homesteads of millions of 
farmers. This depression is not sectional, nor is it 
confined to any one of our great crops. It em- 
praces in its baneful effects all sections of our 
country, and every great crop grown, and every 
elass of stock raised, except, in a limited sense, 
extra fashionably - bred blooded horses. It has 
produced the absolute abandonment of thousands 
of farms in the New England States, and the sale 
of thousands of others at prices so low as to arouse 
the State authorities of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, impelling them to a character of official 
advertisement for settlers from Europe, unpre- 
eedented in our history, and alarming to the per- 
tuity of our once prosperous condition as an 
agricultural people; and this in the most highly 
favored section of our country, as to prices and 
«home markets.” This depression has caused the 
gale of the great crops of 1889 in Illinois, a Western 
State rich in all agricultural resources, at an 
actual loss to the growers, as officially stated, of 
many millions of dollars. In Kansas, corn is used 
for fuel because it is cheaper than coal. H. A. 
Heath, manager of the Kansas Farmer, recently 
said to a reporter of the Washington Star: “Out in 
Western Nebraska I saw millions of bushels o 
corn stacked on the soil from whence it had 
sprung, utterly useless because there was no 
profitable market for it. There is no money in 
feeding it to cattle or hogs, as prices are too low.” 
“And why is it?” Because, primarily, we are 
selling our surplus products in the open markets 
of the world, in competition with the cheapest 
agricultural labor and the lowest transportation 
charges in the world, and buying our ordinary 
implements and farm-machinery, as well as every 
manufactured necessity or comfort for our fami- 
lies, in the highest protected and most restricted 
market in the world, largely governed and con- 
trolled by trusts and combines. It is because we 
pay the highest transportation charges upon all 
our products of any nation with like advantages; 
because we foolishly imitated the monarchical 
governments of Europe in demonetizing silver 
and thereby restrict our circulating medium in 
the interest of the money class, enhancing the 
value of money and depressing the value of farm- 
products; because we maintain a system of federal 
taxation skillfully and cunningly devised to place 
the burthens of the government unequally upon 
the masses of the people, the consumers, who are 
largely farmers, and to relieve capital and great 
corporations from their just share of these bur- 
thens, to enormously enrich the privileged classes 
at the expense of the masses; and which produces 
asurplus of revenue, still further restricting our 
circulating medium and inviting unnecessary and 
corrupt legislation. It is because the modern 
organization of boards of trade in the central 
markets have increased charges and multiplied 
expenses of middle-men, and have established and 
fostered a system of grain gambling—selling that 
which does not exist in competition with the 
actual crop grown, keeping up a feverish and 
unsettled market, and largely depressing prices. 
It is because the market price of our beef cattle 
is controlled by a syndicate or combination so 
powefful, absolute, and despotic, and so effectual, 
as to have completely destroyed competition 
among purchasers in this great industry. It is 
because the price of our fat hogs is fixed by the 
packers, and the price of the product, when manu- 
factured, largely controlled and depressed by the 
same system of “gambling in futures.” it is be- 
cause our great dairy interest is subject to the 
competition of cheaper, mixed, manufactured 
products, the sale of which adds alone to the 
fortunes of the millionaire manufacturers. 
“What are the remedies?” A reformation of 
our tariff laws, the restoration of some of the 
taxes upon capital, incomes, and wealth, and a 





corresponding reduction upon all articles of uni- 
versal consumption and absolute necessity; and a 
reduction of the rate of taxation to the indis- 
pensable needs of the government, economically 
administered. The complete remonetization of 
silver, placing it on a perfect equality with gold 
as to coinage, bullion, and certificates, and a 
further enlargement of our circulating paper cur- 
rency. Lower transportation charges, and any 
amendment to the Inter-State Commerce law that 
is just and necessary to accomplish this purpose. 
An amendment to the Constitution, if necessary, 
to outlaw and absolutely prohibit trusts and com- 
bines that control the prices of farm animals, and 
to declare “gambling in futures,’ or selling that 
which does not exist, a felony, and a rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws passed in conformity thereto. 





REPRESENTATIVE ROGER Q. MILLS, TEXAS. 

Agriculture is greatly depressed throughout the 
country, because of the small demand for its 
products. Our capacity for producing is constant- 
ly increasing, and at a greater ratio than our 
capacity for consuming the products of agricult- 
ural labor. The supply, therefore, is increasing 
faster than the demand; as a consequence, prices 
are falling until profits have about disappeared. 
What is the remedy? A greater demand for agri- 
cultural products, and that can only be had by 
free access to foreign markets. There are now 
two serious obstructions in the way to foreign 
markets. First, we prohibit the importation of 
the only things the foreigners have to give us in 
exchange for them, and the very things we want; 
and when we refuse to take their iron and steel, 
and cotton and woolen manufactures, they can’t 
take our agricultural products. Second, France 
and Germany, that ha_ been taking large quanti- 
ties of our breadstuffs and provisions, have put 
up high tariffs on our agricultural products in 
retaliation f r our high tariffs on their manu- 
factures. The resultis,ourfarm are compelled 
to buy manufactures a' high r prices and sell 
their products at lower pric s. Our agricultur- 
ists are about half of our total population. In 
1881, we exported $672,000,000 f cotton, breadstuffs, 
and provisions, or about $26 per head of farming 
population. In 1889, we exported $464,000,000. With 
at least six millions. more farming population, our 
exports were $200,000,000 less than in 1881. Now, if 
our exports last year had been at the average rate 
of 1881, they would have exceeded $800,000,000. If 
these two obstructions were removed, there would 
be an increased export over last year of more 
than three hundred millions. The increased de- 
mand for this large export would increase prices 
of all farm products at home from twelve to fifteen 
hundred millions, and that would distribute 
wealth and prosperity among all the farming 
people. These two obstructions would long ago 
have been removed but for the persistent deter- 
mination of Northern and Western farmers that 
they should remain. If they now see, as they 
should, that no tariff can protect anything in the 
country where it is produced at its lowest cost, as 
are our agricultural products, and that they are 
laboring to enrich others and voting to impover- 
ish themselves, and wish to labor in the future for 
their own benefit, they can easily remove the ob- 
structions by electing Congressmen, Senators, and 
a President who are willing to represent their 
interests. 





AN AGRICULTURAL SCIENTIST’S OPINION. 

Some lines of agriculture are certainly in a de- 
pressed condition. Cattle and grain do not bring 
the cost of production. I consider the chief causes 
are over-production and restricted markets. The 
donation of immense tracts of lands by the gov- 
ernment to settlers, and the sale of railroad lands 
at nominal figures, have contributed to the first 
cause. The settlement of these lands has been 
made possible and greatly stimulated by railroads, 
which have been built in advance of population, 
and which have taken every possible means to 
draw people along their lines. The enormous pro- 
duction of wheat through Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Manitoba, and the great corn crops of lowa, Nebras- 
ka, and Kansas are the results of this movement. 
The marvelous improvements in agricultural ma- 
chinery has greatly increased the productive power 
of every tiller of the soil. In the far West cattle 


have ranged on government, railroad, and Indian 
lands with little or no expense to the owners for 
the lands that fed them. A few years ago stock 
| was bought in the Mississippi valley and shipped 
west to increase the herds, thus stimulating pro- 





duction; now this same stock and its descendants 
are coming back in direct competition with our 
own. As to outside causes, transportation facili- 
ties have equalized prices the world over to a de- 
gree never dreamed of before. There has been no 
notable failure of crops in any considerable por- 
tion of the world for some time. The whole world 
is practically at peace, and is producing more food 
than ever in the past. i 

Time heals all things. Population will gain on 
production. In this country, the new lands of first 
quality that exist in any body are about occupied. 
Constant grain production soon ruins the soil; ro- 
tation of crops and a higher grade of farming wiil 
soon break up the great wheat fields of the West, 
or their cultivation must cease. IE believe the 
worst is already over in this branch of agriculture. 

The range cattle business is gradually contract- 
ing and shifting its base, owing to the innovation 
of settlers and the destruction of natural pastures; 
winter feeding is becoming a necessity, and this 
calls for ownership of the cultivated lands, at 
least, and the growing of crops. These, with the 
longer distance from market, will put the Western 
meat-producer more nearly on a par with his East- 
ern brother. 

So much for conditions which will right them- 
selves. We must study to reach the consumer more 
directly. How can we expect paying prices for 
pork at the West when every pig is practically 
branded ‘Phil Armour’s property’? as soon as 
born? Intelligent producers must make high 
grade.articles for a large class of consumers who 
have ample means to pay for such. What has 
been done with fine butter is possible with many 
other farm products. We must make our own 
sugar. It takes two-thirds of all the live stock 
sold in Chicago to pay our sugar bill. Let seme 
of the present cattle-raisers turn their attention 
to sugar-beets, and both they and those who con- 
tinue the stock business will be benefited. We 
must make pure, wholesome butter, cheese, pork, 
and. beef. The words “American” or “United 
States” attached to any one of these articles should 
be sufficient guaranty of purity and healthfulness, 
and a password to any country. Our government 
should begin a vigorous study of the markets of 
the world, and epen them up to our products wher- 
ever possible. 

W. A. HENRY, Wis. Experiment Station. 





REPRESENTATIVE JOHN G. CARLISLE, KENTUCKY. 


That agriculture generally is not now, and has 
not been for several years, in a flourishing condi- 
tion in the United States, is almost universally 
eonceded. There are, doubtless, particular locali- 
ties adapted to the production of special articles, 
in which the farmers are fairly prosperous, but a 
great majority of those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits are barely able to support their families 
and expend a sufficient sum annually upon their 
lands and buildings to prevent them from deterio- 
rating. In many parts of the country they are not 
able to accomplish even this, and some have alto- 
gether abandoned the effort. The most successful 
realize but a small profit upon their investments 
and they will not long continue to do this unless 
present conditions are changed. 

The causes which have produced this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs are many, and cannot be 
enumerated in a brief article; but the principal 
difficulties under which the farmers labor are high 
tariff taxes upon the articles they have to buy, the 
absence of a remunerative home market for their 
products, and the constantly-increasing competi- 
tion in the, foreign markets, where they are com- 
pelled to sell their surplus. The prices of nearly 
all the articles the farmer is compelled te pur- 
chase and use for the support of his family and in 
the cultivation of his land are artificially increased 
by the tariff taxes, while the articles he produces 
are sold by him in a glutted market at home or 
exported and sold in the open markets abroad, 
where prices are regulated solely by the law of 
supply and demand. In other words, he sells in a 
depressed and cheap market at home or in a free 
market in other countries filled with the products 
of his competitors from Russia, Hungary, India, 
South America, New Zealand, Australia, and other 
parts of the world where production costs not 
more than one-half what it costs here. By reason 
of the fact that our high protective tariff prevents 
the people of Europe, who have heretofore been 
the largest purchasers of our surplus breadstuffs 
and provisions, from selling us their goods, and, in 
that way, paying for what we sell them, they 
have, in recent years, sought their supplies else- 
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where, and are now procuring a great part of their 
wheat, beef, mutton, and other necessaries from 
the other countries mentioned. Besides this, our 
restrictive commercial policy has provoked retali- 
ation upon the part of some of the European gov- 
ernments, and they now discriminate against our 
agricultural products in their markets. The com- 
petition from other countries will inevitably in- 
crease, and these discriminations against our 
products will be made more severe and injurious 
unless we show, by a change of policy, a disposi- 
tion to trade with our oldest and best customers 
upon fair terms. If this is not done, the condition 
of the American farmer will grow worse instead of 
better; and, even with a change of policy in re- 
spect to foreign trade, if our own government 
enters upon the great scheme now pending in Con- 
gress to expend millions of dollars in the con- 
struction of dams and reservoirs for the irrigation 
of the vast arid regions in the West and North- 
west, our agriculturists may expect to receive, in 
the near future, much lower prices than they are 
now receiving for their wheat, corn, beef, mutton, 
pork, and other products. 


MASTER OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Agriculture is depressed because of the low price 
for its products received by the farmer. The rem- 
edy is not easily pointed out, but I will suggest 
some measures of relief. First, if the present pol- 
icy of the government is to continue, the American 
market should be secured to the American farmer 
by imposing a duty upon the agricultural products 
that are imported to be sold in competition for 
home products, that will afford ample protection 
to the American farmer. Prohibit gambling in 
farm products. Also, prohibit all adulterations 
which deceive and disgust the consumer, and in- 
jure the sale and reduce the price of the farmers’ 
products. Compel all exporters to brand their 
goods so that foreign consumers may know just 
what they are buying; this will increase consump- 
tion and cannot injure the dealer in honest goods. 
Equalize and reduce the burden of taxation, local, 
State, and national. Increase materially the 
amount of money by coining silver to the extent 
of at least five millions of dollars per month. Pro- 
hibit the formation of trusts and combinations 
calculated to prevent fair competition, and to thus 
build up unreasonable profits for the few at the 
expense of the many. Revise the tariff and reduce 
duties when too high and increase when too low, 
and thus encourage the production of much that 
we buy from other countries. Squeeze the water 
out of the railroad stocks and require good service 
at reasonable cost. Reduce the fees and salaries 
of officials to correspond with the decreased cost 
of living and the price of skilled labor on the farm. 
Punish extortion by professional men, and thus 
protect those who are unable to protect them- 
selves. These are some of the remedies, but there 
is another important one which the farmer must 
prescribe for himself and family—reduce expendi- 
tures to the lowest point consistent with the pres- 
ervation of health, until debts are paid and inter- 
est ceases to absorb all the results of his labor. 
Pay as you go in future, and never depart from 
the rule. Then the farmer can look the whole 
world squarely in the face, and need not struggle 
to increase a production which pays no profit. 
Then he can crush trusts, and to some extent fix 
the price of his products. 

J. H. BRIGHAM, Fulton Co., Ohio. 


SENATOR G. C. VEST, MISSOURI. 


That agricultural interests are depressed does not 
require argument. The value of property is fixed, 
as a general rule, by the income it produces, and the 
depreciation in the value of farming lands in all 
parts of the country proves beyond question the 
depression of agriculture. Farming lands bring 
each year lower prices, for the simple reason that 
not one of the staple farm products brings a profit 
over the cost of production, there being included, of 
course, in this cost the usual per cent on the 
amount invested. Senator Gerard C. Brown, of 
York Co., Penn., testified lately before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives that, although the farmers in his section 
were among the most intelligent in the country, 
near to home markets, temperate and frugal, yet 
they have been able to survive thus far in the 
prevalent depression only by living on the funds 
they had accumulated during the previous pros- 
perity of agriculture, but that these funds are now 
mostly exhausted. Mr. Brown stated that this was 





the situation throughout Pennsylvania. In New 
England, many farms in the immediate vicinity of 
the manufacturing towns are offered for any price 
to be had, while others are abandoned. In the 
West, agricultural lands are steadily falling in 
price, and farm products are abnormally depressed. 
In Kansas, corn is being burned for fuel in some 
counties, and its selling price, when a purchaser 
can be feund, is fifteen cents per bushel. In the 
same State, wheat brings fifty-five cents, oats ten 
cents, potatoes twenty-two cents, fat cows and 
heifers one and one-half cents per pound on the 
hoof, and hay $2 per ton. Beef cattle of the best 
grades do not pay the raiser for his corn, grass, 
and labor, without counting the interest on the 
purchase money. I know this from the testimony 
taken before the Senate Committee on Meat Prod- 
ucts, of which I am Chairman. 

The cause of this unnatural condition is found in 
the fact that we are stimulating manufactures by a 
high protective tariff at the expense of agricult- 
ure. As the cost to the farmer of what he does 
not raise is increased, the receipts for what he 
raises are decreased. He is producing for the man- 
ufacturer and capitalist, not for himself. The laws, 
ostensibly made to protect all classes alike, only 
protect manufacturers, while the farmer, who fur- 
nishes the exports, cannot be protected because 
his exported products sold in foreign countries 
regulate his home prices. If one organ of the hu- 
man body is unnaturally stimulated it must be at 
the expense of the other organs, and the same rule 
obtains in the economic conditions of the body 
politic. In either case there results disease. The 
great remedy for the diseased condition of agri- 
culture is to lower the tariff on imports. Destroy 
the trusts and combines which are now bleeding 
the farmer to death, by removing the tariff wall 
that keeps out foreign competition, and allow com- 
merce and production their natural course. The 
home market, such as it is, will not run away, nor 
will the factory operatives become farmers. 


EX-MASTER CONNECTICUT STATE GRANGE. 


As to the reasons for the depression in agricult- 
ure, shall I say too much rich and fertile land at 
the West, and overproduction of staple crops, as a 
general cause; or, rather, make the specific charge, 
which I do, that the general land policy of our 
government, and a too unrestricted immigration, 
are largely to blame for the whole trouble. Thou- 
sands of European farmers have been coming to 
our shores year after year, and the government 
has, practically, almost set them up in business in 
competition with our own farmers. Is it any 
wonder that agriculture is depressed? Suppose 
the government had furnished almost free fac- 
tories, warehouses, stores, steamboats, and rail- 
road trains to foreign manufacturers, merchants or 
capitalists who might come here. Would there 
not have been a good solid “kick” from our citi- 
zens interested in those industries ? 

The farmer has not yet learned to mind his own 
business. That’s one great reason why agriculture 
is depressed. Anotherreasoni ‘hat there is such 
a wonderful lot of independence in farm-life; a 
farmer and his family can manage to exist with- 
out depending on others; therefore, the same 
study, co-operation and combinations that have 
so aided other industries have not been applied 
to agriculture until recent years. Even yet so few 
farmers avail themselves of these methods that 
their effects are largely local. Still other causes 
are high rates of interest, and an undue share of 
the burdens of taxation. 

“What is the remedy?” First, a thorough 
knowledge of his business by the farmer—not 
simply a knowledge of how to grow crops, but, 
rather, how to sell them. A knowledge that will 
show actual cost of production; enough of book- 
keeping to show what crops are continually being 
sold below cost, and then applying that knowledge 
to practical use. In fact, more and better business 
methods on the farm are what is wanted. This 
can only come about through the individual effort 
of each farmer, aided by the Grange, Experiment 
Stations, Agricultural Colleges, and the agricult- 
ural press. Association and study of and with 
these will show the farmers how really dependent 
they are one on the other, and how much can be 
gained by such association and co-operation. Un- 


derstanding our own position better, and our rela- | 


tion to all other industries, we shall then be in 
position to so regulate public matters as to relieve 
agriculture of the burdens that have unintention- 
ally been put upon it, largely because farmers, as a 
class, have taken so little interest in public affairs. 








I have little faith in making agriculture profitap} : 
by legal enactment, until the farmer hinieedt 
comes to a realizing sense of the source of his. 
trouble. J. H. HALE, Hartford Co., Conn, 


SENATOR JOHN H. REAGAN, TEXAS. 


Mr. Reagan was too busy to write his views in 
detail, but says: *‘ The agricultural interests of the 
country are greatly depressed, by reason of Class 
legislation, and especially of the high protective 
tariff, and of legislation hostile to free silver coin- 
age.” 


New Publications, 


THE PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOER: 
edited by M. T. Richardson. 
There is probably no other mechanical art so 

universally practiced as horse-shoeing about which 
its practitioners have so little knowledge and skill 
A sound, healthy foot is the very foundation of all 
practical excellence in a horse, yet it is notorious 
that a perfect foot is rarely found on a horse which 
has worn shoes fer any considerable time. Witha 
just view of the importance of the subject, the 
“Blacksmith and Wheelwright” invited contribu- 
tions from practical horse-shoers and published 
them, with illustrations where needed. From this 
mass of the literature of horse-shoeing, the editor 
has collected and classified the contents of the 
volume under notice. As may well be supposed, 
there arg some clashing opinions, which the editor 
has made no effort to harmonize. But it abounds 
in practical suggestions, and no horse-shoer or 
horse-owner can fail to find much profitable read- 
ing in its pages. Sold by the Orange Judd Co.; 
price $2. 


Compiled and 


ile 
THE HORTICULTURIST’S RULE-BOOK; a Compend- 
ium of Useful Information for Fruit-Growers 

Truck -Gardeners, Florists, and others. Com- 

we to the close of the year 1889, By L. H. 

ailey. Garden Publishing Co., Limited. 

It is difficult to conceive how, a greater amount 
of practical, every-day information relating to. 
fruit and vegetables could be condensed into 
smaller compass than is contained in this little 
manual. Insects and insecticides; fungous dis- 
eases, and heir remedies; waxes for grafting; 
cements, mortars, and paints for horticultural 
structures; tables for ready reference in regard to: 
the amount, time, and methods of sowing seeds; 
methods of storing and keeping fruits and vegeta- 
bles; these, and many other things of great value, 
are clearly set forth. Prof. Bailey is both thor- 
oughly scientific and thoroughly practical. There 
are many single pages, each one of which contains 
practical information worth more to any gardener 
or orchardist than the price of the book. Sold by 
the Orange Judd Co. Price $1, prepaid. 

—- 


MERE MENTION. 

Twenty-First Annual Report of the State Board of 
Agriculture, Missouri, 1888-9. This report is ef 
exceptionally high value, especially the portion 
devoted to the subject of public roads. 

Uncle Sam’s Farm. The reclamation of the arid 
region of the United States by means of irrigation.. 
By Joseph Nimmo, Jr. An interesting pamphlet 
of 41 pages, accompanied by a map of the arid 
region. 

My Handkerchief Garden. The Garden Publish- 
ing Company, Limited, publish this little brochure 
from the prolific pen of Charles Barnard, whose 
previous works are widely known among lovers of 
flowers and fruits. 

Illinois Horticultural Report for 1889. We have 
received a copy of this report through the courtesy 
of Secretary A. C. Hammond. It contains, like 
others of the series, the proceedings of the State 
and the local horticultural societies. 

Hand-Book of Cheese-Making, by Geo. E. Newell. 
The author of this work is a practical cheese-maker 
and has written much for the agricultural press. 
He has condensed into the fifty-nine pages of the 
pamphlet a great many facts and hints which 
possess much value to any dairyman or cheese- 
maker who will read it intelligently. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Co.; price 50 cents. 

Dance’s Veterinary Tablet. This is a compendious 
chart, in which are presented in columns the com- 
mon diseases of domestic animals, the symptoms 
and remedies. At the foot is a list of recipes for 
the remedies. It is mounted on muslin, and folded 
into a neat cover, in the form of a pocket-map. 
Prepared and published by A. A. Dance, Spokane 
Falls, Washington. It is quite a treasury of in- 
formation for every one having horses, cattle, or 
dogs. 
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EXCELS ms PURITY 
[PURITY 
s gives a bright natural color, never 
eas rencid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 
Ueod by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that t some other kind is just as good. ell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson £ Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER CoLor. 
For sale everywhere. Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby _ 
tures from iife, rrinted on 
plate paper by patent photo 
process, sent free to Mother of 
any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these 
ictures ; send at once. Give 
aby’s name and a ge. 
_./ WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 





















Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 1852. 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
; MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 


ROUN SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 13 Phases Long. By _Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under. 

uoted. Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior 
Bound Tile, exce lling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 
wholesale ; its for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 
Sewer-Pipe. 





LLCOCK’S 


POROUS PLASTERS 


Purely Vegetable 
Absolutely Harmless 
Have No Equal 








Always Reliable 





Always Ready 





Always Safe 





Always Effective 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explan- 
ation induce you to accept a substitute. 














“PIQUID PAINTS 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CoO.,, 
Sole Manufacturers of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire Proof-Paints, ete. 


VULCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, etc. / 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


Established 1858. BOSTON, mene 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Prices low for small or large orders. 
“el _ eat superior 
=toany Lever Press now 
=" madesfor Hay, Straw and 
Wool. 7 ays victorious. Received First Premium 
at all prominent fairs for past five years, over 


ederick and others. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
HITMAN AGR’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacture the Best Steam Press Made 
in America. 














FARMER CITY, IIl., Feb. 8, 1890. 
WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. Co., CINCINNATI, O. 
GENTS :—Received the Parlor Set all O. K. Am 
well pleased with it for the money. One of our 
neighbors gave $50 for the same kind of a set. 
Thanks for your promptness in sending. 
Yours, A. HELMICK. 











Children 


always 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


























t=" 750,000 Acres of Mobile & Ohio Railroad Lands ! 


750, 000 Acres of U. S. Government Lands ! _ 2) aN ai <r 


The aie for sale a — to Suit Purchasers. The latter open to Home- 
with less ex- 


stead Entry or Pre-empti 
' 4 . 
cate in the states of 
lands, good health, good 
mate (Blizzards, Cyclones and 
. known), good markets for your products 


























pense and greater facility reach the SOUTH and lo- 
Mississippi and ALABAMA, where cheap 
water, an abundant rainfall, a mild cli- 
Sunstrokes being equally un- 
and unsurpassed shipping 
can purchase ROUND 
MOBILE & 
along its 


wHy GO WEST sy cine Blizzards, Cy clones, Drouths, 
facilities are the inducements offered. You 


TRIP LAND-SEEKERS’ TICKETS VIA THE 
OHIO R. R. FROM ST. LOUIS, MO., to almost any point 
line in the above territory GOOD FOR 40 DAYS from date of 
sale, with privilege of : to} ping off at pleasure south of the Ohio River. 
For further information in regard to rates, address G. W. KING, Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, Mobile, Ala., or J. N. EBERLE, Land and Immigration Agent, No. 
423 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. For information in regard to LANDS, address the 


ALABAMA LAND AND DEVELOPMENT CO., or HENRY FONDE, Prest., 
Mobile, Ala. CIRCULARS, MAPS, PAMPHLETS AND FULL INFORMATION MAILED FREE. 











SEDGWICK FARM FENCE | “HARTMAN SIF AcE 


indestructible 





ONLY 
Steel Picket Fence 








= 


Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and net prices. 
Ask Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 





INVISIBLE — Protects the Lawn without 
concealing it. 

OUR NOVELTY—STEEL PICKET GATE, 
For Parks, Lawns, Gardens, Fields, Etc. 
HARTMAN FLEXIBLE WIRE MATS,.—Soft as Carpet, 

Elastic as Rubber, Self-cleaning. 80 per cent. 
o! the Steel Mats used are ‘‘Hartman’s.” t Cire 
culars and Prices from nearest Dealer. 


Hartman Mfg. CO. Ween Beaver Falls, Pa, 















JONES 


PAYsther FREICHT 

Wagon Scales, 

Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


PICKET FENCE MACHINE. 


No twisting of main hfe te no sag to fence ; 
ickets easily removed and replaced. Write 
rices and circular to 
SING WREST EARROW co., 
Lansing, Michigan 


Chambers St,, New York, 
—sl_ 
AGENTS Fi: 
WANTED © 


SENT FREE. ue", e7iits 


CLEVELAND, 64 Lafayette 8St., Salem, 





so. 
Every size Scale. For free pone list 
mention this -~pa 
TONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. & 
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THE NEW POFATO CONTEST. 
How Best to Apply Stable-Manure. 


i 
The Methods of Several of Last Year’s Con- 
testants that May Prove of Value to All in 
the New Potato Contest of 1890. 


J. F. Foster, Cortland Co., N. Y.—Twenty-five two- 
horse loads of stable-manure and thirty two-horse 
loads of hog-manure were applied, each load con- 
taining twenty-five bushels. The latter was made 
from horse-manure being thrown in the hog-yard 
as often as was required to take up the liquid of 
thirteen pigs that had been kept through the win- 
ter and summer of 1888. This was broadcasted 
over the acre, the stable-manure being applied as 
fast as made from the seventeen cows that had 
been fed daily four quarts of corn-meal and all the 
hay they would eat during the winter of 1888. In 
addition to this, 1,700 pounds of potato phosphate 
were applied, which analyzed four to five per cent 
of ammonia, five to six of available phosphoric 
acid, and ten to twelve per cent of actual potash. 
The manure was applied by two men with common 
manure-forks, as evenly as possible. The cow- 
manure was spread in the winter, and the mixed 
horse- and hog-manure was spread over the cow- 
manure before plowing, being well harrowed in. 
The fertilizer was applied in the drills by one man 
scattering it evenly, using a ten-quart pailful per 
row of 180 feet. No dirt was thrown over the 
fertilizer. One man followed the fertilizer man 
along with the seed potatoes, and they were 
covered immediately. 

A. A. Ten Eyck, Green Co., Wis.—Forty loads of 
stable-manure were applied to the contest acre as 
soon as it was free enough from frost to handle 
easily. It was made from horses and cattle fed on 
cut corn fodder and oats, and was worth about 
fifteen to twenty-five cents per load, the cost of 
hauling being about twenty-two and one-half 
cents per load. It was thrown in a pile at the 
stable as soon as made, and drawn to the field, 
wh@re it lay until ready to plow in, when it was at 
once spread and plowed under with about thirty- 
five loads from the hog-pen. In addition to this, 
about 100 bushels of ashes were applied, a part of 
which were leached, while the greater part was 
thrown out on heaps mixed with coal-ashes. This 
was applied after planting and harrowed in. After 
the potatoes were up two or three inches, 200 
pounds of plaster mixed with one and one-half 
pounds of Paris green were applied about June 
Ist and July 3d. The stable-manure was plowed 
under, and the hog-manure applied on top.with 
the ashes. = 

Robert C. Nisbet, Rio Grande Co., Col.—Twenty- 


four tons of cow-manure was applied to the con- | 


test acre, the value of which was about twenty- 
five cents per load. The manure consisted of the 
droppings of the milch cows for eighteen months, 
mixed with about ten per cent of straw. It was 


but partially rotted, as in the dry climate of this 


section, where the moisture is very limited, it is 
difficult to rot the manure. No commercial fer- 
tilizer was used, on account of the contestant 
living so far away from any fertilizer market. 
The manure was applied broadcast as evenly as 
possible before plowing, then plowed in. The 
contestant believes this is the best way of apply- 
ing manure in such a dry climate, as, if it were 
applied in the hill or row, it would create too 
much heat, and burn the young roots. In the 
latter case, also, it would require extra care in 
irrigation. 

John G. Brand, Jefferson Co., O.—The manure 
applied on the contest acre consisted of forty 
loads made from horses, cows, and hogs that had 
been fed on hay, corn, oats, middlings, and straw. 
The hauling took two days, March 15th and 16th, 
and cost six dollars. The value of the manure, at 
twenty-five cents per load of one-half ton, was ten 
dollars. The manure was green and had had no 
extra treatment. It was broadcasted from the 
wagon with a manure-fork. 

Oliver Sancomb, Clinton Co., N. Y.— About 
twenty-five loads of stable-manure, each contain- 
ing thirty-four cubic feet, were applied early in 
the spring, from cows and horses that had been 
fed hay, straw, and potatoes. It was worth 
seventy-five cents per load, and the cost of draw- 
ing was about four dollars. The manure was 
voided by the stock during the previous winter, 
and was thrown into the barn-yard—the stables 
being cleaned each day—and remained there with- 
out further treatment, and unsheltered until used. 





It was broadcasted by hand with a dung-fork from 
the wagon before the spring plowing. 

George W. Fortune, Lorain Co., 0.—Twenty loads 
of stable-manure, consisting of about twenty 
bushels to the load, were applied March 24th, 1889, 
from cows and horses that had been fed hay, oats, 
and corn-stalks. Thefair cash value of the manure 
applied at the barn was $4, and the cost of hauling 
and applying to the land was $6. The manure was 
about six months old. From the time it was 
voided by the stock until it was incorporated in 
the soil, it was thrown in the barn-yard in a pile, 
and was turned once. In addition to this, fifty 
bushels of unleached wood-ashes were used, being 
applied May 26th, the cost of which was $3.50, and 
for applying $1.50. The manure was wholly broad- 
easted, this process being done with a fork, and 
then plowed under. The ashes were wholly broad- 
easted with a shovel after the land was plowed, 
and before dragging. The stable-manure was not 
very well rotted. 

Ray Greene, Whiteside, Ill.—About twenty cubic 
yards of cow-manure was applied the last of Feb- 
ruary and first of March, made from cattle that 
had been fed on hay and corn-stalks that had been 
put through a Keystone husking and cutting 


machine. The value was twenty-five cents per | 


yard at the time it was applied to the land. It 
was taken daily from behind the cattle and spread 
upon the land. The manure was spread broad- 
east from the wagon with a six-tine fork before 


‘the crop was planted. 


Albert Pearce, Lorain Co., O.— Five one-horse 
loads of well-rotted barn-yard manure were ap- 
plied, on May 2d, 1889, made from stock that had 
been fed corn-stalks in the bundle. The value of 
this fertilizer was about $2.50 per load ef eighteen 
bushels, and the cost of hauling and applying to 
the land was seventy-five cents. The manure was 
one year old, and had been pitched into a pile as 
fast as made, where it remained until used. It was 
top-dressed and dragged in by means of fork and 
shovel. 

B. G. Calvin, Madison Co., Ill.—Seventy-five loads 
of about forty bushels each of well-rotted barn- 
yard manure were spread upon the surface before 
plowing in the spring. This work was done in 
about four days’ time by two men and team. The 
value of the manure was $1 per load, and the cost 
of hauling and applying to the land was $12. It 
was one year old, having been hauled from the 
yard in the fall of 1888, and left in a large, flat 
heap through the winter of ’88-’89. 

J. N. Muncey, Buchanan Co., Ia.— Thirty-nine 
loads of cow-manure were applied, weighing 74,720 
pounds net, March 31 and April 1, 1889. The cows 
had been very liberally fed on ground corn, ground 
oats, and bran, mixed in the proportion of fifty-six 
pounds of corn, sixty-four of oats, and fifty pounds 
of bran; also, timothy hay. At a rough estimate 
the manure was valued at $18.50, and the cost of 
hauling and applying to the land was $6.75. The 
manure was wheeled from the stables every day 
and dumped into a large pile, where, in an open 
yard, it remained exposed to the weather untii ap- 
plied. It was spread evenly by forks from the 
wagons at the time of hauling. 

<> 
Answers and Suggestions. 

C. A. Duke, McKean Co., Penn.: The acre may be 
of any form desired, so long as it contains only 
43,560 square feet. The outside rows must not be 
nearer than twelve inches to the boundary line. 

Cutting potatoes for seed: Three fair-sized 
tubers weighing one pound will usually contain 
about 40 eves, so that 100 sets of two eyes will 
weigh about four and a half pounds, and a bushel 
of sixty pounds will give about 1,200 sets of two 
eyes. Mr. Rose is satisfied, from half a century’s 


experience, that this is the best size for planting | 


for a crop for table use, and points out that larger 
and heavier tubers will not contain any more eyes. 
The majority of the contestants last year held to 
this opinion. 

H. J. Langdon writes from Cottonwood, Cal.: “I 
am greatly interested in the reports of the prize 
crop contest, and have learned much from them. 
I think it is a grand idea, and believe that the new 


| potato contest for 1890 will be of vast benefit to 


farmers. Let me add that my father commenced 


taking the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for me 


when I was a little boy going to school in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


pay you what is due, if anything. I consider any 








He took it until his death, and you can con- | 
tinue sending it to my address until you hear of | 
my death, and there will be enough left then to | 


UR 
one copy of the AMERICAN AGRICU ; 
worth its cost for a whole year.” oT fai 

A point about Capt. Z. J. Drake’s great corn crop 
of 254 bushels forty-nine pounds of Shelled corn on 
one acre of 43,560 square feet, which took the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST grand prize of $509 
and a like prize from the South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was not covered in the ve: 
complete report of this crop published in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for March. “The ap- 
pearance of the corn when green was like half a 
dozen sugar-cane patches piled up on top of each 
other. Mr. Drake built a frame scaffold in amphi- 
theatre style, so that curious multitudes could 
mount up and behold 250 bushels of corn growin 
on a single acre.”’ J 

Enoch Auten, Cedar Co., Iowa: The special fer- 
tilizer prizes are offered for the best crops grown 
exclusively on the Mapes or Stockbridge manures, 
This means just what it says. The crop or crops 
to secure these prizes must be grown without the 
addition of other fertilizers or manures. Any field 
that has received stable manure the past fall or 
winter (since October 1), or this spring, will be 
ruled out so far as the fertilizer prizes go; but plas- 
ter, salt, sulphur, and water (the latter either by 
irrigating or mulching) are permitted. So far as 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST regular prizes are 
concerned, there is no restriction whatever as to 
manures, cultivation, or variety. 

To have smooth tubers: Put thirty pounds of 
sulphur in a tub, stir in with it a bushel of un- 
slaked lime, pour in hot water and let it slake. 
Add enough unleached ashes to dry the mixture off, 
and stir in a few pounds of coarse salt. This mix- 
ture is scattered in the furrows after the potato sets 
are dropped, and the whole covered with soil. Mr, 
Rose testifies that where he uses such a dressing, 
the crop is always smooth, though adjoining rows 
to which it is not applied are usually scabby, 
Clear sulphur has also been used experimentally 
by some with similar results in some cases, and no. 
good effect in others. Mr. Rose places great stress 
on having the sulphur slaked with the lime. For 
mildew, he sprays the leaves on both sides with a 
solution of five pounds each of lime and sulphur 
slaked together and dissolved in sixty gallons of 
water, and adds that “this will positively kill the 
mildew if the weather is fair.” 

James V. Wood, Butler Co., Neb., writes: ‘“ The- 
report of the famous $1,000 prize corn crop is very , 
interesting. The New South seems to carry off the 
prize on the average yield—95 bushels from the 
fourteen Southern States, against 89 11-17 bushels 
from the East, and 89 2-7 bushels from the West. 
The contest crops of the New South seem to be 
gotten up regardless of expense, as do the crops 
of the Eastern States, while the crops grown in the 
Western States (with a few exceptions) seem to 
have been raised at little cost—almost in poverty; 
showing a lack of knowledge as to what fertilizers 
to use for corn, or a lack of funds.” An article on 
this point will be one of the features of our May 
number. The preliminary calculation shows that 
the average expense per acre on the fourteen 
Western prize crops was $34.56; on the fourteen 
Southern crops, $71.56; on the seventeen Eastern 
crops, $83.72. On this basis, the total gross cost of 
production, per bushel] of crib-cured corn, was 
forty cents for the Western, seventy-five cents for 
the Seuthern, and $1 for the Eastern crops. It 
should be added, however, that a large credit is to 
be allowed all the Eastern and Southern crops on 
account of the amount of plant-food supplied to 
the soil in excess of that carried off by the crop. 
What this value is in each case will appear in the 
article referred to. 

Acclimating the potato: Mr. Rose testified 
that potatoes grown for three years or longer on 
his farm in Yates Co., N. Y., have almost invaria- 
bly yielded larger crops when used for seed than 
tubers brought from a distance. It takes foreign 
varieties two or three years or even longer to get 
acclimated, and the wild potato still longer. He 
secured one tuber of the wild potato as it grows in 
South America, and for four years got from plant- 
ing it only one tuber annually, about the size of a. 
small pea. The fifth year it increased in size and 
number, and the sixth year there were enough to- 
plant half an acre, which yielded 320 bushels. In 
1888 Mr. Rose says this now civilized variety yield- 
ed 787 bushels per acre, many weighing two pounds, 
and it (Early Peruyian) was the best yielder on the 
contest acre last year. President Smith obtained 
his Early Ohio seed about twelve years ago, since 
which time he has changed the ground yearly, but: 

(To Page 226.) 
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OPEN TO CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
R Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
gentive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
and gain flesh fast.’ 

Jc. WALTON, Birmingham, England, 
(Purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. R. H. 
she Prince of Wales. ) 

“Pigs fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 
ra proof.” JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 


“ not be without it.”’ 
— HENRY FOSTER, M. D.. 
Prop. ‘‘ Sanitarium,” Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


undreds of similar testimonials from 
and well known Breeders and Feeders, 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 
WHEN FEDMY REMEDY 
WRITE FOR TERMS 
REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
Mm OR MERCANTILE AGENGY 


e 


DR. Jos. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
REVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 
STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 

25 Ib. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 








| PRIGES : 1 50c. apackage. Largest are cheapest. 


rders by mail receive prompt attention. 
write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 
jlogy,”’ 264 page pamphlet onswine. Mention 
shis paper.JOS.HAAS,V.S. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


LJEYDRICK'S 


IMPROVED 


Cutting Apparatus 


FoR MOWERS. 


After two years of Liaw pee = successful mowing in vari- 
ous kinds of grass, and under various conditions, on salt 
meadows and upland this Cutting A paratus is offered 
as one that stands UNE EV. Henk ew ~ 
ERS. This isa oak Kaus s TIAL 
arrangement, and is fully pT edn always 
maintaining a complete shear cut. Every practical 
man, whether manufacturer or user of the a style of 
Cutting Apparatus, ae Stationary ledger plates in 
nows that it is impossible to maintain a 
#/ shear cut for any length of time, and con- 
in order to do the work required of a Cut- 
Ap f//paratus thus arranged, the speed of the 
/ knife is greater than would be required were 
a completeshear cut made, Farmers havin, 
the Walter A. Wood, William Deering, D DM 
Osborne and Screw Mowers, and find them 
jj pull hard for the team on account of the Cut- 
f/ ting Apparatus being worn (the Mowers other- 
/ wise being good), can have this new Cut= 
ting Apparatus attached, and with a full 
guarantee that the mowers thus altered will give 
better satisfaction than it did when new, and 
that from 50 to 100 acres of grass can be cut with 
one knife easily by their team before requiring 
tobe ground. Send for full particulars, testimon.- 
{ tals and prices to the manufacturer, 





















Picket & Wire Fence Machine 
for $10 where I have no agents. Guar- 
anteed, Thousands in use. Freight paid. 
Wire and other fencing material at 
wholesale to my ae for machines. 
Circulars free. 

8.H. GARRETT, ‘Mansfield, Oo. 











Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Sree, 





== “OSGOOD” 
Pet 


LL. ZL, U. 8. Standard 
Sa SCALES 
Sent ontrial. Freight paid, 
na sizes lhe 





SEECHAN'S PILLS 


LIKE MAGIO 


ON A A WEAK JEAK STOMACH. 
escts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 












TaATES 





This j is the eiieanhe, cheapest and best Butter 
Color ever made or sold in any market. A 25-cent 
bottle will give the fivest June tint to 500 lbs of 
winter butter. Send for circulars and prices if 
your dealer don’t keep it. 


Thatcher Mfg. Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 


THE DUNCAN FENCE, 


Large Smooth Wire [No. 9], Steel Stay Guards, 
and Stretcher Fasteners 












Posts 2 to 3 rods apart make it as cheap 
as a barb-wire fence. 


A Powerful, Harmless, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 


You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 
If not for sale in your town, write to 


WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A SOLID 


poe FENCE! 








This Is Not Wire 


MADE OF 


aati METAL 


cur gt — SOMETHING NEW. 


For eeaidedi: CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS 
GARDENS Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises, 


Fire-proof PLASTERING LATH, DOOR MATS, 
&e. Write for Illustrated Catalogue; mailed free 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO 


116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


ast Plow in the World ' 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


Chilled Iron and Steel Plows, 
Single and Reversible Sulky Plows, 
Hillside Plows, Shovel Plows, 
Steel Frame Cultivators, 
Spring Tooth Harrows, 


| Road Scrapers, 


Horse Hay Forks and Conveyers. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED. PLOW C0., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Morton’ $ Reversible Tread | Horse Powers, 


built in 
anrent sivles 
with 


suit . ’ an Tr - 
body. Silo out- 
fits a specialty, 





protee 
tion in the 





ive and practi- 
cal fire 


world. Write for circulars. 


MORTON MFG. CO., Romeo, Mich. 


DUTTON GRINDER 


Perfect Mowing 
Machine Knife 
Grinder 










" RETAIL 
PRICE 


$6.00. 


oe be ones into — sn poco to Mowing Machine 
a - 0 

HIGGANUM MA F'G CORPORATION, 

nears to Me i. ALL 

189 Water St., N.Y. Main Office, Satewenisin: Ct. 


BROAD-CUT | 
Center-Draft EUREKA 


5, 6 and 7 Feet , 


Saves over 
half 
in labor, 
and~ pro- 
duces bet- 




















ter quality 
of hay. An connate 
air of horses will 
onde with ease. A 
DIRECT DRAFT 
what you want. 














Stee’ 
which clears all obsta- 
cles. Does not bury itself 
yp pec gt the light- 
Draft Harrow in the market. 
RIGHT TO BUY, SELL AND USE. GUARANTEED 
Send E Circular and Price List. Address 


BEFORE YOu aby 
STEAM ENGINE 
BOILER 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ano PRICES 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Broughton Mixer 


—FOR— 


Wall Plaster and Fertilizers, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D. DUNNINC. 


Send for circular. 
329 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y- 


ICIDER 


MACHINERY 


Se eS Knuckle Joint & Screw Graters, 
Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for 
Reumand Sevieqattnen tn 216 W. Water St, Zz 


























865 SEWING {Send for list of 1000 articles at half 
MACHINE 818] price. CHICAGO SCALECO., Chicago. 
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FLOWERING CORNELS. 


The royal family of deciduous Ornamental Trees, 

In spring they equal the finest Magnolias, and sure 

pass in brilliant autumnal foliage the Scarlet 

Maple. A grand shade tree in summer and 

cheerful in winter by reason of its bright 

vermillion berries. Hardy and succeeds 

everywhere—North, South, East, West— 

and on all soils. Large enough to be 

effective upon the largest lawn and not too 

large for smallest dooryard. Red Flow. 

ering, each 50c.; doz. $5.00, by mail ; 3 

to 4 ft., each $1.00; doz., $10.00 'by 

express. White Flowering, each 25¢.: 

doz. $2.50, by mail; 3 to 4 ft., each 50¢., 

doz. $5.00, by express. One each, 2 ft. 

$1.00; 2 each, $1.75; 3 each, $2.50. 

One each, 3 to 4 ft., $1.50 ; 2 each, $2.50; 

3 each. $3.50, all by express. Weeping, 

by express, each $1.00. Fu// description 

and a chromo-lithograph rox1g inches, 

showing flowers of both, autumn Soliage 

and berries, natural sizes and colors, 
habit of trees, etc., mailed for 5 cts. 


Hybrid Perpetual, Ever. 
ROSES. blooming, Moss, Climb. 
ing, etc., of best quality and at low prices, 
Flowering Shrubs. 48 


Siig rh '* of choice 
varieties in mailing and express sizes, 


Y Hardy Vines and Creepers, 
Deciduous & Evergreen Trees. 


All varieties worthy*of culture, from small to large. 
All the best old and new sorts, 
Rhododendrons & Chrysanthemums. jnctuding Ada Spaulding. 
° including Pzonias, Phlox, etc. All the choice 
H ardy F lowering Plants, varieties known, from every part of the globe. 
All are fully described and offered at almost half price, together with instructions for planting, 
culture and management, in LOVETT’S GUIDE TO HORTICULTURE, a book of 
ninety pages, profusely illustrated and elegantly printed. Mailed free; with colored plates roc. 
Also all the good old and valuable new varieties, true to name and strictly first-class, of 
ORCHARD AND SMALL FRUITS, NUT TREES, GARDEN ROOTS, etc. 
Trees and Plants to distant points by mail and express a specialty. 


A copy of Orchurd and Garden sent free to J. T.LOVETT CO., Little Silv er, N. J. 


all who state where they saw this advt. 


| “ROSES CIVEN AWAY. 


Send 25 cents for PARK’S NEW ROSE BUDGET—all about Roses—superbly illustrated, 
elegant frontispiece in colors, full of cultural and descriptive notes, the delight of every rosar- 
ian ; with it you will get as a free gift, by mail, two fine plants of those grandest of all Ever- 
blooming Roses, namely: Souv. de Wootton, new, rich crimeon-scarlet, value, B&e.; La 
France, exquisite satin rese, value, @@c. These are decidedly the best Roses in cultivation. 
Both are hardy, deliciously fragrant, exquisite in form and color, and bloom freely and contin- 
uously either in pots or beds. The sweetest, loveliest, easiest grown, most prolifie, and in every 
way the best Rosesknown. This rare offer will not appear again. Sendatonce. Tell your 
frieuds. Ten splendid Roses and Park’s Floral Magazine, a charming monthly, one year, all 
for $1.00. G. W. PARK, Parkton, Metal P. O., Pa. 
P.S,—PARK’s FLORAL GuipDE, with Mixed Flower Seeds, Certificate,etc.,only 10c. Order it also. 
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“THE DINSMORE” 


Should be in every garden that it fis not a}- 
ready adorning. It is entirely hardy, endur- 
ing our severest winters, of ] size, perfect 
form, deep crimson in color, Teliclousty fra- 
grant, and blooms continuously during the 
whole season, so that roses can be gathered 
from it almost every day from June to Octo- 
ber. Remember, it is ever-blooming, hard 
as an %2%. with the rich crimson color ani 
delici.... ace of Gen. Jacqueminot. 


Price, 25 cents each; five for 
$1.00; twelve for $2.00; free by 
mail. 


ed dd dS TS 


With every order for a single plantor 
more, will be sent, gratis, oursuperb 
catalogue of **‘ Everything for the Gar- 
den ’? (the price of which is 25 cents), to- 
gether with our new *‘ Essay on Garden 
Culture of the Rose,’? on condition that 
you will say in what paper you saw this adver- 
tisement. Club orders for FIVE or TWELVE 
plants can have the catalogue sert, when 
desired, to the separate address of each 
member comprising the Club, Provireey 
a ded always that the paper is named. 


a PETER HENDERSON & GO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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600 ACRES. I3 CREENHOUSES. } . 
REESANDPLANTS A GOOD CARDEN FEEDS BUCS! 
Pare BUT HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT KILLS BUCS! 


We offer _ the Spring taie rf jane snd fine me 
ofe escription 0: JIT an rnamenta > ~ 7K 
TREES Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL ‘ p _ SOLD BY THE SEEDSMEN. . - 
FRUITS, edge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- Thrip Juice diluted 400 times kills Gypsy Moth, Caterpillars, etc. For pamphlet, Fighting 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- Insects, address SLUG SHOT, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
logue, Spring of 1890, mailed free. Lstablished 1852. 


BLOOMINGTON (PHENIX) NUR ERY T ME RCH A AL DISE M E M oO R A Nw D U M es 99 This book is easily kept, and ine compact form 


J 0. tors, BLOO N, ILL. 
one anpe a giving you the following at a glance: 


The date of every invoice or bill ; The rate and date of discount expiring; The day same are due ; The amount of 
invoice; The totalamount bought or sold; The day itis paid; The amount of discounts and deductions; The net cost 


379 ( of merchandise; The net amount received for Merchandise. 
They are made of fine quality of paper and are well bound, containing 250 pages. Will be sent post-paid on receipt 
{ of price, $2.50. MARK C. FARR, Room 67, 95 Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 


Varieties | VINES, PLANTS, Etc. 


Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, Prevents i 

Strawberry, Raspberry, "Blackberry. Cur- the work s Chinch Bugs, Corn and Cu 

rants, Grapes, Gooseberries, &c. Send for cat- W » Sample Barrel #1 cash with 

alogue. J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. OFMS: order. Write for circulars 
and prices on car lots at your railway station. TREAT- 
ISEON FERTILIZING free. Address 


Ee. Ss. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 

wae WML MOON CO. BLIZZARDS, CYCLONES 
Nurserymen and Landscape Arohitects, &, 0 Puimca cre resms st 1 FINEST, RICHEST 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &*Vints: SOT ei BEST PAYING MARKETS i?itichicen: tow to act a 


A 48-page descriptive illustrated catalogue free. oe M CHE Fr long time, easy payments, and full information, address 
: FAR AP, mae 0001. BARNES, LANSING, MICH. 


ASK YOUR (BOSTON LINEN, 


BOSTON BOND. 
Larch, Pinte, Spruces, STATIONER BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


S Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 

f Catalpa Speciosa Seed. ? FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 

Forest and Evergreen + If he does t keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
Seeds. ee sstipies of these ar then waitin papers, representing more than 250 


R, DOUGLAS & SON, Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 
i. 

Mai " 3 » 7 SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), Stationers, Engravers and 
a wen a eens. Ex- Printers, 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


















































Pansy Plants, all colors, 
PANSY PLANTS we et foc 30C.. nicely packed. Si 00 41b Family Scale, Brass Beam and Scoop. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla vitalizes and purifies the blood If 
post-paid. Catalogue free. F. B. MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. Y. * Worth $5. Chicago Seale Co., Chicago, Ill. | you feel languid you need it. 
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URPEE’S GE COLLECTION 
FOR 1890 
l ) Contains one regular size packet each of the 
rare and lovely blue Zorenia Fournierz,—the 
gorgeous new ie Poppies,—the fragrant 
Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—many varieties 
mixed of Choice Double Asters,—the unequaled 
strain of Burpee’s Superb Camellia-Flowered 
Balsams,—Finest Mixed Chinese and Japa- 
nese Pinks,—¥Extra fine Mixed New and 
Beautiful [pomoeas,— Choice Mixed Pansies,— 
Fordhook strain of Superfine Petunia Hybrida, 
—and twelve grand New Sweet Peas Mixed, 
in all TEN VARIETIES best 
new -nd popular ANNUALS for 925 ct 
or FIVE GEM COLLECTIONS mailed 2c ts. 
4 Try to get up a Club. Illustration and directions for growing 
printed upon each packet. Purchased separately at retail, the ten packets 7” our 25 cent Gem Collection 


would cost Sscontes nd SPECIAL BURPEE’S SEEDS. Be 

ORDER NOW BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL ' (890, besusitat coiored places, tells 

a BEST SEEDS! wirctincte which canst be obtained clewhere, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 


a 0; 08a a8 e000 00 80 eR 0 a 
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The grandest White Oat known. Took 
me the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand 
Me Prize, $500, for biggest yield in 1889— 
™ yielding over 134 bushels per acre! 
Get it now. It will pay you. Sow 214 
bushels per acre. 
PRICE: 
BUSHEL, #1. 5 BUSHELS, $4.75. 
10 BUSHELS, $9.25 


POTATOES 


Largest Stock in America. 
All Dakota-grown, heavy yielding, 


Price, from &2 to 3 per big full Dbl. 
Send , 80 goods reg 
F reights from Lacrosse Low. **youin plenty times 


JOHN A. SALZER, Lacrosse, Wis. 

















&<=The Choice Novelties of 1890 ot) 


HERE IS A LIST THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION :—Red Cross Tomato—resembles Livingston in form, | 
" | essary for the garden, is mailed free to 


a solidity, color, etc., but is decidedly earlier. Ignotum Tomato—round, solid and productive; both Rural New 
Af Yorker and Prof. Taft have a special good word for Ignotum. Gragg Watermelton—a distinct variety, flesh sal- 
i mon-color, quality and flavor peculiarly rich and sweet. Marblehead Early Marrowfat—a remarkably strong 


grower, a tremendous cropper, and bears several pickings. Early Prize Pea—cross between Tom Thumb and Ad- 
vancer; dwarf, early, and a splendid cropper. The Favorite—a better Pea than either Abundance or Everbearing. 
Ford-Hook Squash—ary, fine- grained, sweet, hardy, —. White Prolific Marrow—a new English dwarf, 
wrinkled Pea, a wonderful cropper. Giant Pascal Celery—stalks extra large, solid, and a better keeper than other 

at self-blanching varieties. Cylinder Wax Bean—the rust and blight-proo Wax Bean so long sought for. Coral 

Par: Gem Pepper—with its hundreds of brilliant red pods, it is as brilliantasa gem. Blonde Block-Head Lettuce— 
arich, goiden-headed Cabbage, crisp and fine. 15 ogni per_ package; Ten for #%1.00. An extra package to all 
naming this paper. Seed catalogue free. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


| GRAPE 253292 VINES 


Ee Headquarters of the MOYER, the Earliest, Best, Reliable Red Grape. Also SMALL FRUITS, SONIA. W ete. 
be 8 sample vines mailed for 15 cents. Illust. descriptive Price List free. LEWIS ROESCH. FREDONIA, N.Y. 


DREER’S sissies 


Have been sown, planted and used by many rs for over Half 
a Century. Our liberal treatment tof ail in the = is sufficient assurance for 
the future, We avoid sensational and impossible nor wn a the for wr nord ef as 
d grower ma; on descriptions of varieties and prices offe in 
poet ere Boy D AR NOW. READY his is a beaut 
D R E E R’ $ G A R D E N CA L E N — penn ay work on Gardening, 
and should be in the hands of every one who hasa garden. Mailed on receipt of 


Scts.for HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


postage, 





























ng Orn Shrubs, 
hy an Ornamental’ 
bis rape Vines, 


EVERY THING ty THE Fruits sec” 
RARE ST NEW. “GHOIGEST FOLD. 
Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue o 
RR nis asec ote, OF send for our SS Dag 
4 — aided citalogué and reli frog, acres. 


THE er & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio 



































ELIGIOUS FRUITS 


For ORCHARD and CARDEN. 


| a agg Song ot Plants, 7 vr, park 
public nds and gardens, “a largest and m 


info: ters, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Me ers eae NY. 











BEST SEEDS 


D.M. FERRY &CO, | 


Who are thelargest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ape 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever, Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Fie 

Seeds should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CQ, 
DETROIT, MICH, 

























j ‘ OUR NEW 
s Cy FREE S$ 
E.  % iol 


E Novelties, <o a 
D Choice Grown. C D 


$ Higganum Mtg, Corp. ¢ S$ 


P. O.Box 376, N: Y. City. 


-LIVINGSTON'S Fe 


Our 1890 Catalogue is a com- 
plete Garden Guide full of prac- 
Heal ideas about all kinds of 


SEEDS, 


Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs,etc. Sie 




















all who mention this paper. With prices 
lower, quality higher, better facilities 
for filling orders promptly, generous 
treatment and over 40 years Seed Farm 
experience enabiee us to picese you. 
A Ww INGSTON’S SONS, 
"wa ay 170, COLUMBUS, O. 


Lorillard Tomato, 


Introduced by-us last sea- 
son, is the most solid and 
delicious variety grown ; 
unequalled for forcing or 
garden culture. For 15 
cents we will send st 
_ a pkt of the original 
ver’s seed, and our il- 


uustrated catalo, e. 
A, D. COWA CO., 


114 Chambers St. 
P.O. Box 2541, New York. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Grown in the town that won 


13 POTATO PRIZES ! 

Garden and Field Seeds grown by 
Myself in the cold ‘Northeast. Cat-< 
aloguc free. 


DELANO MOORE, 
Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Maine. 


ay a) nT 
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THE NEW POTATO CONTEST. 


(From Page 222.) 
not the seed, and thinks the potatoes are larger, 
with a greater proportion of smooth ones among 
them, than at first, while the yield is certainly no 


less. 
————— 


The Rules of the Contest. 


1. Each contestant must be a paid subscriber to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Those whose stb- 
scriptions are paid for only to October, 1890, or to 
earlier dates, may contest upon renewing their 
subscriptions. All subscribers whose land is in 
North America may compete, no matter whether 
they subscribe directly or through agents who are 
working for the liberal prizes offered in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST Premium List for 1890, or 
through other papers. New as well as old sub- 
scribers may compete. ; 

2. Those who won prizes in the potato class of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Compe- 
tition for 1889 cannot compete in this new contest. 

3. To enter the contest, subscribers have only 
to notify the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that they 
propose to try for the prizes. ‘This may be done 
by letter or postal-card, but such notices must be 
given before July 1, 1890, at latest. 

4. The land must be just one acre (43,560 square 
feet), carefully measured by a surveyor before, or 
within thirty days after, planting, whose affidavit 
(made before a justice of the peace or notary pub- 
lic) will be required on the certificate for the pur- 
pose provided on Page 2 of the Book for Reports. 

5. The hills or rows must be at least twelve 
inches from the boundary line of the acre. Only 
one crop from one planting will be counted; no 
second planting between the original rows or 
hills will be permitted. Sweet potatoes cannot 
compete. 

6. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST must be noti- 
fied at least two weeks before the proposed date 
of the harvest, so that its representative may be 
present, if possible. 

7. The harvesting must be done in the presence 
of three disinterested witnesses. They must meas- 
ure the land carefully, and, if not satisfied that it 
is the exact and original one acre, they will have 
it measured by a sworn surveyor. The witnesses 
must supervise the weighing of the crop. Their 
signatures, under oath, must attest the honesty 
and correctness of the contestant’s report, on the 
certificate provided for the purpose in the Book 
for Reports. 

8. A complete record must be kept of the crop, 
and must be given in the blank pages provided 
for the purpose in the Book for Reports. This can 
be done by answering, in the order named, the 
questions asked in the printed pages. Thus, the 
work of making out the report will be very simple 
—just answer the questions. 

9. These reports must be made in the Book for 





| 


Reports, which, with the report so made, must 
reach the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on Novem- 
ber 5th, 1890, at the latest, and as much earlier as 
possible. 
furnished free upon application. 

10. The first of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


prizes will be awarded for the largest yield of 


potatoes in a single crop, on one exact acre, as re- 
ported in accordance with these rules. The second 
prize will go to the second largest crop, and so on. 
The special prizes will be given in order of value 
for the succeeding largest crops, except when 
special conditions are imposed, as in the fertilizer 
premiums, and some premiums offered in con- 
junction with ours by agricultural societies. These 
will be awarded according to the terms specified 
in the offer. All such offers, and the complete list 
of premiums offered, will be found in the present 
and later issues of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
eae 
The List of Prizes. 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PRIZES. 


FIRST—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand 
Cash Prize for the largest yield of potatoes on 
one acre, in accordance with the above rules... .200.00 

SECOND—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Cash 
Prize for the second largest yield on one acre. . . 

THIRD—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Cash 
Prize.for the third largest yield on one acre..... 

FOURTH—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Cash 
Prize for the fourth largest yield on one acre... . 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

WYOMING.—The Legislature has passed an act 
providing that if the AMERCAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST prizes are taken by farmers in that Territory 
Wyoming will give in addition (further particu- 
lars are given in the Wyoming pressand by F. W. 
Isham, Little Bear, Wyoming). 

MAPES CO.—If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
grand cash prize for the largest yield of potatoes 
on one acre goes to @ crop grown exclusively on 
Mapes Potato Manure, the Mapes Formula and 
Peruvian Guano Co., of 158 Front street, New 
York city, will give Six Hundred Dollarsymak- 
ing the total cash obtainable for the first prize 
crop under these circumstances Weeeae 

MAPES CO.—Provided the above premium is not 
taken, the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co., of 158 Front street, New York, will give 
#600 in gold coin for the first, second, third, and 
fourth largest yields of potatoes grown in this 
competition with the Mapes Potato Manure ex- 
clusively: First prize, $225; second prize, $175; 
third prize, $125; fourth prize, $75. Total 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.—If the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST grand cash prize for the largest 
yield of potatoes on one acre goes to acrop grown 
exclusively on the Stockbridge Potato Manure, 
the Bowker Fertilizer Co., of 43 Chatham street, 
Boston, will give $600, making the total cash 
obtainable for the first prize crop under such 
CITCUMSTANCES... 22. cccscccsescccrsccccoocs 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.—Provided the above 
premium is not taken, the Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
of 43 Chatham street, Boston, will give 600 to 
the party who shall raise on Stockbridge Manure 


150.00 
100.00 


50.00 


800.00 


A copy of the Book for Reports will be | 





exclusively a larger crop of pototoes cn @ single 
acre than that which took the Grand Prize on 
Stockbridge Manure in the 1889 contest, viz. 
7381/2 bushels...... i Mitny 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.—Provided the above 
premiums are not taken, the Bowker Fertilizer 
Co., of 43 Chatham street, Boston, will give $600 
in prizes, to be divided as follows, for the largest 
yields of potatoes grown exclusively on Stock- 
bridge Potato Manure, viz.: First Prize, $225; 
second, $175; third, $125, and fourth, $75. 
aggregating ; : 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY.—This society has appropriated #500 for 
special premiums for the best potato crops grown 
by New York State farmers in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST potato contest for 1890. The 
Executive Board meets before Apiil 1, to arrange 
the details of this offer, which will be such that 
every large crop in the State may secure some 
of the money offered by this enterprising society. 
The official announcement of the plan adopted 
by the board will be published in the society’s 
premium list (which may be had of Hon. J. §, 
Woodward, Secretary, Albany), and in the agri- 
cultural and weekly press K 
VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL 
ETY.—If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first 
prize of $200 for the best acre of potatoes is 
taken by a Vermont farmer, the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society (Col. George W. Hooker, 
president, Brattleboro) will give, in addition to 
it, $300, making the total cash obtainable for the 
best acre of potatoes, if grown in Vermont 
Provided the above premium is not taken, the 
Vermont State Agricultural Society will give 
#200, divided into prizes respectively, for the 
five largest crops grown in that State, of $100, 
$50, $25, $15, $10, or a total of 
ASPINWALL POTATO- PLANTER. — If the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST grand cash prize 
goes to potatoes planted by the Aspinwall Potato- 
Planter, the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich., will give, in gold coin, $210 and one 


Aspinwall Potato-Planter, with Fertilizer ana 
Corn-Planter attachments all complete, listed at 
$90; making a total of 
POTATO-DIGGER. — If the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST grand prize goes to potatoes du 
exclusively with one of Rigby’s Patent Improve 
Potato-Diggers, manufactured at Houlton, Me., 
and Upper Stillwater, Me., by Rigby & Burleigh, 
price $30, they will give an additional prize of. 4 
JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis., for the largest 
yield of Saizer’s new Gov. Rusk potato grown in 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST potato con- 
test, $50 In gold. Second prize, $25 worth of 
seed, the prize-winner making his own selection 
from Salzer’s Northern-grown seeds. Total..... 
Similar prizes on Salzer’s Ironclad potato : 
Cc. E. ANGELL, Oshkosh, Wis., if first prize goes to 
a crop from his seed, will give 
HOY POTATO-DIGGER.—For the largest yield in 
this competition on commercial fertilizers, any 
brand, the International Seed Co., Rochester, 
Y., offer a Hoy Potato-Digger, price 
WILLIAM DEERING & CO., Chicago, Il., offer 
one of their New Deering Mowers, furnishing a 
machine cutting either four or four and a half 
feet, and with cutting sections either two anda 
quarter or three inches, as the winner may elect. 
SEEDS.—For the largest crop grown in this com- 
petition in Aroostook Co., Me., Delano Moore, 
-resque Isle, offers a selection from his seed cat- 
alogue for 1891, to the amount of... 
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A SOUVENIR OF THE CROP COMPETITION. 


In addition to the American Agriculturist Prize of $500 for the largest yield of Corn on one acre (255 bushels), Mr. Drake captured a similar prize 


offered by the South Carolina Department of Agriculture ; the above being a fac-simile of the order for payment. 


($1060 in ally 
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EARLY MASTODON CORN. 


The Greatest Yellow Dent Field Corn in America. 


First offered in our 1889 catalogue, but alreacy planted by more than ten thousand of the most progressive farmers in the coun- 
Mastodon on one acre: Geo. Gartner, 


try. Last year, Alfred Rose, of Yates Co., N. Y., raised from our seed 191 bushels of Early 
of Pawnee Co., Neb., succeeded in raising 151 bushels of Mastodon on one acre. (See page 123 of the March AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST.) 
WHAT WE CLAIM FOR MASTODON CORN. 
hat it fully —— 


We claim for this corn the largest number of rows on cob, and longest and biggest ears of any corn ever originated. T 
stands the rigor of our Northern climate (witness Mr Rose’s crop) and grows very strong and rank in all soils and under ali conditions. 
convince the readers of this paper of its earliness, would say, our seed was grown and ripened in 100 days within 8 miles of Lake Erie; 

Jields planted June 1st were cut, September 15th. That it is absolutely the most productive Yellow Dent Corn the World over. 
We will only add, if you wish to be abreast of the times, you must put in-a few acres of Mastodon in 1890. Not a reader 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST should miss this opportunity of planting the most improved Yellow Dent Corn in America.. 
A ag sure iy — 8 —, yt mip f ioe grown. 480 3 ds $1 
rices on Early Mastodon for 1890: ‘acket cents; poun cents ; 3 pounds by mail postpaid. By express or freig 
purchaser to pay freight, peck $1; bushel $2.50; two bushels $4; 10 bushels $18.75. No charge for bags. "6 secure he — 
uine, buy your seed direct from the introducer and headquarters. Remit by P. O. money or express order, bank draft or- 


registered letter, addressing all orders to 
1711 FILBERT ST Tt 


WM. HENRY MAULE, PHILADELPHIA. PA, 
THE POLARIS POTATO. 


In presenting this potato last year to my customers, I did so knowing that it combined more essential geod ~ 
ties than any other first-class potato, not excepting any. The shape is well shown in iitustration herew! ; im 
color they area creamy white, and always cook as white as the finest flour. In addition to its extra earliness, it is 
hardy, prolific, handsome, and a good keeper. As a table variety ithas no superior. With the originator, it has yielded. 
at the rate of 600 bushels per acre; and has made for itself a wonderful record during the last few years wherever grown. 


There is no question that the Polaris is the coming early potato, 


and no reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who proposes planting potatoes the coming season, no matter how 
1 


limited the area, should fail to plant the Polaris. Prices of the Polaris potatoes for 1890: lb. 50 cents; 3 Ibs. $1; post- 
paid. By express or freight, purchaser paying charges, peck $1; bushel $2.50; barrel ss 10 barrels fabs. To- 
t from headquarters. Remit by post-office money order, express. 





secure the genuine buy your 


order, bank draft or registered letter. Address all orders to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ee  =2 IA FILBERT ST. | 
PHILADELPHIA FA.U.S.A. 
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S] best berry for long distance shipments. Will not 
ay or melt down if ed dry. Head 
pending varieties of oery Paanda and @ APE FON ‘a 


ving 300 acresin cultivation. Catalogu ~ to 
M. STAHL. ¢ Quincy, ill. 


from every State and Territory to send for 
FA free trial sample of STEW ART’S CELE- 

BRATED CLABKE COUNTY CHAM- 

ORN. A very prolific Ninety Day Corn, 125 ba. having been raised on a single 

— “aaea tee relly two-cent stamps for sample to pay postage, and our Catalogue of Tested Flower, 
Field and Garden Seeds. THE J. D: STEWART SEED CO., SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 

















{i MY*Y DIY SEED F ED POTATOES are grown from the Choicest Seale atleeeneehs hadi in the virgin lands 

of the cold North-East. I have the best New ri Standard Sorts, and warrant 

them superior to all others for seed. I raise my SEED CORN 150 miles Farther 

— than the North lineof Vermont, and for Early iad my GARDEN SEEDS 
ave no equal. 

I offer this season my new HARBINCER POTATO, which I batieve will be 
the Great Market Potato of the future. And my new EARLY BRYANT CORN, 
a handsome yellow variety, the Earliest of All. I have Special Low relight Rates 

everywhere. My fine new Catalogue Mailed Free. §@~ Name this Paper and address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 
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Largest Steck fa America. 
NIAGARA 
and all old and new 
varieties, Extra Quality, | 
Warranted true. Low= 
est rates. Introducers 
of the new Black Grape 


Also other SMALL FRUITS. Descrip- [E* AXIO) FAT. s. HUBBARD CO. FREDONIA, ALY, 


tive Oatalogue Free. 





TEE eine 
led to’ any Pant manny Free, A 
CROSMAN BROS,, Rochester,N Ye Bs satiety 


: Pomo on es SERIES, 
awson, ieffer 

s Idaho. Japan a teConte a 
Plums. Apples, Cherries, Peach 
and Tims. -bearing Trees, Stra wher, 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries” and 
Grapes in large Supply. All the wor. 
thy_old and promising new fruits, 

rry, 





Cataloguefree. WM. PARRY, Pa: 


Ue 








This grape ori 
ed in the oom ae, 
—_ of Vermont. It 

jps very early ; 
greenish white: —_ 


on «. €epiine 

without it, as our copyright name. N 

MOUNTAIN,” gives us the Aan i right tor 

its ts propagation for sale. _ for Circular giving 
er information. Addre 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS. New Canaan, Ct, 








The ‘PLANET JR.’ Se! 


The a eNeET FL an Ne. 2 GARDEN DRILL is ianend : <a the best; sows the most difficult seeds; opens, 
eovers, rolls d e next row with the greatest regul 
The COMBINED | DILL and HOE, &c. The qreunent cane ever produced, Perfection as a Seed Drill, or asa 
oe, Garden Rake, Cultivator or Marker. Saves labor and seed and soon saves cost, 
EEL HOE. A money maker for farmers and gardeners, Works both sides of a row at once, Plows 
me forore covers, cultivates, hoes, rakes and has leaf gua’ 
ROL PLAIN. Same as last, but has one pair ‘of hoes only. 
HOE is a treasure. Beats the double in some crops; is lighter. Has a Large Plow, two Long 
Hi ed. saat Teeth, and a Leaf Guard. 
he FIRE-FLY SINGLE WHEEL HOE. Equals tho last, except has no rakes nor leaf guard. 
‘he eer y GARDEN PLOW. orth its price yearly in a garden 20x40 feet. 
The GRASS EDGER. The newest, neatest, cheapest and best machine known for edging paths and flower beds. 
The 1890 HORSE HOE. The finest tool and most costly to make that we have ever offered. Yet the result justifies our 
care, a8 every one who sees the tool will admit. The first grand improvement is our new patent Lever Expander, one all far- 
admire and which they will pa; 83-00 for, to put on old machines. The next feature_is our patent Handle Shifter 
enabling one to walk to one side of his work: worth 3.00 a day for some crops. Yet we ask but a small additional 
edly od for both ‘s. fine features. Why 7 send for full descriptive catalogue of these and all our other useful improvements. 


. ALLEN & CO.. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
1107 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jardy Plants. 


New Descriptive Catalogue of 125 pages, with many 
Rare and Desirable Plants. 
Sent to all applicants inclosing a stamp. 
H. MEYERS, Late WOOLSON & CO., 
PASSAIC, N. J. 








“Yale” Strawberry. 


The coming LATE Strawberry for the table, for canning 
or for market. For further information send for circular. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 





1,000,000 Strawberry Plants, 


15 Feliable varieties, also large quantities of Sweet Pota- 
to and other vegetable plants, at low prices. All well 
packed. Address 

CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 


PLANTS of Best Quality. 

A NEW jfEarly Six Weeks Market. Guaranteed Warranted true i arid 
POTATO. 2 weeks earlier than any other. Yields 420 Lowest Prices, and 
Du. per acre—lb, 50c, 21/ Ib, #1, by mail; Largest Assortment of 

queer 30) pkts seeds, #1. 10 Roses, %1; 8 Chrys old and new varieties. At 


anthemums, 50c; '10 Concord Grape- Vines, #1. Best ooh gel nig rai 
Catalogue published, free. Send for it to-da | te es free by mail. 
J. A. EVERITT & CO., Seedsmen, Indianapolis, Ind, ‘“ promising} Novelties. Send for Price list.’ Address 
| BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


NGFRUIT TREES§ ~ 
AY Yi is an absolute necessity, LB erry RAPE VIN ES 
Our Perfection Outfit stirs the 6) ss 














liquid automatically,and will spray at greatly reduced rates, 
e At ae — hour. Cheapest and Best, IK, Strawberries, an Rasberiee 
so Outfits for Horse Power. Circulars free. » Currants, Wonderful Peach, and other 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Lockport, N.Y. IIS: Stock. Prices reasonable De- 
ane ae ee Bae ‘§ scrip. Cati alog.with instructions for planting and pruning 
FREE, SOEL HORNER & SON, Delair, Camden Co., N. J 


SPRAY YOUR TREES. Wonderful New Fruits, t.cs.2%.2e*narogtees 


We make the ay teed and best Spraying Pumps in the the best new fruits sent out. We, this year as usual, 
market. Send for ag ustrated circular. 
RUMSEY & CO., Limited, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


RUIT AND SHADE TREES, Berry Plants. 





will tell you - about them. Freeif you area subscriber 
of this journa 
CLEV ELAND NURSERY CO., Lakewood, O. 











have something no one else_has; our new catalogue | 








FOR FARM 
=» CARDEN 


Are acknowledged to 
be THE BEST. 
No failure when they are 
. used, You cannot afford 
- to be without our / llustrated 
CATALOCUE FREE! 
containing all the NOVELTIES in Vegetables, 
Flowers, and Field Grains, Oats, Wheat, Pota tatoes, etc. 
Address §.F. LEONARD, 149 W. Randolph St. Chicago, mt. 





& BECKERT?’S Send for our 
GARDEN 1890 
SEEDS. Catalogue! 
which we mail free to all pur- 
S chasers of seeds. It contains 8 
complete list of everything that 
is desirable in Vegetable and 
; Flower seeds, Select Field seeds, 
ma Seed Pot: = Spring Bulbs, 
Plants, etc., 
< WM. . ‘BECKER®, 
SS SEEDSMAN, ALLEGHENY, Pa, 
S (Mention this paper. 





WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS. 
Globe, Ford’s Late, White and Wonderful 
Peach, Jessie, Pineapple and Cloud Straw- 
berries; all kinds of Fruit Trees and best 
Small Fruits at Fair View Nurseries. Es- 
tablished 1835. Oldest in the State. 
Catalogue and price list free. 
Cc. H. PERKINS Moorestown, N. J. 


John Saul’s Washington Nurseries, 


Our Catalogue of New Rare and Beautiful Plants 
for 1890 will be ready in February. It contains a list of 





| all the most beautiful and rare greenhouse and hot-house 


plants in cultivation, as well as all novelties of merit, well 
grown, aud at very low prices. Every plant-lover should 
have a copy. 

Orchids.—-A very wi stock of choice East Indian, 
South American, ete. so Catalogues of Roses, Orchids, 
Seeds, Trees, etc., all free to applicants. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


BERRY GROWERS, 


Improved Folding Paper Berry 
Basket for shipping and delivering. 
Heavier Paper. Square Bail and 
Cover. Send #2 for 500 baskets or 
two-cent stamp for sample. 

Detroit Paper Novelty Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 











Grape-Vines, Gladiolus Bulbs, Geraniums, etc. ed 
listfree. S.C. DeCou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., 


cHolce STRAWBERRY Piants 
SM LL FR ITS! | Plants, Vines, &c. Best varieties. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue free. Send for it. 
A U both New ana Old, at reasonable W. F. ALLEN Jr., ALLEN, MARYLAND. 
rates. Address IRV ING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 

6 pkts. of my ck t Fl 
ERRY, Black Cap, outs 2 M: also Schaffer’s SEEDS 10". Heantiful entaloeue tree. er eee 


Col., $8. First class selected tips, packed in best man- BB z by 
ner. x. JOHNSTON, Shortsville, Ont. Co, N. Y. MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. ¥ 


SEED POTATOES. 


Choice selected Houlton. Aroostook County, Maine, 
Early Rose, Beauty of Hebron and all other well-known 
varieties. For sale by 


W. E. DURYEA’S SONS, 
Produce Commission Merchants, 119 Warren St., N. Y. 




















Choice Flower Seeds. | 


Grown and sold by MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg, Mass. 
Send for catalogue and receive a sample packet free. 


10 NUT TREES by mail for $1.00 
Spanish Chestnuts, American Chestnuts, or English Wal- 
nuts. FREE! a handsome mail catalogue. 

THE WM. H. MOON CoO., Morrisville, Pa. 











ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 
AddressW,S, LITTLE 
Rochester, "ae a 
N Ww an nd R « Bo 
Bait ot Ooeitcl ROSES, Vines, Clematis 


Rhododend: , etc. Two illustrated ca‘ es Ge. 
Free to customers. 2?" Wholesale List, ORE, 











STRAWBERRY FULLER. bach! 3 for 25 cents 


KER, Lawrence, Mass. 





EEDS. BERRY PLANTS, VINES, TREES. 
S uns ts of wranre fe for special prices. List free, 
ERIES, Palmyra, N. ¥ 
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Experience with Tomatoes, 


At a recent meeting of the New York Farmers’ 
Club, the subject for consideration was tomato 
culture. In the course of the discussion a great 
deal of interesting and valuable information was 
elicited. Mr. N. Hallock, of Long Island, read a 
prief paper on the subject. He stated that the first 
tomatoes cultivated for food in this country were 
raised by an old gardener for Robert Lenox, near 
Tist street, New York, on ground which now forms 
a part of Central Park. Afterward, an old Long 
Island farmer glutted the New York market with 
six baskets, most of which he was obliged to throw 
into the street for lack of buyers. Now they are 
cultivated by hundreds of acres for the New York 
market alone. The consumption is universal. Not 
aship leaves port without having among its stores 
a full quota of canned tomatoes, and it has been 
well said that the emigrant trails across the West- 
ern plains are marked by continuous rows of 
empty tomato cans. The great change in use has 
been aceompanied and, in a large degree, caused 
by the changes in the fruit itself. Originally it 
was deeply wrinkled, seedy, and unpleasantly 
sharp-flavered. With the continual improvements 
of many years the tomato of to-day is smooth in 
form, solid in texture and mildly sub-acid in flavor. 

In narrating his experience Mr. Hallock stated 
that he had found that a light sandy soil, with lit- 
tle or no manure, produced the earliest but light- 
‘est crops. 

The Acme and other purple varieties, which had 
all been propagated from the old Feejee Island 
tomato, were most affected with the fungous dis- 
ease, and the first to rot from its effects. Not one 
of that type stood six days of the warm, rainy 
weather of last summer. He detailed the results 
of trials with some fifteen or twenty varieties. 
The list included such as he would recommend, in 
the following order: i 

First Early Red.—Ignotum, Hosford’s Prelude, 
Station. 

Second Early Red.—Volunteer, Thorburn’s New 
Jersey, Livingston’s Favorite, Matchless, Lorillard, 
Finch’s Essex Hybrid.. In gardens where the rot 
had not appeared he would add Acme, Mikado, 
and Climax. 

Yellow.—Golden Trophy, Golden Queen. 

The Station is a French variety formed by cross- 
ing the French tree tomato with Alpha. It ripened 
with him in 111 days from the time of sowing the 
seed. Itis very good, and a free bearer. The Vol- 
unteer ripened in 125 days, and the fruit kept nine- 
teen days. Solid fruit and good quality. Thor- 
burn’s New Jersey ripened in 126 days and kept 
six days. Fine, large fruit of good quality. Kept 
wellin the rain. Livingston’s Favorite ripened in 
130 days, and kept eight days. Fruit red, with 
good flavor, but cracked at the stem. Matchless 
ripened in 129 days; kept nineteen days. Large 
crop of good fruit. Finch’s Essex Hybrid, an im- 
provement on the original Essex Hybrid, kept 
nineteen days. Purple Climax ripened in 125 days; 
kept six days. Acme ripened in 126 days; lasted 
five days. Good, large fruit, somewhat wrinkled. 
Ivory Ball and White Apple are small, white vari- 
eties, almost rot-proof. 

When it came to name the best of all varieties, so 
far as his experience went, Mr. Hallock said he 
was reluctant to tell all that he believed, lest he 
should be suspected of wishing to ‘‘ boom” a new 
sort. But the Ignotum had so far surpassed all 
others with him that he did not hesitate to regard 
it as the best he had ever tried. It originated with 
Prof. Bailey, while he was connected with the Agri- 
cultural College of Michigan. The fruit is smoeth, 
lively scarlet in color, solid and meaty in texture, 
and of fine flavor. It ripened in 116 days from the 
time of sowing the seed, and the fruit kept in per- 
fect condition eighteen days after being picked. 
After the first picking it continued to ripen until 
October 12, when killing frosts came, and the 
plants were then loaded with green fruit. He re- 
garded it as the best variety he had ever known, 
for the market, the cannery, or the table. 

Invaluable to all Classes.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is worth the subscription price asked without 
any premiums whatever. The information ip a single 
humber is worth to the farm and stock-raiser more than 
the subscription price for a year, and then the general 
information which it contains makes it almost invaluable 
to all classes. J.N. BEAL, Edwards Co., Kans. 


The Best Farm Journal.—I thank you for all your 
unwearied efforts in producing the best farm journal. 
ALVA M. RICHARDSON, Middlesex Co., Mass. 











18901. DO YOU MAKE HAY ? 1890, 


THE HOPKINS AUTOMATIC MOWER works 
equally well with or without Pole, 
and will cut a 7 ft.,or a 6ft, or a 5 ft., or a4 ft. 8in. swath with the 
same machine, by just changing the knife, which can be done 
in the field in ten minutes, and cut so easily, and there is 
NO TROUBLE TU KEEP IN GOOD ORDER. 







Keep up to the times; 
the latest and best 
improvements are 
not too good for the 
farmer. 


LABOR SAVING, ~~ lmessia mma 
TIME SAVING iy 


MONEY SAVING 
MACHINES 


Must come to the 
front. 


The Automatic 
Mower and 
Mfg. Co, 


Are prepared to furnish the Hepkins Automatic Mower, 414, 


on horse’s neck. Adjusts itself to uneven ground and cuts close. 
guarantee it to cost less for bas pay than any other machine. The Automatic Pitman and knife connection is anew inven- 
is the best ever seen by any farmer or mechanic. Itis put on wi 


tion of 1890—1890—1890—an 





you can take it off and put it on as easily as you can pat on or take off a pair of mittens, and the connection is so mad 


that it takes up the wear automatically; therefore t 


ere is no lost motion, no hot box, no wear out, and no trouble. A bo’ 
eight years old can run the machine and take care of it all except grinding the knives. We pay the 

farmers, and it is a farmer that manufactures and sells them. T. W. 

English Shire and French Coach and Hackney horses and Southdown sheep, at Turlingto 


ey, breeder of Shorthorn and 


the new town of Harvey, Cook Co., Ill., two miles from Chicago,on the Illinois Central and Grand Trunk R. RB. 


Harvey has organized the company as above and manufactures the Hopkins’ Automatic Mower. Write for circulars. 
Read the testimonials. Fewer parts than any machine in the market. 
fore no vibration felt by driver or team. Send orders direct to the 


AUTOMATIC MOWER & MFG. CO., 823 Rookery B’ld’g, Chicago, Ill. 








Austin Steel Reversible Road Machine. 





Frame built entirely of steel, practically indestrutible, Sarven wheels with broad tires, light direct draft, eas 
do a larger variety of road and ditch work than an ‘d 
75 per cent over Plows and Scrapers. Exclusive agencies to active men in all unoc- 


adjustment, does its own Pema. and will 
class, and with a saving 0: 
cupied territory. Now is the time to apply. 


Manufactured by the 


F.C. AUSTIN 
MFG. C0., 


Carpenter Street and 
Carroll Ave., 


Send for catalogues. 
Agents wanted. 


of 
ether machine of its 








COE RIDGE, Ohio, Nov. 17th, 1889. 
WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CoO., CIN- 

CINNATI, O. 

DEAR SiRs:—Your No. 4 “Murray” harness ar- 
rived O. K. on the 22d. I am more than pleased. 
It far exceeds my expectations, being as good, or 
better, in material and finish as the ones I exam- 
ined in Cleveland, O., for $26. The neighbors that 
have seen it wonder how you can supply as good 
an article for the money. If I can secure you a 
few orders this winter, I shall be only too happy 
to do so. Yours, Very Respectfully, 

ED. COLLINS. 





Farmer’s Favorite 


CRAIN DRILLS. 


The greatest variety, and in popular styles; unequaled in 
leading features. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, N. Y. 





FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. : 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 





CHIPS AND CHUNKS 


For Every Fireside. By CHARLES F. 
DEEMS -D. A New and Popular 
work. WISE, WELCOME, WITTY. 
Eight exquisite Pictures in Oil, equal 
to any Prang Chromo; Steel Portrait 


of the Author; MS. Facesimiles of 


Famous Poems. 640 pages ifie 
cently printed and bound. 10,000 
Agents Wanted. ELEGANT OUTFIT, 


Send for circulars to HUNT & EATON, 
Fifth Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


= DAIRYMEN’S 


SUPPLY CO, s008'mtarket St. Phitndeiphia, 
FACTORY 


BUITER sires SUPPLIES 


WRITE US WHAT YOU WANT. 


$3.25 Sample. agents wanted. New Ss. 
FR Sole Ageney given. BIG PAY. Address with 
stamp W. E. BEVERIDGE, BALTO, MD. 








5, 6, and-7 ft. cutting apparatus. This mower is‘auto- 
matic, that is, self-adjusting; can be used with or without a pole, except in Renz | square p< napa and backing. No weight 


It is the most durable machine in the market, and we 
ithout screw, or bolt or nut; 
le 


freight and sell rd 
cai 
nm, Neb., makes this mower at 


Gear independent of pole and driver’s seat, there- 


Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 
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MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


An Interesting Origin.—Thatcher’s Orange But- 
‘ter Color was originated and perfected “in the 
-study of colors in grasses and traced to cream 
and butter with one of Beck’s fine London micro- 
:scopes. 


Cheap and Reliable.—The Miami Buggy Co., 
‘Cincinnati, which advertises its buggies and har- 
nesses at such low prices, is reliable and trust- 
worthy. We are assured that its warranty of any 
article sold by it may be depended on. 


Clearing off Land.—For pulling out round 
stumps and lifting half-sunken bowlders, Ben- 
nett’s Stump-Puller and Rock-Extractor is a very 
effective appliance. It is cheap, powerful, and can 
‘be operated by one man. Send to H. L. Bennett, 
Westerville, Ohio, for free circular. 


Arbor Days in New Mexico.— The useful and 
‘beautiful custom of setting apart a day for tree- 
planting is becoming national in extent. This 

ear New Mexico is observing two Arbor Days. 

rch first was the day for the southern and April 
first is for the northern part of the territory. 


A Large Farmer in Lucas Co., Ohio, says :— 
4*T have used one of the Acme Pulverizing Har- 
rows for a number of years, and like it very much. 
For sod it cannot be beat—for covering small grain 
it does fine work. The fact is it cannot be beat by 
-~ other harrow I have ever seen, in any kind of 
soil.” 


Standard Scales.—In these times of low prices, 
farmers cannot afford to do business by guess, 
or penpe'd when accurate and durable scales are 
sold as cheaply as “gd are by Osgood & Thomp- 
son, Binghamton, N. The illustrated price-list 
and full descriptive catalogue is sent free on 
application. 


Vegetable and Greenhouse Plants.—Mr. Charles 
Black, of Hightstown, New Jersey, having given 
up the nursery business, is engaged in growing 
vegetable and ornamental plants. He supplies, in 
their respective seasons, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
cabbage, celery, etc., as well as a great variety of 
flowering plants. : 


A Map of the United States.—A large, hand- 
some Map of the United States, showing North and 
South Dakota, mounted, and suitable for office or 
home use, and issued by the Burlington Route, will 
be furnished responsible parties, free, on applica- 
tion to the undersigned, P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Pass. 
and Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


Plows and Cultivators.— The Syracuse Chilled 
Plow Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., is in the field 
with a great variety of steel and chilled iron hand 
and sulky plows, with steel, iron, or wood beams. 
The company also makes a steel-frame cultivator, 
fitted up for a great variety of work, and a new 
spring-tooth harrow, of improved construction. 


Seed for Prize Crops.—The big oat-crop of over 
134 bushels on one acre, which took the prize of 
$500, was raised from seed of White Bonanza oats 
bought of John A. Salzer, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
There are plenty more of them for sale at the same 
=. besides a large stock of seed potatoes, em- 

racing the most successful varieties. 


A Chautauqua Nursery.—Mr. Geo. S. Josselyn, 
whose advertisement will be found in our paper, 
is first-class in reputation, and does an immense 
business in grapevines and small-fruit plants. He 
was the introducer of the famous Fay’s Prolific 
Currant, and later, of new Seedling Grapes Esther 
and Rockwood, from the originator of the Concord 


grape. 


Economy in Food for Stock.— Farmers who 
desire to cook the food for their stock will do well 
to send to the Rice & Whitacre Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, for a catalogue of their Triumph steam 
generators, engines, boilers, and other useful im- 
plements. The Triumph saves a large per cent of 
the food, and is safe, easily managed, and inex- 
pensive. 


Dairy Novelties.—The important matter of cor- 
rect acidity at which to churn the cream is solved 
by Boyd’s Automatic Fermenting Can. It operates 
in connection with the Automatic Ripening Cream 
Vat. The combined action is to produce perfect 
uniformity in the temperature and acidity of the 
eream in any weather. They are made and sold 
by Cornish, Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 


Horticultural Statistics.— Orchard products, 
nurseries, seed, and flower farms, etc., will receive 
more consideration in the census of 1890 than was 
accorded to these important industries ten years 
ago. General horticulture will be under the charge 
of Mr. Mortimer Whithead, of New Jersey, and Mr. 
J.H. Hale, of Connecticut, will be special agent for 
nursery and related statistics. Weare pleased to 
note these appointments, as both gentlemen are 
excellently fitted for the work. 


American Veterinary College.—At the fifteenth 
annual commencement of the American Veterin- 





ary College at New York, thirty-six gentlemen of 
the graduating class received at the hands of 
President Liantard diplomas conferring the degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Surge The college was 
never more flourishing or useful than at present. 
A communication was read from the French Minis- 
ter of Agriculture stating that French veterinary 
colleges would recognize degrees conferred by this 
institution. 


Dress Silks. — We wish to call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of Chas. A. Ste- 
vens & Bros., Chicago, which appears in this issue. 
This firm is perhaps familiar to most of our read- 
ers, as they are so frequently quoted by the lead- 
ing fashion magazines as high authority on dress 
silks. Their little catalogue is the most complete 
silk catalogue in the world, and every reader 
should improve this opportunity to get one by sim- 
ply sending them their address on a postal card, 
for it is a book of great interest to every lady. See 
their advertisement on back of cover. 


Book-Keeping Simplified.—Mark C. Farr, of 95 
Clark street, Chicago, manufactures and sells a 
blank-book, with printed headings, which is a 
great labor-saver. It is called a “ Merchandise 
Memorandum,” and is so arranged that each 
line contains a complete view of every invoice or 
bill entered. It shows at a glance the date, rate 
of discount, and all other particulars. Mr. Farr 
has also bought out the business formerly carried 
on by J. F. Swab, manufacturer of dairy machin- 
ery, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and has carried it to 
Chicago. He sells every requisite for the creamery 
— dairy, as well as the useful book referred to 
above. 


The Hopkins Mowing Machine. — Mr. Turling- 
ton W. Harvey, whose Aberdeen-Angus herd at 
Turlington, Nebraska, is famous, has made a new 
departure in the direction of mowing-machines. 
Becoming convinced of the great merits of the 
Hopkins automatic machine, he has bought the 
works and organized a company, in which he re- 
tains a controlling interest, for the improvement, 
manufacture, and sale of the implement. The 
works are at the new town of Harvey, near Chica- 
go, where Mr. Harvey has purchased seven hun- 
dred acres of land, and is now building shops. His 
name alone is sufficient to inspire confidence in 
the machine and the thorough honesty of its con- 
struction. 


Life Subscriptions.—A large number of our sub- | 
scribers are permanent readers of the AMERICAN | 


AGRICULTURIST. That is, they take it year after 
year, and mean to do so as long as they live. To 


such the payment of the annual subscription isa | 


bother of which they would be —, relieved. 
We have, therefore, arranged for life subscriptions 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Any person 
paying Twenty Dollars at one time will have the 
magazine sent to his or her address for twenty 
years, postage prepaid, and it will be continued, 
free of all expense, for as much longer as the sub- 
scriber may live. A certificate to this effect will 
be given to each life subscriber, the list of which 
will constitute a sort of roll of honor. 


Speed and Luxury.—The marvels of swift and 
luxurious travel are the superbly appointed fast 
express trains over the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad. First in each day is the new 
fast mail and express which leaves the Grand 
Central station, New York, at 8.50 A. M. for Buffalo 
via Auburn and Canandaigua. An hour later the 
famous New York & Chicago limited leaves the 
station. This train has an elegant buffet, smoking 
and library car with barber-shop and bath-room, 
luxurious private compartment sleeping - cars, 
straight 16-section sleeper, dining- and drawing- 
room car. At 10.50 A. M. the Southwestern limited 
departs for Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 
The train has the same luxurious equipments as 
the other two. The fast Western express leaves 
the Grand Central station at 6 P. M. with sleeping- 
and dining-cars. All these trains are vestibuled. 


The Champion.—The Warder, Bushnell & Gless- 
ner toe ery of Springfield, Ohio, has recently 
acquired all the interests of all other parties in the 
patents of the Champion binders, mowers, and 
reapers, and now owns the exclusive right to 
make and sell them everywhere. The Champion 
machines have attained a commanding popularity 
among farmers. The company, with a capital of 
three million dollars, and a plant covering more 
than forty acres, is now prepared to meet all 
demands. The Champion binders, mowers, and 
reapers have been long on the market, and their 
reputation is thoroughly established. They are 
recognized as the standard for excellence in all 
that goes to make a first-class self-binding har- 
vester, mower, or reaper. Doubtless many of our 
subscribers now own or have used Champion 
machines. Their manufacture at Springfield, Ohio, 
by the arder, Bushnell & Glessner Company, 
forms the chief industry of that city. 


The Triumph of Steel in Harvester-Building.— 
When, in 1886, a Harvesting Machine made prac- 
tically of steel instead of wood, was introduced, 
it was denounced by all harvester manufacturers, 
except the manufacturers introducing it—William 
Deering & Co.—because, as they said, it was not as 
durable as the wooden machines; but in reality 
their denunciation was caused by the fact that 
they feared that it would overturn their old 
methods of manufacture and give the farmers 
machines so durable in structure as to prevent 
their frequent reappearance to purchase another 





| Company for the year just ended. 
| 80 many greenbacks in the country as that, by 











machine. Wm. Deering & Co., how Tsisted 
in giving the farmers the benefit theit 
ability, and in four harvest seasons the be Sak 
forced every other manufacturer worth ‘all aa 
such to build an imitation steel machine. Fo 

the farming public will see their greatest aca 
ment—the New Junior Steel Binder. bhi 


A Great Company.—Four hundred a 
five million dollars of insurance in force ane: 


| crease of over seventy-five millions in 1889! 


runs the report of the New-York Life Insunent 
There are pn, 


about one hundred and fifty millions. 

ber of persons insured is stout one rundied aa 
fifty thousand. The New-York Eife is one of th 
old and purely mutual companies, organized war 
back in the forties, and has had a steady growt 
for nearly half acentury. It is not only one of the 
largest in the country, but one of the strongest 
and best, having been the pioneer in some of the 
most notable reforms in the life insurance system, 
It was the first company to omit the suicide clause 
from its policies; the first to issue non-forfeiture 
policies; and its various forms ef contract now of- 
fered meet the requirements of all conditions and 
purses. 


Bone-Meal vs. Superphosphate.—Guy 0. = 
ton, Rutland Co., Vt., asks us if bone-mea] Will Fe 
the same effect as a When super. 
phosphate was first used, about forty-eight years 
ago, it was made from ground bones. Bone-dust 
had been used previously with good effect. But 
when the present method of making the phosphate 
of the bones soluble, changing it into a super- 
— farmers found such remarkable effects 

rom its use that the new manure soon took the 
place of the old. It was used to such a large ex- 
tent that the supply of bones could not meet the 
demand. Then coprolites, or mineral phosphates 
were discovered, and ee ae was made 
from them. Superphosphate made from a given 
amount of phosphate of lime in coprolites, or 
“Charleston rock,” is just as good as superphos- 
phate made from the same amount of phosphate 
of lime in burnt bones. The phosphate of lime in 
bones becomes only slowly soluble in the soil. 
When converted into superphosphate it is soluble, 
and can be taken up by the plants at once. Hence, 
asmall amount of superphosphate will have a far 
greater effect the first season than the same 
amount of phosphate of lime in bones. Bone-meal, 
however, contains nitrogen, which mineral phos- 
phates do not. But it is an easy matter to add 
some substance containing nitrogen to the super- 
phosphate. And, in fact, nearly all the manu- 
facturers of commercial superphosphate add suffi- 
cient nitrogen to make it equal to “dissolved 
bones.” Whether it is best to buy superphos- 
phate or bone-meal depends largely on what 


| erops you intend to use it on, as well as the rela- 


tive price. Bone-meal can sometimes be pur- 
chased at a price that gives better and more last- 
ing effects for a given amount of money than 
superphosphate. 


Kind Words. 
<> 
For Twenty-One Years.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST has found a hearty welcome to my home for 
the past twenty-one years. 
REv. J. C. WATERS, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Tt Only Requires to be Seen to Win Subscribers. 
—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is highly prized with 
us. It only requires to be seen to win subscribers. 
J.H. AUK, Kingston, Jamaica, W. I. 


Shall Stick to it.—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is the best farm paper I have ever seen, and I shall stick 
to it as long as I am able to read it. 

W. ANDREWS, Northampton Co., Pa. 


Lost Without it.—I have been a continuous reader of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST since 1856, and expect 
to be as longas Llive. I should feel lost without it. 

J. Y. ALLISON, Jefferson Co., Ind. 


The Best.—I am well pleased with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and think it is the best magazine of its 
kind. It is so full of useful hints of great value to the 
whole family. J.L. MARTIN, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


The Best for the Price.—As long as I live on a farm, 
I shall take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It is the 
best farm paper for the price that is published, and should 
be in every farmer’s house. 
C. W. DICKINSON, McKean Co., Pa. 


No Hobbies.—I am glad to find a paper which has no 
hobbies, and which can substantiate everything it says. It 
is as good a birthday gift as a person need want, and is 
welcomed by all who ever perused its pages. 

MARCUS C. GOWMAN, Essex Co., Ontario. 


A Model Publication.—We know of no agricultural 
publication that interests so wide a circle of readers; that 
is so valuable for its practical suggestions, or that is so 
finely illustrated as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It 
is indeed a model publication, and the low price at which 
it is offered, eombined with its many attractions, have 
given it an immense circulation. 

THE CLAREMONT, N. H., ADVOCATE. 
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j Drop a Postal. 


~ qeis yours for the asking. 
Return mail will bring it to you entirely free of charge. 
A book of 200 pages, containing the names and addresses 
‘of men and women cured of desperate diseases by the use 


| gers. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
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* * * * * * 


It’s good reading for the sick man. 

Just the news he wants to hear. 

Records of cures: Hearty indorsements from such well 
4pown men and women as the celebrated advocate of the 
temperance cause, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; the late T. S. 
Arthur; Wm. Penn Nixon, editor of Chicago Inter-Ocean; 
Ex-Senator C. S. Powers; Dr. O. A Darey, president of the 
olumbia (S. 0.) Female College; Rev. A. A. Johnson, 
president of Weslevan College; Rev. J. F. Spence, presi- 
dent of Grant Memoriai University, Athens, Tenn.; War- 
gen A. Chandler, D. D., president of Emory College; J. D. 
Logan, D. D., president of Central University; Bishop 
Benade, Bishop Castle, and many others equally well 


Anown. 


* * * * - * 


Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment 
has cured thousands. 

Their record books show over 55,000 cases in which 
their treatment has been used. 

More than 1000 physicians use it in their practice now. 

It is very simple. 

Blood food, nerve nourishment. 

A deep inhalation takes it directly to the breathing sur- 
faces. 

At once the blood absorbs it; circulation is quickened; 
there is something to circulate. 

The system responds, your strength ¢omes back, anda 
man with his natural strength is efther well or soon will be. 

Strength to resist disease. 

That’s the point. That’s the good of the Compound Oxy- 


ie. gen Treatment. 


~ * * * * * 


You may know that the Compound Oxygen Treatment is 
yaluable for another reason. 

What has followed success in any case that seems to be 
the result of a simple process ? 

Take any instance you please: 

Have not scores of men and women tried to follow the 
example of the original? 

Have they not taken advantage of the brains that pio- 
neered through the obstacles? 

Well, that’s precisely what happened to Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. 

When they first introduced their Compound Oxygen 
Treatment into general use, there was no other such reme- 


dial agent known. 


They gave it well nigh universal vogue. 
That was the chance for imitators. 
They did not neglect it. 


* * * + * . 


Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment 
has been in use for over 20 years. 

A staff of six skillful physicians constantly in attend- 
ance. 

They examine patients personally or they answer the 
inquiries made through the mail. 

A lady physician especially skilled in the treatment of 
-all female disorders isa yaluable addition to the staff. 

Send for the book and find out all about it. 

You will get it free of charge if you will address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


INo. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; 58 Church St., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Below is a half page taken from the book. 
The indorsement of an upright man, a vigorous thinker, a prolific author, the late T. 8, 


Arthur. 
‘‘January 1, 1883. 

‘*Previous to the year 1870 my health had been 
very poor. I was forced to abandon all earnest 
literary work, and I regarded my career in author- 
ship at an end. 

‘*About this time my attention was attracted to 
Compound Oxygen. I tried the Oxygen Treatment as 
an experiment. That it would do for me what it has 
I had not dared hope. 

‘*Its effect was not that of a stimulant, but of 
an almost imperceptible vitalizer of the whole sys- 
tem. Soon I began to have a sense of such physical 
comfort as I had not known for years. My strength 
was gradually returning. This slowly but steadily 
increased. For more than seven years after this I 
applied myself closely to literary work, doing, as 
I believe, the best work.of my life. 

‘*Nor was it only in the strength and vitality 
that I gained by the use of Compound Oxygen. For 
twenty years I had suffered with frequent paroxysms 
of nervous headache. They were very severe, last- 
ing usually six or seven hours. Ina year after I - 
commenced the Compound Oxygen Treatment these were 
almost entirely gone. It is now over ten years 
since I had such an attack of nervous headache. 

‘st. 8S: ARTHums: 


No less famous in the same field of effort—the cause of temperance and reform—is Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore. 
Observe what she has to say. 
‘*Melrose, Mass., February 1, 1884. 

‘*DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: 

‘*Four years ago this spring, at the end of a 
very severe and exhausting winter’s work, I found 
myself utterly broken down in health. My superb 
constitution had hitherto carried me triumphantly 
through every task I had imposed upon myself, and 
had been equal to every phase of protracted labor 
that had fallen to my lot. But I was now complete- 
ly prostrated, with no power of recuperation. My 
mental depression was as severe as my physical 
prostration. I believe the hopeless invalidism 
which I had most dreaded had come to me, and my 
chief aim was to hide myself from the friends and 
acquaintances who were afflicted on my account. 

‘*My husband ordered a Home Treatment; I used it 
for a month before I began to rally. Then my re- 
turn to good health was rapid, and since then I 
have enjoyed almost uninterrupted perfect health 
and almost youthful vigor. I resumed work imme- 
diately. 

‘*Yours truly, MARY A. LIVERMORE. ’’ 
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Catalogues Received. 
—— 
FROM SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vermont: Seed and plan 
guide for 1890. — 

ALLYN BROTHERS, Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y.: Annual 
catalogue of small-fruit plants, trees, vines, shrubs, field, 
garden, and flower seeds. 

ALNEER BROTHERS, Rockford, [ll.: Ulustrated cata- 
logue of everything for the flower and vegetable garden. 

BusH & Son & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Missouri: Semi- 
annual price-list of American grapevines. 

FRED. P. BURR & Co., Middletown, Conn.: Price-list 
of garden and flower seeds. A novel feature is the dffer 
of premiums for earliest and best crops. One of the pre- 
miums offered is a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga.: Catalogue of green- 
house, rn and new plants at Fruitland Nurseries, 
Besides descriptive and illustrated lists of plants, there 
are concise cultural directions of great value. 

PAUL BuTz & SON, Newcastle, Pa: Wholesale trade- 
list of florists’ stock for the spring of 1890. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia: Burpee’s 
Farm Annual for 1890. Catalogue of Seeds, Swine, 
Sheep, Poultry, and Collie Dogs. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Long Island, N, Y.: 
Illustrated catalogue of new, rare, and beautiful fiowers, 
New rosebud poppies and Manettia vines are specialties. 

CLEVELAND NURSERY COMPANY, Lakewood, Ohio: 
Illustrated catalogue of grapes and small fruits. 

M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio: Spring catalogue 
of strawberry plants. 

JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey: Whole- 
sale price-list of Pleasant Valley Nurseries. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y.: General cat- 
alogue of Mount Hope Nurseries. This is a jubilee cata- 
logue, the present being the fiftieth year since the estab- 
lishment of these renowned nurseries. 

\~ pam EVANS, Montreal: Illustrated catalogue of 
eeds. 


JOHN GARDINER & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated 
catalogue of garden, field, and flower seeds, and plants. 

HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION (success- 
ors to R. H. Allen & Co.), New York: Spring catalogue of 
seeds and agriculturalimplements. The illustrated list of 
implements is particularly large and interesting. 

T. S. HUBBARD Co., Fredonia, N. Y.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of grapevines and small fruits. 

V. H. HALLOCK & SON, Queens, N. Y.: Catalogue of 
Halloek’s famous Long Island seeds for the farm and gar- 
den. Also, rare and beautiful flowering plants. 

R. D. HAWLEY & Co., Hartford, Conn.: Catalogue of 
seeds and implements. 

DAVID HILL, Dundee, IIl.: Wholesale catalogue of ever- 


* greens and forest trees. 


JOEL HORNER & SON, Delair, New Jersey: Descrip- 
tive catalogue of grapes and small fruits. 

THE WILLIAM H. MOON Co., Morrisville, Pa.: Descrip- 
tive illustrated catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, small fruits, etc. 

H. MYER (late Woolson & €o.), Passaic, New Jersey: 
Catalogue of hardy perennial plants, bulbs, ferns, and 
climbers. This is the most complete list of these classes 
of plants that has come to our notice, comprising almost 
every species hardy in the Middle and Northern States. 
The pamphlet is especially remarkable for its correctness 
of botanical names and accuracy of descriptions. 

DELANO MOORE, Presque Isle, Maine: Garden and 
field seeds, and seed potatoes grown in the extreme north- 
east corner of the United States. 

OAKLAND NURSERY CoO., Forgy, Obio: Wholesale list 
of surplus stock. 

‘WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, New Jersey: Catalogue 
of fruitand ornamental trees, plants, small fruits, grapes, 
etc. This is the fifty-second year of the Pomona Nurseries. 

C. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J.: Catalogue for 1890 
of Fairview Nurseries. 

PLANT SEED Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Vegetable, farm, and 
flower seeds. 

ROBERT C. REEVES Co., 181 Water street, New York: 
Descriptive catalogue of seeds, fertilizers, and imple- 
ments. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., 34 South Market street, Boston: 
INustrated hand-book of vegetable, farm and flower seeds. 

E. W. REID, Bridgeport, Ohio: Catalogue of small fruits, 
apple, pear, peach, quince, deciduous trees, seeds, etc. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris, France: General 
catalogue of seeds. 

LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Burpee’s 
manual of thoroughbred livestock and fancy poultry. 

JOSEPH BORLER, JR., Carlisle, Pa.: Annual illustrated 
catalogue and price-list of poultry. 

HENRY C. JEWETT & Co., East Aurora, N. Y.: Stand- 
ard-bred trotting horses at the Jewett Stock farm, the 
home of Jerome Eddy 2:1614. 

C. E. MORRISON, Leptonderey, Pa.: Descriptive list of 
the Excelsior herd of Chester White Swine. 

SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y.: Catalogue 
of the Lakeside Herd of Hulstein-Friesians. This is more 
than a descriptive catalogue of this famous herd. It con- 

extended pedigrees, condensed summaries 
of the milk and butter records of the herd and of the dif- 
ferent families ef which it is composed. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING Co., Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin: Dlustrated catalogue of implements. 

BRADLEY & COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue of two- and four-wheeled vehicles. 

How CHEMICAL MANURES ARE MADE: Anillustrated 
lecture delivered before the Vermont Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion and the Rhode Island State Board of Agriculture, by 


S 





Bowker, president of the Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston. 

DAISY IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Pleasant Lake, Indiana: 
Daisy garden implements. 

C. H. DEMPWOLF & Co., York, Pa.: Catalogue of fertil- 
izers. 

KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS Co., Kansas City, Mo.: Cir- 
ecular.of Lightning Hay-Press. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., Fairfield, lowa: Illustrated 
eatalogue of Louden hay tools. Fruits of twenty-four 
years in the hay field. Everything for securing the hay 
crop, from the windrow to the stack or mow. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING Co., Romeo, Mich.: Tlus- 
trated catalogue of horse-powers and implements. 

No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO for home-mixed fertilizers: 
An 8-pp. pamphlet from the Manes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co., 158 Front street, N. Y. ‘“‘We claim that the 
formulas for home-mixed fertilizers herein preseuted are 
unequaled for cheapness, practical simplicity, choice and 
varied forms of plant-food, and high concentration, by any 
ever offered in this country. They effect a large saving in 


_cost over ordinary fertilizers.” 


THOMAS PEPPLER, Hightstown, N. J.: Illustrated and 
descriptive circular of farm implements. 

L. PRANG & Co., Boston, Mass: A selection of their 
Easter cards, which form the most appropriate tokens for 
that festival. They surpass, if that is possible, all their 
previous efforts. 


THE WARDER, BUSHNELL & GLESSNER Co., Spring- | 


field, Ohio: Catalogue of Champion harvesting machinery. 


& i Vi d : ' 
Is a necessity with nearly everybody.. The run-down, 


tired condition at this season is due to impurities in the 
blood which have accumulated during the winter, and 








which must be expelled if you wish to feel well. Hood’s | 


Sarsaparilla thoroughly purifies and vitalizes the blood, 
creates a good appetite, cures biliousness and headache, 
gives healthy action to the kidneys and liver, and imparts 
to the whole body a feeling of health and strength. Try 
it this spring. 

“I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla every year as a spring tonic, 
with most satisfactory results.” C. PARMELEE, 349 
Bridge street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla purified my blood, gave me 
strength, and overcame the headache and dizziness, so 
that Iam able to work again. I recommend Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to others whose blood is thin or impure, and who 
feel worn-out «cr run down.” LUTHER NASON, Lowell, 
Mass. 

N.B. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not 
be induced to buy any other. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 








We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
tions and low 
prices. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Mention Agriculturist. 







































CATALOGUE 
BOTTOM PRICES: 


LC. LULL & CO,, 


alamazoo, Mich, 


RUMSEY Skeleton and Body Carts, 
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ty ES : = | PEERLESS ROAD WAGON, 
SR] One quality, The Best, 
As 4) ae, Made only by the 
». L\\ dD f\ RUMSEY MFG. co 

= lone 2 Detroit, Mich., U.§.4,” 





Send for catalogue, 


Q Si: 

Carts = Carriages 
SAT Pn of every description. 

A special bargain for one 


~~ yas 
VARA 
PRED 
a <2 person at each post-office, to 


introduce our work. Send 6¢ for in- 
formation. 


JUNION MACHINE CO., 


aS 
M¥Y 
Ae me = Carriage Dept., No. 40, Philadelphia, Pa, 


CARRIAGES!! 


Send for Catalogue. H. H. BABCOCK CO ANY. 
Watertown, N'Y. New York Selesbetme TANY; 
Broome Street. 
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ONE BUGG 
$497 at Wholesale Foe 


Every Venicle warranted as represented or 
money refunded. A good, substantial TOP 
Buggy well trimmed and painted, $49.75, and 
other finer grades SCE tT low. 

80 for a Good, Single BREAST COLLAR 
vw vw HARNESS. Write for particulars. 
We are manufacturers’ agents for soliciting trade 
direct with consumers. Address MIAMI BUGGY 
CoO., 209 and 211 W. 5th St.. Cincinnati. 0. 











Free. Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 


$ TO $8 A DAY. SAMPLES WORTH 82.15 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 















—— 
& HARNESS at 2 PRICE 
direct from the factory and save 
rofits of Middlemen. Why pay 
$90.00 for a Buggy when you can buy of 
us a BETTER BUGGY, INCLUDING 











EERING JUNIOR STEEL BINDER. 


KING OF THE HARVEST FIELD. 








Works Perfectly on Rough, Uneven Cround.-Some Others do not. 





Works Perfectly in Tall, Heavy Crain.—Some Others do not. 
Works Perfectly in Light, Short Grain.—Some Others do not. 
Works Perfectly in Badly Lodged Crain.—Some Others do not. 


Strongest Frame, Simplest Construction, Lightest Draft, Greatest Durabilty, Most Easily 
Janaged. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS for 1890 place ‘t farther than ever in the lead of pre 


tended rivals. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF GRAIN AND GRASS-CUTTING MACHINERY is made Gom- 


plete with our 


DEERING clans mower: Each the Leader in ifs Class. 


E i °o 
DEER ICHT MOWER. 


Our DEERING BINDER TWINE made by ourselves is the bestin the world. We are 
the only Harvester Manufacturers who adopted this practical method of protecting farmers 


against r Twine. 
Apply to our neare: 


direct to us. 


st agent for Illustrated Catalogue and Full Information or write 


WM. DEERING & CO., Chicago. 
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"The Oil-Stone and Grindstone 
w. E. PARTRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
> 
Every farmer needs an oil-stone, whether he has 

a shop or only a box of tools. Most men who do 
any wood-work have sue h a stone, but the way in 
which it is treated makes it nearly useless. Reform 
is easy. Get some glycerine —a common grade 
will do—and, if a half pound or pound is bought 
at a time, it will not be costly. Its first use will be 
to clean off the stone and get rid of all the gum. 
_When the stone is ready for use, the glycerine is 
‘always to be employed inste¢ 1d of oil on the stone. 
This improves the cutting. The glycerine does not 
dry up. Even though the stone be laid away for 
months, there will be no hard dirt or gum on the 
surface. If dusty, it can be washed off with water. 
Another advantage is that the glycerine may be 
used with either oil or water. If it is laeking, 
water can be used for a time without harm. Nor 
will its use prevent a return to glycerine or oil if 
it is ever necessary to use the latter. 

For the grindstone, it is time to abandon the 

water-trough. Where the stone stands in the 

ater it becomes soft, while the dry side retains 
its natural hardness. After a little, this results in 
its getting “out of round,” and then it is almost 
impossible to do anys satisfactory work. The trough 
itself is a receptacle for dirt and the mud from the 
stone. The water when grinding is nasty and a de- 
cided nuisance. Discard the trough. Puta bracket 
or shelf up over the stone, and upon it mount a can 
with a hole in one side at the bottom. A pine stick 
in the hole will regulate the flow of water, and 
then the grinding can be done with that luxury, 
just water enough and no more. The water is 
clean, and comes exactly on the right spot. When 
the work is finished, the can is emptied and the 
stone is safe. Turning the can upside down saves 
it from becoming a dirt-trap, and it is ready for 
business in a moment. 

Almost all grindstones in the country are a little 
out of true. This-is taken to be something that 
cannot be helped, although nearly every one has a 
tradition that a stone-may be made true by “ grind- 
ing it witha nail rod.” Rods cost money and do not 
grind very well. So the stone is never rounded up. 
Get a piece of inch gas- or steam-pipe. Fix a good 
rest across the face of the stone, parallel with the 
axle, and use the end of the gas-pipe as a tool. 
Traverse the tool from side to side with a rolling 
motion. If this is done as soon as the stone 
shows any signs of ‘* wabbling” the task of keep- 
ing it true is not a difficult one. The only precau- 
tion needed is to have a strong man at the grind- 
stone crank. If one is fortunately provided with 
power, the task is of course easy. It ought to turn 
with as little tremble of the edge as a well-balanced 
top when “sleeping.” 





Important Points. 


No charge whatever is made for the simple Book 
for Reports. It tells all about the new potato con- 
test (there are only ten simple rules), the questions 
to be answered in making out the report, with 
blank pages to write the same upon, and forms 
for the surveyors’ and harvesters’ reports. Every 
one interested can get this book free by applying 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for it. 

W. H. Weightman, an Illinois farmer who has 
entered the new potato contest, writes: ‘‘ I consid- 
er this Prize Crop Competition as a most unusually 
meritorious matter. I am sure it will result in a 
vast amount of good to cultivators.” 

oe 


Manuring for the Potato. 


Four loads of stable-manure were applied just 
before planting, being broadcasted and harrowed 
in. It was obtained principally from horses which 
had been fed upon corn chiefly. The value of the 
manure was about $6, and the cost of hauling 
about $1.50. It was about. six months old, and was 
turned and pulverized six times. In addition to 
this, one and one-half tons of Stockbridge potato 
manure were applied, one-half ton of bone phos- 
phate, manufactured by the contestan* (which an- 
alyzed three to four per cent of ammonia and for- 
ty-five to fifty per cent of bone phosphate), and 
one-half ton of hard-wood ashes. The bone and 
ashes were mixed and applied broadcast on the 
sod, March 18. The cost of the Stockbridge fertilizer 
Was $21.50, bone $16, ashes $7—total $44.50. The cost 
of applying was $1. The manure was carted to the 
contest acre, put in a Kemp’s manure-spreader 








and broadcasted, which did the work in three 
hours, and far exceeded hand-spreading. The 
ground was then harrowed twice with an Acme 
harrow, then rolled, then furrowed with Hench & 
Drumgold’s zorn-planter, which opened two fur- 
rows at once and distributed the fertilizer at the 
same time by means of a cultivator-tooth attached 
to the machine. The mixing of the fertilizer was 


also done at the same time, which the contestant 








thinks far exceeds the old way of dragging a chain. 
Thus, the furrowing, mixing of the fertilizer, and 
the distributing were all done at the same time, 
better than by hand, and in less than half the 
time, by one man and one team. The special 
potato manure was all used in the rows. 
J. J. DILATUSH, Mercer Co., N. Y. 

Neither in America nor elsewhere is there pub- 
lished a better magazine for farm and home than 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Orange Judd Co. 
New York), which has just entered upon its forty- 
ninth volume. It is hard ‘to see how it could be 
improved.—Boston Times. 


—WHENTHE Hain 


Shows signs of falling, begin at once the use 
of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. This preparation 
Stiengthens the scalp, promotes the growth 
of new hair, restores the natural color to 
gray and faded hair, and renders it soft, 
pliant, and glossy. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor unequaled for dressing 
the hair, and we do this after long experi- 
ence in its use. This preparation preserves 
the hair, cures dandruff and all diseases of 
the scalp, makes rough and brittle hair soft 
and pliant, and prevents baldness. While it 
is not a dye, those who have used the Vigor 
Say it will stimulate the roots and color- 
glands of faded, gray, light, and red hair, 
changing the color to 


A Rich Brown 


or even’ black. It will not soil the pillow- 
case nor a pocket-handkerchief, and is al- 
ways agreeable. All the dirty, gummy hair 
preparations should be displaced at once by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and thousands who go 
around with heads looking like ‘the fretful 
porcupine’ should hurry to the nearest drug 
store and purchase a bottle of the Vigor.”— 
The Sunny South, Atlanta Ga. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is excellent for the 
hair. It stimulates the growth, cures bald- 
ness, restores the natural color, cleanses the 
scalp, prevents dandruff, and is a good dress- 
ing. We knowthat Ayer’s Hair Vigor differs 
from most hair tonics and-similar prepara- 
tions, it being perfectly harmless.” — From 
Economical Housekeeping, by Eliza R. Parker. 


s n 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Sheridan's Condition Powder. 


Nothing on earth will make hens iay like it. Highly 
concentrated. One ounce is worth a ory of an 

other kind. Given in the food once Cures all 
diseases; worth its weight in ag ohy Wiese them 


healthy. Testimonials Sent Free. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. 2}-lb. cans, by 
mail, $1.20. Six cans, express prepaid, $5.00 

L S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, 











BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


——FOR-——— 
LADIES’ AND OHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 












Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 188 

Berlin, 1877 .Frankfort, 1881 

Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 





A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady’s or 


Gent’s Hunting Case $18 
4 


FILLED 

: With ELCIN, WALTHAM, or 
any American Lever Move 

arranted to wear well ears 

at least. Quality equal to what is sold at 

638 to $40. Examination allowed before paying. 

Wor further particulars, poten, &eo., t will pay 

eon te have, ¢ PENN WATCHCO., Sehouee 
writeto § (40S. Third St., Philadelphia» 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 
art of the 
.8.on Ltod 
daystrialbe- 
OUTFITS fore buying. 
at $4, $8, $15 andS2ieach. 5 cents brings 
Kin our beautifully iliustrated 100 Ts ca of 
naical Instruments. Mail orders a age © specialty. 
STORY, 26 and 28 Central 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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‘ESTABLISHED JAN. ist 
f PROOFE ED 


CHEAP ‘Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF, Patent method 
with 34 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walis. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same a ——— and 
better than Oil Cloths. ((PCatal 


| W.H.FAY&CO. CAMDEN, NJ. 


BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


TUMP PULLER 


Sent anywhere in the U, 8. 


On Three Da 
On rennene Work 
















Practical Stump 
Puller made. 








BREED’S UNIVERSAL 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR 


B. TERRY, of beet says: “I 


* cultivated re... 
; ay 


“if HW il 


TN 





‘in five hours.” 


“UNIVERSAL 
EEDER CO 








MOSELEY'S 


= OCCIDENT 
on CRE AMERY. 


— 
troduc- 


iif 


SOLD ON M 
Send for ton Otter 


scsite il i 











FRE L for 6c. our 64 p. book, tells how to proeure as much 
from 1 a. as usually obtained from 100 acres. 
| F. ANDREWS, 328 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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Cemented Wells and Drainage. 


There is a large tract of country in Northern 
Wisconsin, covered mainly with timber, apparent- 
ly level, until it was pierced with railroads, which 
showed it to be just nicely-rolling land. Settle- 
ments made since the advent of the railroads 


prove it to be very desirable for farming. In some | 


parts there is trouble about water, but that is 
very easily overcome. Five years ago, I had busi- 
ness there, and my friend, with whom I was stay- 
ing, was getting water arom what he called a 
spring—a low place where he had made a small 
excavation,, Where wells had been dug, water 
was found at a depth of about forty feet, and it 
was quite difficult to find material to stone up the 
well. Another peculiar feature was, that when a 
cellar was ‘dug it soon filled with water, and so 
remained. The country was so level that very 
rarely could a location be found that would admit 
of drainage. There was not water enough where 
it was wanted, and too much where it was not. 
I proposed to my friend to dig a well and cement 
it. This would take the place of stone, and shut 
out the surface-water which leaked into the well, 
to the injury of the water. He objectéd upon the 
ground of extreme cold. He had known an open 
well twenty feet deep to freeze. I proposed to 
send him three barrels of cement, if he would dig 
a hole five feet square and six feet deep and curb, 
leaving a space six inches behind the curbing, and 
the six-inch space behind the lumber curbing was 
to be well filled with a grout made of the cement, 
sand, and stone. This was done, and a circular 
excavation carried down about three feet three 
inches in diameter. This was well cemented as it 
was carried downward until water was reached at 
forty feet, in quicksand. A tube was settled about 
four feet in the sand, and an inexhaustible supply 
of water of the best quality was obtained. The 
well was covered with two layers of two-inch 
plank. ‘It has proved to be frost-proof, insect- 
proof, and proof against all drainage from seeping 
of foul surface-water. Wells dug, stoned up, and 
covered in the ordinary manner, are liable to in- 
sect and reptile entrance. Large quantities of 
surface-water soak into the well with open ston- 
ing, many times to such an extent that the mass 
gives away and caves in. In the case of the 
cemented well, all impurities are kept out. I have 
spent. ovet fifty years pioneering, and have 
noticed with interest the attention of scientists to 
the subject of drainage and sanitary questions, in 
the older parts of the country, and I cannot avoid 
the conclusion tha‘ cemented wells can be made 
to greatly aid in securing pure water. I visited 
my friend about a year ago, and found the well all 
right, and apparently good for ages, if the top is 
kept well covered. 
F. C. Curtis, Columbia Co., Wisconsin. 
anata Paste Ss Be adh A 


Crops in the Mississippi Valley. 


Field-crops, vegetables, gnd fruits yielded very 
abundantly here last year. There is a great ‘“sur- 
plus” of farm products. Yellow corn proved supe- 
rior to the white. We have had a very mild winter. 
This is a great pickle region. As high as 2,000 
bushels of tomatoes are produced from six acres of 
land. Present average price of corn, twenty-five 
cents; honey, ten cents. Excellent valley land sells 
at thirty to forty dollars peracre. About thirty per 
eent of this Mississippi bottom is devoted to win- 
ter wheat. Prices of stock and farm products have 
about reached the lowest limit. 

JASPER BLINES, Clark Co., Mo. 


ars 


Scientific Notes. 
: —_- 

How to preserve eggs in times of cheapness until 
the market advances is an important matter to 
both producers and consumers. The stations can 
perhaps solve the problem. 

Prof. W. E. Stone finds that the saccharine sub- 
stance in sweet potatoes is in the form of sucrose 
or pure sugar. Fresh potatoesmay contain two per 
eent of sucrose—enough to determine the amount 
with the polariscope. Thetemperature of cooking 
(baking) inverts the sucrose, and converts more or 
less of the starch into asoluble form. 

Prof. Riley is confident (Insect Life, Vol. 2, No. 7, 
Page 261) that the spraying of fruit trees with 
arsenical insecticides will not prove injurious to 
the bee gathering honey from the blossoms of such 
trees. “The prevailing. belief is, however, the 





other way, and cases are on record where serious 
destruction of bees has resulted from spraying. In 
the case of the apple, particularly, the application 
should not be made until the bloom has begun to 
fall, when no injury will be likely to result.” 
According to the best experience, such insecticides 
are most effective when applied after blooming, 
| but on the apple while the calyx end of the small 
| fruit is still uppermost. a 








OUR 
BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 


LARGER 
INCREASE 


IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 








(1) Very popalar patterns of cloth. Styles shown 
only by us, 

(2) Improved system of cutting, customer pickin; 
out his own shape from 10 examples, in addi- 
tion to sending measures. 

(3) 52 patterns, cut from cloth itself, toselect from. 
(4) Every garment guaranteed in all points—mon- 
ey promptly refunded for any cause. 

(5) Entire outfit as shown above, sent FREE upon 
application, post-paid. 

(6) Increase of our branch stores as far South as 
New Orleans, and West to Chicago, success- 
fully competing for fine city trade. 

(7) Thousands of people telling each other of our 
honorable treatment of customers, and ex- 
cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 


The promise for 1890 is ne” § bright. We 
shall strive hard to deserve it. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address al] mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 
Eliot St. Annex, 695° Washington St., and 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Branches: Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. 
Ave,, Washington, D.C.;72 Adams St., Chicago, II!.; 
914 Main St.. Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Bajtimore St., 
Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans, La.; 
104 Montgomery 8t., Montgomery, Ala.; 39 White- 
hall St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Blidg., Worcester, 
Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, Springfield, Mass.; 198 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I.; Old Register Bidg., 
New Haven, Conn.; 106 No. Main St., Concord, N. 
H.; 170 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 


“The IDAHO Pear.” 


A new and distinct variety, of largest size and finest 
texture, rivaling in quality the best European varieties, 
hardy in tree and foliage, and destined to become im- 
mensely popular wherever known. 

An illustrated pamphlet will be sent on application, with 
full description and history of the pear, and the opinions 
of such men as Prof. Budd, Dr. Hexamer, Parker Earle, 
P. Barry, P. J. Berkmans, Dr. Hoskins, Waldo F. Brown, 
T. T. Lyon, W. Falcdner, Storrs and Harrison’ Co., T. V. 
Munson, H. Engle, Sam’] Miller, E. 8. Carman, E. Van 
Deman, etc., etc. 

Single tree by mail, st-paid, $2.50; 3 for $6. Every 
tree sent out is under the seal of our trade-mark. 





THE IDAHO PEAR CoO., 


lew iston, Idaho. 


DRIVING AT NIGHT 
Made safe and pleasant by the 
SAFETY LANTERN HOLDER, 
under wagon. Attachable to any 
lantern. Manufactured and for 


sale by th 
SAPETY. LANTERN HOLDER 0, 


207 Smith’s Wh’f, Belto., and al 











money refunded. Price $1.00. 





| 
Pat’d April 16, 18389. 


Quince Culture 


| A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 
vation of the Quince, 


—— OONTAINING DESORIPTIONS OF —— 
Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 

By W. W. MEECH, A.M. V.D.M. 
Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


Orange Judd Co., 


751 Broadway, New York. 








To be procured from leading nurserymen, or direct from | 








Telling F igures 





—FROM THE—— 


Forty-fifth Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


New-York Life Insurance 
COM PANY, ° 


OFFICE: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y, 


pe —__ 


JANUARY I, 1890. 


doen INCOME, over twenty-nine million+ 


BENEFITS 
twelve million dollars © HOLDERS, over 


INTEREST INCO ‘ 
average net assets. ME, nearly five per cent. on 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN, 
dred and fifty-one million dollars. °"® ®¥»- 
— over one hundred and five million 


SURPLUS, by the New York State § 
over fifteen anda half million dollars. Standard, 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, over f 
gua ninety-Ave inition dollare  ” BeAared 


All these items show increases over the figures ; 


of 1888, from an increase of over three h 
thousand dollars in Interest Receipts, ey = 
crease of seventy-five millions in Insurance in 


Force. 
SUMMARY OF REPORT. 


BUSINESS OF 1889. 





PUI s 6 0.t coke ccecs cectdesen $24,585,921.10 
Interest, Rents, etc............... 4,577,345.14 
Total Income................ $29,163,266.24 


Death-claims and Endownments 252, ° 
Dividends, Annuities, and Pur- mpeeimner ei: 
chased Insurances.........-.. 5,869,026.16 


Total to Policy-holders, $12,121,121.66 








New Policies Issued...................... 39,499 
New Insurance Written.........#151,119,088.00 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1890. 


DL: 406560 pan* vaea plone s.440% $105,053,600.96 
*Divisible Surplus, Co’s New 
NS RE ne ome #%7,517,823.28 
+Tontine Surplus.............. 7,705,053.11 
Surplus, by. State Standard (4 
per cent) OE, Pe $15,600,000.00 
Policies in Force.............. 150,381 
Insurance in Force............ $495,601,970.00 
PROGRESS IN 1889. 
Increase in Interest........... $303,653.06 
Increase in Benefits to Policy- 
eS AS eee PA 1,148,051.61 
Increase in Surplus for Divi- 
pe Sees Pea Cee Qe eee ae _ 1,736,849.01 
Increase in Premiums........ 3,458,330.35 
Increase in Total Income...... 3,761,983.41 
| Increase in Assets...........-- 11,573,414.41 
Increase in Insurance Written 26,099,357.00 
Increase in Insurance in Force 75,715,465.00 


dealers. Satisfaction assured or | 


*Exclusive of the amount appelally reserved as a contin- 
gent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 

+Over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies 
of that class. 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, RICHARD MUSER, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
HENRY BOWERS, E. N. GIBBS 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WM. L. STRONG, 
H. C. MORTIMER, W. F. BUCKLEY, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, HENRY TUCK, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2¢ Vice-President. 

RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, .M. D., Medical Director. 


[Aprin, — 
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BEST ON EARTH — Illustrated Pamphiet Free — AGENTS WANTED. 


66 ACGME” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler. 





4@-Mention this Paper. 


SENT ON TRIAL — = Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH, Millington, New Jersey. 











CHAMPION 


ARE THE 


BINDERS 


MOWERS 


ISTR 


sy ms ; AND SO WARRANTED 


SAMPLES AT ONE OR MORE AGENCIES IN EVERY COUNTY. FOR ILLt 


A ED CATA eleiu AD YRESS 


THE WARDER, BUSHNELL & GLESSNER COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 





1LL.——sove MANUFACTURERS.——- SPRINCFIELD, O. 

















The ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG.CO. 


Farm fiarnoss, Deals direct with Consumers at Wholesale Prices 


And has Done this for 16 YEARS, Platform Wagon, $50, 
Saving them the dealers profit. _——f 
We shi — — forexamination © 
before not eatetactory. 
both hays Wa not satisfac 
arranted for two 
Buggies, $75; fine as CY at gi0k 
Hg $125; same as soli 
Rea Carte, O14 1 Folt wi Bee 
# arness, all 


64-nage iMustrated Catalog F Free 


_ Asics, W, B, PRATT, Seo'y. Elkhart, Ind. 




















ECLIPSEFS°? DIGGER#BAR 


ng tool ever E ented. Capacity, 200 to 300 holes, 2 ft. deep. 
Po day io tg Dis at that works successfully in oT stony or rocky ground, 
k Break —s- Is driven by the handle easil througa ‘the hardest soil Also Mann- 
facturers of Ha; kes, Spring Tooth ¢ altiv ‘ators, aker Mills, 
‘&e. Send for Ocular and Price List. SPRINGFIELD IMPL MENT co, SPRinGeizEy. 0: 


“OST HOLE DIGGER. 
‘dV JIOH 180d 
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Iron and Steel Roofing, that you can put 
O O N our well satisfied customers in your section. 


Is what the farmer wants, and what we have 
been furnishing for years. Most reliable 5 
| 
on yourself. { 
Send for catalogue and names of some of ' 
L 
THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING a Piqua, O. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF re PERSON 


visseLveD AND Quickty REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


= MODENE = 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY 
OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATESKIN. DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 

















in CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidently spilled on t 
the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it eas discovered 
that the hair was completel re We purchased the new dis- 
covery and named it MODENE: It is perfectly pure, free from all 
Ym, injurious substances, and so simple. any one can useit. Itacts mildly 

but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. Apply for a few 
minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. It has no connection whatever with 

f any other preparation ever used for a like mr ose, and no ectentife discovery ever at- 

uve tained wack wonderful results. IT CAN FAIL. If the growth be light one 
application will remove it permanently, the heavy growth my as the beard or hair on moles may require 
two or more applications betore. a oy roots are ne pr bent petehenah = aod wil be: roe se each ap- 
plication. Young persons em barr: sti by dene to de- 
atrey its growth. ECOMMENDED. a ALL WHO WA VE ve ‘TED is. tenis —s ust 6 BY. PEOPLE YF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard wil elesa boon in dene, whic 
does away with shaving. It penetrates the hair follicle or sac and dissolves the life principle, thereby 
condering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the 
skin. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed from observation) on 
receipt of price, $1.00. Larges¢ size bottle, containing three times as much Modene, and sufficient for 
any case; $2.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Correspondence 
sacredly private. Postagestamps UFAC same as cash. (BESURE TO MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. ) 


A MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, O. ( GENERAL AGENTS 
cumin MANUFACTURERS vor THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. ANB ADVERTISERS 
. OU CAN REGISTER YOUR LETTER AT ANY POST-OFFICE AND INSURE ITS SAVE DELIVERY. ie 
Y WART 

To assure the publicof the merits of Modene, we send with each bottle a legal 
$i, 000 REWARD. agreement to forfeit 81,000 toany Purchaser if Modene fails to permanently 
remove the hair, or discolors or injures the skinin the slightest manner, Brod a cee unpleasant sensa- 
tion or feeling when applying or ever afterward. EVERY BOTTLE GU RANTEED. (Cut this out.) 
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Hand-Made Harness. 
at spécial bargain for One person 


each post-office to introduce 
them. Send 6c for information. 


UNION MACHINE CO., 


Harness Dept., No. 41, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FARMERS! 


wen can change your Farm-wagon into 
gi, Wate Py a cost not to exceed 









DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 
Reversible 











Made of steel, lighter, 
stronger, cheaper, more 















arse trial, to keep the 
= x ud best and get any 
th. other alongside 
% if you can. 
is Address for cir- 
¥ cularsand loca- 
tion of Western 
and Southern 
BStorehouses 
and Agents. 


power, everlasting and com- 
SS petition distanced. For 
he roof, order on 














No. 31 Dederick’s Works, ALBANY, N. Y. 











Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 





PARRY 


— Best Wagon made $50. Buggies, 


ARM WAGONS * Carriages, Harness, etc., at 1 price. 
Chicago. 


Send for list. Chicago Scale Co., 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


Poor Jersey Cow.—Mrs. Jane McReady, Toronto, 
Canada, bought a Jersey cow very cheap at a ven- 
due. She gives but little milk, and that has very 
little cream. She wants to know how to make her 
give more milk with more cream, and if it is best 
to cross the breed. We answer, that more than 
half the cows do not pay for their keep. And we 
advise the keeping only of good cows, and keep- 
ing them well ‘These are the only ones that pay. 





String-Halt.—A. Townsend, Shawnee Co., Kan., 
has a fast-trotting mare that moves one hind leg 
quick enough to go a mile a minute, but keeps the 
ether three from going a mile in 2:30. Advice is 
asked how to slow down one leg and hurry up the 
ethers. The best thing to be done in all such cases 
is the future cure. Breed your mare to the best 
and fastest stallion. and the foal will probably 
have four even-gaited legs; ones that will go fast 
all over. i : 





Incoming Cows.—Never keep a cow in stanch- 


ions while calving. Aside from the brutal barbar- 
ity of such an act, and the danger to the cow her- 
self, it is quite liable to spread abortion among 
ether cows in the same stable. 
a roomy box-stall, or empty compartment, a few 
days in advance, so that she may become accus- 
tomed to #t before the critical hour arrives; and 
keep it well littered. Anything that worries or ex- 
cites a cow induces milk fever. 





Fetlock-Joint Sprain.—S. T. Moore, Santa 
Barbara Co., Cal., has a'valuable mare that be- 
comes lame frequently fromdriving. She has had 
two colts. We think a valuable brood-mare that 
is thus liable to lameness should be put in the 
breeding stud. Local treatment for such lame- 
ness would be stimulating liniments of spirits of 
turpentine, spirits of camphor, and tincture of 
arnica, equal parts, hand-rubbed in vigorously 
night and morning, for a long time. 





Fits in a Cow.—Frank Hamilton, Nova Scotia, 
has a cow that has fits. She has a ravenous appe- 
tite, and is always thin in flesh. The trouble is 
indigestion, probably. As the cow is farrow, we 
advise the fattening and slaughter of such a cow. 
Dry her, and feed small but frequently of good 
digestible food. Cut-hay dampened and mixed 
with wheat-middlings every night and morning. 
and two other feeds daily of ground grains and 
roots, ought to fatten the cow in two months. A 
warm stall saves many feeds. 





Remedy for Lice.—James Marlowe, Travis Co., 
Texas, has on his farm a fine heifer that is “ dread- 
fully troubled with lice.” She runs in the shed 
where the hens roost, and she is so gentle that the 
hens roost on her back. He wants to know how to 
get rid of*them. Separate the heifer and hens. 
Use carbolic acid—crude, in warm soapsuds—then, 
with a coarse sponge nearly squeezed dry, rub the 
heifer all over against the hair, and shut her up 
for a couple of hours twice a week. To smooth the 
hair and finish the cure, sponge with kerosene 
ence or twice, and your heifer will be free of lice 
and as smooth as silk. 

“Cancer Wart.”—John Tuckett, Utah Co., Utah, 
has a colt that has a so-called cancer wart on his 
leg, and desires to know what will killit. Cancer 
does not generally appear in warts in colts. It is 
probably a wart on the colt’s leg. Small warts 
may be tied off by a silk thread. Large ones, that 
bleed from friction or rubbing, should be scraped 
with a dull knife, and dressed with chloride of 
zine. Nitrie acid applied on a fine-pointed pine 
stick in small quantities by touching the wart in a 
dozen or more places, as one would dot i in writ- 
ing, will speedily destroy them. Warts are excres- 
eences or growths in the thin parts of the skin, 
and nitric acid eats into the roots, and is therefore 
a thorough application, or killer of warts. 





Poll-Evil.—S. G. Wood, Jefferson Co., Ala., writes 
us that he has a horse that has a “running sore” on 
his head just back of the left ear, which does not 
get well, and wishes to know what it is, and what 
treatment should be used. The disease is poll-evil, 
and is the result of an injury, a blow or bruise, by 
the horse hitting his head against a beam, door, or 
It is sometimes caused by a tight, cruel 
The ulceration is a slow 


tree. 
check, or bearing rein. 


Remove the cow to ” 


1 

| 

| 

| 

| to the bleeding vessel with firmness, and repeat- 


| and. tedious process, and requires careful, thor- 
ough, and persistent treatment. Cleanse with 
earbolie acid largely diluted with warm water—a 
drachm of carbolic acid to a quart of water—and 
then keep the opening free, so that the pus does 
not bury itself in the surrounding and deeper 
tissues, forming troublesome sinuses or tortuous 
channels. The trouble is so formidabf, that an 
educated veterinarian should be conswlted. 





Hemorrhage.—Animals are sometimes liable to 
bleeding from the nose, stomach, mouth, lungs, or 
bowels. Cold sponging will often stop the bleed- 
ing. So will hot applications, if the hemorrhage 
| is local and readily reached. Alum water or ferric 

alum in strong solution is a valuable remedy in 

bleeding from the nose or mouth. Generally, in 
; animals, bleeding comes from blows, injuries, or 
| leach bites, and seldom requires any treatment, 
| except when dangerous. Cuts sometimes bleed 
profusely. If the wound can be reached, pressure 
will soon curtail or stop the bleeding. If on the 
limbs, firm pressure by bandaging may be resorted 
to with success. In severe cases, the white hot 
iron may be required. It should be pushed down 


edly, and applied unless stopped. The bleeding 
animals should be kept perfectly quiet, as the 
least movemeht encourages bleeding. 





Fistulous Withers.—A subscriber in. Crawford, 
Ark., has a horse that, from the slight history of 
the case, we presume has fistula of the withers. 
He says a “horse doctor” cut away about ten 
pounds of flesh, and now thinks “there is more 
flesh that ought to come away.” As there seems a 
disposition on the part of both doctor and owner 
to deal largely in horse-flesh, why not slaughter 
the horse first in a humane way, and then dispose 
of the entire equine carcass? Fistulas result 
from bruises, and should be treated early and 
thoroughly. A long passage of “matter” under 
the skin is slow to heal, and the surgeon opens the 
part and treats the wound by inducing granula- 
tion from the bottom of the wound. We advise 
our correspondent to cleanse the same night and 
morning, and apply lint, wet with chloride of 
zine, say a drachm dissolved: in an ounce of water. 
Sinuses, or tortuous passages, must be opened and 
then treated as above directed. 

oa 

Chronic Cough in the Horse. —Charles Riedel, 
Sherman Co., Neb.: This is both a troublesome 
and annoying affection. It may have its seat in 
the throat, lungs, air passages, or even in the 
stomach or bowels. It may arise from worms, 
irritation, or from morbid sensibility of the nerves 
of the larynx or of the mucous membrane of the 
air passages, as a result of influenza, bronchitis, or 
pneumonia. Animals are similarly afflicted as 
man. Indigestion causes irritation of the highly 
nervous tissues of the stomach, causing a chronic 
cough, which is cured only by the relief of the 
indigestion. The irritation caused by worms or 
constipation often causes cough, which only sub- 
sides with relief of the original cause. The irrita- 
tion arising from eating coarse and musty dry hay 
often produces cough. Heaves, enlargement of 
the air-cells, and over distension of the stomach 
result in cough, and especially when horses are 
hard driven in this condition. Therefore, to re- 
lieve chronic congh, the cause must be removed. 
When irritation of the larynx produces cough, it 
may be relieved by external irritation of the neck 
over this organ. For this purpose, a folded piece 
of flannel, wet with spirits of turpentine, covered 
by paper, and bound on with a long fold of muslin, 
should be used. In the hairy part of animals it 
takes several hours and repeated applications to 
get up irritation of the skin. Tar applied to the 
tongue before feeding will be of service. Whole 
linseed in the food—a handful in each feed—and 
digestible, clean, and moist food will aid. The hay 
should be cut, moistened, and mixed with the 
ground oats. Carrots are also desirable, as also are 
white Jerusalem artichokes, finely cut, and sprink- 
led with ground oats, to get the horse accustomed 
to them. In cases of indigestion, ground gentian, 
an ounce, and linseed, whole, a handful, should be 
added to the usual feed. And, when constipation 
exists, a handful of glauber salts with the above 
will be especially useful, to which a tablespoonful 
of ground saltpeter may also be added, to aid the 
functions of the kidneys. When the cough is dry, 
half a teaspoonful of muriate of ammonia will be 
of essential service, added to either of the above 
adjuncts. The horse should be kept in a dry, 





} 


SS 
warm box-stall, well littered, and kept clean. He 
should have good, sound food, pure water, gentle 
eare, and kind treatment. 





Foot Lameness in Sheep.—C. Coursall, Ontario 
Canada: Lameness or foot-rot in sheep is an in. 
flammation of the superficial tissues of the skin 
around the hoof. It is like a “run-around” around 
the human nail, where, according to the tissues, it 
is called poronychia, whitlow, or felon. It results 
from bruise in man, and from concussion from 
hard stubble, stone, or extremes of hot, dry, sandy 
pastures, or wet, cold runs, yards, or pastures, 
The “matter” burrows about the hoof, and finds 
least resistance in) the thin skin between the 
clefts of the hoofs, where, if neglected, it exten- 
sively destroys the fleshy parts and hoofs, and 
becomes, like a thorn in the flesh, a constant source 
of irritation, inflammation, and suppuration. It 
must be apparent, then, that the thorn—the cause— 
must be removed. Thoroughly cleanse the foot 
with warm Castile soap-suds. Then open any ab- 
scess; cut away with sharp shears or sharp knife 
any loose or dead portion of the hoof; thoroughly 
cleanse daily, and dress with the following: Chio- 
ride of zine, two drachms; tincture of arnica, one 
ounce; water, a pint. To properly apply the solu- 
tion, soft pieces of old napkins, or linen table- 
cloths, should be moistened in it and folded gently 


| down between the cleft of the hoof. Then, witha 


narrow bandage wound round the ankle in a figure 
eight, passing: once or twice between the clefts. 
the dressing will be kept in place. Tt will be well 
to cover the whole foot with a piece of old bag. In 
the soap-suds, a few drops of carbolic acid will 
remove the offensive odor and aid the cure. Al} 
sick, lame, or injured animals should be put by 
themselves in a warm, dry box-stall, littered with 
clean straw. In all operations, applications to ten- 
der or sore parts of animals, tender and gentle 
handling should be observed. Sheep and calves 
are silent sufferers when hurt or harshly treated, 
but the pig is loud and excessive in complaint on 
the slightest annoyance; yet we should be humane 
to all dumb brutes. 


Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle. 


The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association held its sev- 
enteenth annual meeting at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel, New York, Feb. 20. The attendance was good, 
and the harmonious spirit prevailed which has 
always characterized these annual meetings. The 
following officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y.; 
Vice-Presidents, Obadiah Brown, Providence, R. I., 
F. H. Mason, Leon, Ohio, Wm. Crozier, Northport, 
L. L., H. R. C. Watson, West Farms, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary and Editor, C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt.; 
Treasurer, Henry E. Smith, Enfield, R. I; Execu- 
tive Committee, S. M. Wells, Wethersfield, Conn., 
J. O. Magie, Elizabeth, N. J., J. DeWitt Krebs, 
Walden, N. Y., I. N. Coldren, Iowa City, Iowa, Geo. 
A. Fletcher, Milton, Mass., Robert M. Carrons, 
Washington, Pa. It was resolved that entries for 
Vol. VIII of the herd-book should elose October 
first. Several proposed amendments to the consti- 
tion were discussed but not adopted. Resolutions 
in view of the decease of Wm. Birnie, the first 
president of the association, were adopted by a 
standing vote. A resolution of thanks was voted 
to J. D. W. French for the special premium given 
by him for best Ayrshire at the latest Bay State 
Fair. A resolution was adopted authorizing the 
executive committee to select judges for Ayrshire 
classes, and recommend them to the managers of 
the various agricultural and live-steck exhibitions 
of the United States. 

Professor G. H. Whitcher, director of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station, de- 
livered an address in which he set forth the 
results of experiments with different breeds at 
that station. 

Mr. Robert Carrons and Mr. Sears, of the New Jer- 
sey State College farm, addressed the association on 
matters of great interest and practical importance. 

A Useful Premium. 

The “Stop-Thief ” scale came safely to hand. It 
is a neat, serviceable scale, and for household 
purposes as good as one costing $10. As a pre- 
mium with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at so 
slight an advance on the regular subscription 
price, it is simply a wonder. Please accept my 
thanks and good wishes. 

THOMAS HOLLAND, Newark, N. J. 
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“MURRAY 


$55,295 BUGGIES 
$5, S5HARNESS 


MENTIONINGS. 


A man cannot satisfy 
an ice-cream appetite 
on a corn-bread salary. 
Neither can he ride on a 
Pullman Vestibuled Limited 
Express on an Emigrant Ticket. 
But our experience in the 
Buggy and Harness business, 
together with our facilities and 
modern business methods 
make it 
not only possible, but easy for you or any 
other man to buy the best 
Buggies and Harness, 
(which are the *“‘ Murray,”’) 
for one-half their 
real worth and for 
less than one-half 
what you 
have paid for goods 
not equal to 
them in any respect. 
If your “‘ time is money,” 
you can’t spend. 
a few minutes of it 
to better advantage than in 
reading a Catalogue of 
the “‘Murray ” Buggies and Harness, 
and our book, containing words of praise 
from peor all over 
the United States, 
who have bought, tried and tested 
these celebrated *‘ Murray’ goods. 
A postal card 
to our address will 
secure you bot 
of these valuable books free, 
and educate you 
up to the way business is 
done in the nineteenth century. 
From the fact 
that we deal direct 
with the consumer, and 
belong to neither of the 





so-called 

“ Buggy and Harness Pool” 
ought to be enough 

to convince any 

educated person that we 
are the people 

to deal with, 

We know 

ye will hear from you 


je the next mail 
along with the thousands 
who “know a eee Shing when they seeit.”” 
Very pandly, you 
MURRAY MFG. Co., 


or “ Trust,” 


WIL 
1389 W. Front Street, 
Cixcinnati, Ohio. 
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You cannot make 2 profitable garden without using at 


least one or more of the 


4 DAISIES. 






having special points of construc 
principle found in no others. 






New orga B =< da 
Strong abor saving 
8 qualities, Send 


and 
Cheap. 


any 


the U.S. 


‘teesdtee Salesmen Wanted. 


Daisy Implement Co.,. Manufacturers, 


Pleasant Lake, Ind. 












ERTEL’S 


VICTOR HAY PRESS. 
Warranted to be the most eco- 
nomical, fast and ‘neat baler 
in use, or money refunded. 

SS THOUSANDS IN USE. 
S< Circulars free. Address Mfrs, 
My GEO. ERTEL &.CO., Quincy, ill, 
U.S. A.,or London,Canada. 

Established 1867. 


They are the latest and best Tools invented 
for Garden or light cultivation and planting, 
jon and 

No other make 
anywhere near 
their equal for 


Agents and 


to manufact- 
urers for com- 
plete Catalogue 
at once, or to 
reliable 
seed house in 








7 HAY STACKER AND AND SWEEP RAKES 
OVER 40,O0Q0!N USE BY COOD FARMERS. 


in ; SS made. Simple and Strong. Wiilllast a lifetime. 


Repays Cost Price on 40 Acres. 







KTV 

Gathers Hay 
Clean from 

Special Price for Introduction. — oath, 800 Ibs. 
Write at once for posters, circulars, full particulars. at a load. 


ACME HAY HARVESTER C co. “MANFRS., Rs.. PEORIA, ILLS. 






















PLANTS 
CORN 


DISTRIBUTES 


POTATO 
PLANTER 


Better than Ever. 

“Absolute Guarantee given todo 
PERFECT 

anv RAPID WORK. 


Write for illustrated cir-’ 
cular. Mentior this paper. + 


Ss 
L MANUFACTURING CO. 


THREE RIVERS, MICHICAN. 








PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING, 


:0 Koen <— 
xr EXCELS Gea 
- = THEM ALL. 


70. K. CREAMERY 

Has the largest cooling surface, takes less 
cooling material, less labor, and gives best 
results, cream bp res d between Lge, 
ings. ¢#" Skimmi: glass inci depth of = 
can, showing condition of ‘milk hout touching 6 creamery. 
Has mp cate over the best. 


O. K. CHURN Soaperate. 
hat oe wi 


Made of White Oak. Cover not break. 


i 9. K, BUTTER WORKER Mien scien *opreinse 



















of the bi 
FECT Butter Wailes on ever roan ‘on t 
Absolute Perfection 
rane. BUTTER WORK- | 
LAN, and valuable in- 
ion for Cream: id Butter Factories. | 





ates pe 
i Onn S. CARTER, Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
for Best Quality Butter. 
Eat pn ERS, SHIPPINC BOXES. 
CREAMERY “SUPPLIES. | 


itter, eS 
market, 
2 ID’S pees’ CREAMERY 
UTTER WORKER 
Catalogue of New and Value | 
able ie CREAMERY B 
EID, sotn and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A.H. 











MARE C. FARR, 


Manufacturer and dealer in Creamer 
Vats, Weigh Cans. TEET’S Chicago and New York §$ 


SWAB “Jacketed Refrigerator Cans.” The Best and Cheapest Can in the Market. 


teel and Iron Clad Can 
J.F. 


the best of satisfaction. 


Revolving Box Churns, Butter Workers, Butter-Milk. Cream and Milk Strainers, Butter Cloth 


Circles, Tin and Acme Tub Clasps, DeLaval, Turbine, Belt and Hand Separators. 
Complete outfits a specialty, Estimates furnished on short notice. 
OFFICE AND FACTORIES : CHICAGO OFFICE : 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


and Dairy Sugptics, Engines and Boilers, o- ane Milk 


J. F.SWAB Ventilated 
Milk and Cream Cooler.” Acknowledged by the best judges as the Leading Invention. Thousands in use and giving 


ROOM 67-95 CLARK ST. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue and mention this pe iew ints m 


WE D0 MAKE: 
E 


VERYTHING that the Farmer wants for his Dairy. 


Gutite Com pplete for Cheese Factory or Creamery. Estimates and Plans Free. 
E REC TANGULAR R CHURN AND LEVER BUTTER WOR 
tits at wholesale, where we have no agents. Write forcircuia.s or anything 


perOheese making. COPDISH, Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


and Cheese making. 
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Over 350,000 Acres orcnoice rarm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. 


Failure of crops. 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FRE 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 


C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. R’y, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COOLEY 


ted Pamphiet. 


AND PRODUCT 


*>REMEMBER that the Cooley Creamer 
has a patented process different from all 
other cream raisers or separators that 
wri * a " oe it i Saf so ann a carey 
beny an ore. ty o roduct. Nootherscanle yuse it. 

Send or iivustra Free to ail. Sanutactured by 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.. Bellows Falls. Vt. 


GOLD MEDALS 


Besides SILVER MEDALS and FIRST 
too Dumerous to mention, have been AW AoE LUNES the 


CREAMER? 


since the beginning 
of the Fairsin 1883. 



























THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, 0. 


MANWT FASCTUR ERs 


Folded Lock Seam, GENUINE 


STEEL ROOFING. 
FIRE-PROOF SHUTTERS. 
10 Ft. Seamless Eave Trough. 





CORRUGATED IRON, 


Siding, 
Ceiling, 





Paper, Roof Paint, Etc. 


teSend for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


Beaded Iron Siding and 
Water-Proof Sheathing | 
















If youare building a new house or have an old’ 
one to recover, don’t fail to get par- 
ticulars and prices of 


WALTER'S PATENT, 
COOPER’S PATENT, ( $ 4 | N G [ ES 
SHEET METAL, \ 

National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
510 East 20th Street, New York City. 





for Cirealar and Pri 


Stover Mf’g Co.. Freeport, tt. 











SYKES’ 
IMPROVED 





All my _ Iron 
and Steel is re- 
rolled and box 
annealed, well 
Be jn ted on 

oth sides 
with the Best 
of Paint and 
oe Linseed 


SYKES IRON ROOFING co., NILES, OHIO. 





Send for Circular and Price List; and mention this paper 











Save Your Money 


BY USING 


i Jag re Ty 


y\ wel ess 





CLARK'S. CUTAWAY HARROW.. 


10,000 IN USE. 


Supersedes the plow; no other tool compares with it; 
no farmer can afford to be without it; entirely new prin- 
ciples; ground made into a perfect seed-bed. Has a Seed- 
ing Attachment for sowing all kinds of grain. 

Send for new. gers riptive cireular. 

HIGGANUM M’F’G CORP., 
mn ning 

New York Offic e 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


For Spraying Fruit Trees 


THE LEWIS PUMP IS THE BEST. 


Will thoroughly spray a 10-acre orchard per day 
and is = by the Jeading entomologists of the U.S. 
Thep makes three Complete brass machines, 
A valuable illustrated book entitled ‘‘ Our insect foes and 
how to destroy them” given to each purchaser of a pump. 
Price of 8 mye ing outfit complete, including book, all ex- 
press paid 5.50. 
in Mare iste, page 175. Send for illustrated catalogue, 
coumas. etc.. “yn 

>. C. LEWIS, Lock Box T, Catskill, N. x. 


none epsom Mill. 4 E. a 
IRMERS:: dlarger. Catalogue free. 
FA DeLOACH MILL CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Higganum, Ct., Sole 








See my adv., showing {cut of pump | 






Je tomavetzss. 





Sais é/ THE 

“WONDER o» WHEELS” 
Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside. wgohemee 
instead ofthree. Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man. Nopole (except among stumps). we Neew 
No re No lifting at corners minAN driving, 
straighter 
Savean an + LIGHTER DRAFT 7 DRAFT PLOW on or 
or ve Tao Will plow any ground a mower ean cut 
over. Noequal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** Ry ON THE  apoeeli sent Free 

all who mention this pa 
SOUTH BEND 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. 





| INDIANA. 
} Special prices and time for trial given 
=n i ¢ orders from voints where we have no agente 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
FE & 0, WARD PRODUCE COMMIS. 
y SION MERCHANTS, 
for Gjrcular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St.. N.Y. City 
§ Im- 


4 
| SI 50 ®o75*,845.'2- SEWING MACHINE 


6) days’ trial. Free Catalogue. Warranted ‘OLaLL. 


OXFORD MFC.CO.. CHICGACO-ILL. 





| wanted in al 
| Signed territory. Send 
| for illustrated catalogue 


| The Phelps & Bigelow Wind 





Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- | 


WA7 ind Will. 
20,000 IN USE. 






TX 


: Has no equal for 
simplicity, ]F~durabil- 
ity and power. 

liable agents 
unas- 





containing full description of our Pa- 
tent Double-Rimmed Twist-Slat Wheel. 


Ly 


(a 


Mill Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich., and Kansas City,Mo. 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


and Best Self- 
Full 












is the Strongest 
Regulating Wind Mill made. 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill Ww Ils warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


A HAY-CARRIER 
tbat will do all that a farmer can ask of it. Was awarded 
the only medal ever given ata New York State Fair for 
Hay-Carriers. Send for catalogue. 


J. A. CROSS CO., Fultonville, N. Y. 








Fifty-One Dollars Saved in Buying One “ Mur- 
ray”? Surrey. 

BUENA VISTA, Ky., 

WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING 

CINNATI, O. 

GENTLEMEN :—I received the Jump Seat $99 
“Murray ” Surrey yesterday. It was all right. It 
is better than I really expected. It is as good as 
the Surreys in this locality that cost $150. Hoping 
you success and many favors, I remain, 

Yours, IKE HAMILTON. 


Jan. 4th, 1890. 
Co., CIN- 





FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, 


| describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 


{ 
! 


ing to Rural Life. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Farmers’ Reading Clubs. 


COLWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 


R. F. 
— ‘ 

Farmers as a class are conservative, and averse 
tes innovations. But there is no reason in these 
pein when the printing-press brings to our doors 
the accumulated wisdom of the times, why we 

g 
1 not profit by what another has learned. 


shoulc z 

No saying is more unquestionable than that 
No saying ; 
«Everybody knows more than anybody,” and so 


we should read and become familiar with the 
ideas and experiments of others; and, though we 
may not always agree with the writer, we are the 
wiser for having encountered a new phase of the 
subject. “ Reading makes the full man,” as truly 
now as when Bacon wrote the sentence, and a wise 
farmer will see that such fullness is a part of his 
life. Now a good plan is as follows: Let ten farm- 
ers—or more, if desirable—form a club and each put 
inastated sum, say two or three dollars; five would 
be better, but if only two be given, each will see 
twenty dollars’ worth of reading which bears di- 
rectly upon his work. A meeting is held at some 
convenient house, and each tells what paper he 
wishes most to see and read during the year. 
There will in all be probably not more than five or 
six, and at a club rate would not cost more than 
half the money. Then select four or five books 
which the most of the members wish to read, and 
a beginning is made. Put the names of the papers 
ina hat, with enough blanks so that each one may 


- @raw something, and the one who draws any paper 


is to have the first reading. When he has kept ita 
week, let him forward it to the person whose name 
follows his alphabetically. After the first month 
there will be plenty to read for everybody, and if 
the list includes some weekly paper there will be 
a lively interchange all along the line. Let the 
books start with those who do not have the first 
reading of a paper, and they can be kept two 
weeks, and if any one wishes to see the book again, 
he ean do so after it has gone the rounds. We had 
such a club here and had a blank printed which 
we stuck on the last page of each publication, so 
that each one knew where the paper had been 
before he saw it, and how long it had been kept. 
If there is a delay in forwarding, a fine of two cents 
a day may be imposed. These fines will swell the 
elub’s funds. 
WIDE-AWAKE READING CLUB. 


When a ae | Second 
Received. | Se | Reading. 


January 8, (John Smith. 





Members. 





John Smith. . |January 1, 
Sam Jones. ..|January 8, January 15, | 
George Clarke| January 15, |January 24** | 


** Two days’ fine. 

If one does not have time to read a paper or book 
as much as he desires, he writes his name in the 
“second reading’’ space, and the last one of the 
«lub who has it returns it to him to be kept another 
week or more, Of course one will talk more or less 
with those who are reading the same things that 
he is, and so will fulfill the other part of Bacon’s 
sentence, “Conversation makes aready man;” and 
such reading and conversation might, in a single 
year, give to ten farmers and their families a 
mental impetus that would be fruitful of good. 
The ordinary farmer is not wide awake enough to 
do his best. He needs the mental quickening that 
always comes from reading what men and women 
who are wide awake and far-seeing are thinking 
and doing. 

Let no one say that the long winter evenings are 
the only time he has to read, for, if that be the 
ease, his reading will profit him little. It almost 
seems, sometimes, that many people feel that to 
read and to be profited by it can only be done in 
the winter, when there is not muchelse todo. One 
cannot eat enough at one meal to sustain him fora 
month, nor can he takein mental food enough in one 
season to last over another. His mind needs fresh 
supplies of nourishment as much as his body, and 
the reading that such a club would furnish will 
last through the year. If a Farmers’ Club or 
Grange be a part of the community’s possessions, 
any disputed point can be talked over at its meet- 
ings. The club’s papers may not take altcgether 
the agricultural direction; a paper or two for the 
farmer’s wife and children will be a good Ceviation 
from such a rule, and so interest can be aroused 
along other lines. What we need is to think more, 
and anything that stimulates such mental action 
is toevery mind a positive blessing. 

Ne ee 
lam greatly pleased to see more matter in the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST from California and the Pacific 


coast. We have lots of country here very similar to the 
dry parts of California. W. E. ASH, South Australia. 





Let Us Explain. 


Prices are 
TALON STEEL 


MAKER. ¢ 





Many friends expect to find our knives in eve 
for them, but as we do not drum middlemen, t ey do not find them, and 
are coaxed into buying some of the stuff made to sell but not to cut.’ We 


aim to deal direct with consumers. Send for 80-page free list 
been a life-time open and our stock will be 
warranted. ‘0 


efore you. 
wer than you pay for trash. This cut is exact size of our 65c 2-blade jac’ 







retail store. They call 


iving points on using and sharpening tools. We 
aher & Grosh blades are hand forged Srom razor ao 
k-knife. Blades equal 
to any $2 razor. Price for the present 48c post- 
paid; 5 for $2. A little 
; . smaller one, price 50c, 
AA 0 ete . - sentnow for 38¢e. Lady’s 
2-blade pearl, 35c. 740, 
Shears60c post-paid. 65c 
Knife and Shears, $1. 
Pruning knife, 75¢;graft- 
\ ing, 25c; budding, 55c; 
} pruning shears, 90c post- 
3 paid. Hollow razor, 


. MAHER 
& GROSH, 4 § Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








A SILK DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity. Anew 
departure. 
SILKS direct from 
the manufactur- 
ers to you. 
Our reduced 
proce bring the 
est goods within 
reach of all, 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
A take norisk. We 
f4 Warrant © every 
K\ piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Manu- 
facturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ experi- 
ence. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ng qualities, to 
be umexcelled 
rby any make 
See =— of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks 
in Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Fran- 
caise and Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a 2c.-stamp (to pay postage) and we 
will forward you samples of all our styles free 
with prices, and you can see for yourselves, 


O. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


We send to all parts of the U. 8. 
With each Dress Pattern we pre- 
sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
Sewing Silk. and enough Silk 
queue Braid to bind bottom of 


| THE GOODS aicanavine charges PREPAID 



















































Dairyman’s Account Book 


FREE. 


The Dairyman’s Account Book is the most practical 
thing of the kind ever seen. It gives ruled pages for 
daily record of milk yield, butter made, and sales for 12 
months; convenient size, nicely printedand bound. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., manufacturers of the 
celebrated Improved Butter Color, will send a copy 
free to any butter-maker who writes enclosing stamp. 
Also sample of their Butter Color to those who have 
never used it. 


Summer Silk Fabrics, 


The popular silk for Spring and Summer 

Wear is variously known as India, China or 
Japan Silk. It is most durable and com- 
fortable and is peculiarly adapted to pre- 
vailing styles of dress. 
. Plain colors, light and dark, are 65 cents, 
90 cents, $1 and $1.25 per yard. Fancy 
patterns, in great variety, 75 cents, 85 cents, 
$1 and $1.25 per yard; and two lines, un- 
usually fine, at $1.50 and $1,75. 

Wash silks, in stripes, checks and plaids, 
at $1 per yard. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutet: re and 
at ts soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


| W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 

















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 








T CAN spAcuLe M 
7 T FAravowle F ERR BRID 
! 
CORN FERTILIZER $20 PER TON. Sold 
to Farmers direct from 
| our Works. No Agents. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 





BERRY BOXES 


and Fruit Packages of all kinds. Send for illustrated 


price list. c COLBY & ° 
‘ Benton Fo Mich. 
MAKE MONEY. Take orders for 
our superb Portraits made from 


AGENT small pictures. Toe best paying 
| 
‘ 





business to be found. Send for terms. 
S. C. TALLMAN & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
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“TEN ACRES ENOUGH.” 





Ten acres, scattered all over the country from Maine to Wisconsin, ought 
to be enough to show that the Stockbridge Manures led all competitors, as 
well as stable manure, in the great potato contest of 1889, in which the 
potatoes grown on the Stockbridge Potato Manure exclusively not only took 
the grand prize of $1100, but led on the average of ten acres. 

The prizes offered by the Agriculturist and others last year were keenly 
contested for all over the country. From the official report, published in 
the January number, we have selected the best ten yields grown upon each 
fertilizer and stable manure. These ten acresare the largest ten crops grown 
on each fertilizer or m&nure, and cover the territory from Maine to Wis- 
consin. 

The fertilizer used, so far as the Stockbridge is concerned, was obtained 
in the open market, of our local agents, and the contestants were unknown 
to us until the January issue had been published. 


Best 10 acres Best 10 acres 


Best 10 acres Best 10 acres 
on 





on on on 
Stockbridge Potato ’s Potato Stable ——’s Potato 
Manure. Manure. Manure. Fertilizer. 


Total 4197 bush. 4116 bush. 3463 bush. 3161 bush. 
Average of 10 acres on Stockbridge...... 419 bush. per acre. 
Average of 10 acres on -——’s Potato Manure... .411 aA - 
Average of 10 acres on Stable Manure.... - 346 “5 
Average of 10 acres on -—’s Fertilizer........ 316 








As it is not our custom to state the names of any of our competitors, or 
speak derogatively of their goods in any manner, we would refer our 
friends, who would like to know what fertilizers were used on the yields 
that fell below the Stockbridge, to the American Agriculturist for January, 


page 385. 

The reason why the Stockbridge Manures were so successful in this con- 
test and elsewhere, is because they are really made of the very best mater- 
ials, and there is no cheating the plant. Large quantities of unavailable 
plant food, costing but little, may deceive chemists into giving high anal- 
yses and high valuations, but they won’t send up the crops. The public may 
be misled, but the plant never. 


PRIZES FOR 1890 CONTEST. « 
$1,600 in cash prizes to the winners. 

$1,200 if taken in New York State. 

$1,000 if taken in Vermont. 

$800 if taken elsewhere. 


Send for pamphlets and conditions; mailed free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER 6O., Boston and New York. 








GOLDEN ROD IN COLORS! YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW. 


We will send you this beautiful Study of Golden Rod 
in Colors, by Lipa CLARKSON, and 4 three months’ | 
trial subscription to Ingalls’ Home Magazine, | 
all for ten 2c stamps (20 cents). Have you seen 

INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE? | 
Single copies, 15c; $1 per year. It is a finely-illus- | 
trated monthly magazine of 64 pages, devoted to Fancy 
Work, Art Painting, Domestic Helps, ete. Send 
20c for a three months’ trial, and see how you like it. Ad- 


dress 


Send for 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Circulars. 





SOUT 
Pay 8 


y 500 Per Acre Annually when mature. 
For full information and Circulars, write to 


HERN CALIFORNIA GROVS® 


J.H. FOUNTAIN & CO., Riverside, Cal. 





Grasses of Noth America 
FARMERS AND STUDENTS. 


Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan Agricul- 


ee Automatic Jointer, or Roll- 


ing Caster Coulter. 


By W. J. BALL, M. A., M. S¢., Ph. D., 


tural College. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Box 120. 


The Leading Wood-Beam Reversible Plow. 








Sizes For One, Two, or Three Horses, 
NOW OFFERED With Foot Latch, 
High Standard, Straight Cutter, 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 





=e 
ORAX\GE JUDD CO.,, 
737 Broadway, New York. 


HOMESEEKER.” Monthly. 
FREE 


“FLORID 


Send stamp. 


Sample 


Homes on #1 monthly payments. 
O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 


| 
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OUR NEW 1890 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


A Magnificent FLOWER SEEDS 


Collection of 
fee 20 
fils Varieties, FREE! 


An Unparalleled 0 
f) an Old-Established ney 
°% Reliable Publishin 
/ House! Tnx Lapis’ Wous 
Ee is & mammoth 16-page 64-col 
seo? UMD illustrated paper for ladies 
and the family circle, It jg a . 
Y vofed to stories, poems, Indies’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework 
home decoration, housekeepin 4 
fashions, hygiene, juvenile read. 
ing, etiquette, etc. To intro- 
<= duce this charming ladies’ paper 
3 into 100,000 homes where it ig not 
WY already taken, we now make the fol. 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
of only 12 Cents in silver or stamps, we will send 
The Ladies’ World for Three Months, and to 
each subscriber we will also send Free and post paid, a lay 6 
and magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, tuo 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember twelve 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. We guarantee ever 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you apresent of both seeds and paper 
if you are not entirely satisfied. Ours isan old-established and 
reliable publishing house, endorsed by all leading newspapers, 
Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemea of un- 
scrupulous persons. Write to-day—don’t put it off! Six sub- 
scriptions and six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents, 
SPECIAL OFFER! - To any lady answering this adver- 
' isement and naming the i 
which she saw it, we willsend free, in addition id all ihecheoe 
one package of the celebrated Ornamental Chilian Foliage 
Beet Seeds, one of the most beautiful foliage plants known, 
the leaves sometimes growing 3 feet long by 1 foot wide, in varie- 
gated colors. It is perfectly hardy,continuing an object of beauty 
long after Coleus and Canna have succumbed to frost. Address: 
8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place. New York. 


Persons desiring authorita- 

ontana tive information concerning 

S the agriculture, mines or 

‘ manufactwies of Montana, 

its resources and advantages, with industrial and labor 

statistics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, maps, 
ete., or answer to Atty: inquiries. by addressing 

HELENA BOARD OF TRADE, Helena, Montara. 


AIRHAVEN, bie gg cog with its magnificent 

harbor and water front is fast becoming the railroad 
centerof the Northwest; has three banks, saw-mills, elec- 
tric light, and railways, water-works, school-houses and 
churches; manufacturing center; homes and employment 
for men with trades: business openings of every kind. For 
particulars address Fairhaven Land Co., Fairhaven, Wash. 































If you are interested in California send for a free sample 


copy of 
66 
CALIFORNIA,’’ 
a journal of Rural Industry, all about California Rural 


Life, Fruit-Growing and Farming. Illustrated. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.50 per year. Issued monthly. 


Ss Ee N T for three months on trial to 


any one contemplating re- 
moving to California. Address THE CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY. Nevada Block, San Francisco, California. 


BRANCHPORT, N. Y., Dec. 13th, 1889. 
WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO., CIN- 

CINNATI, O. 

DEAR Sirs :—The No. 2 single * Murray ’”’ harness 
arrived here in good shape. Am well pleased 
with it. /¢ is not inferior to the $25 harness seld 
here. Will remember you when I need anything 
more in your line. Yours, Respectfully, 

FRED M. MILLER. 








For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


University of the State of New York. 
ericdh inary 


Wasp fel *pllege. 


139 and 141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 

year. Circular and information can be had on application to 

Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.M., Dean of the Faculty. 


WILL YOU 2" Shorthand? 


and act as AGENT 
for Text-books, by BENN PITMAN and JEROME 
B. HowarRp. Readily self-taught. Address 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNAT? © 


CASE SCHOOLScTENCE 
Offers courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining aud Electrical 


Engineering. For Catalogues address 
CADY STALEY, President, Cleveland, O. 




















STUDY, Book-keeping, Rusiness Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 
thoroughly tanght by MAIL. Circulars free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 


445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS. 
Lingle’s College. 1330 Chestnut St., Phila 
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| ~ STANDARD BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 


Silos, Ensilage and Silage. 


A Practical Treatise on the Ensilage of Fodder-Corn. 
Cloth, 


By MANLY MILES, M. D., ete. Illustrated. 


12mo, $1. 
New American Farm Book. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. New revised and enlarged 
edition by L. F. ALLEN. The first edition of this work 
was regarded as the best upon the subjects of which it 
treated, and the later edition, revised and enlarged, 
maintains its place in the frontrank. Cloth, $2.50. 


Gardening for Profit. 
By PETER HENDERSON. No farmer or gardener can 
afford to be without one or both of these books in his 
library. Ever since their publication, down to the latest 
and revised editions, they have: been regarded as the 
best books upon the subjects treated. Cloth, 12mo, #2. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 

New edition, re-written and greatiy enlarged. A guide 
to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable, and flower gar- 
den, with full directions for the greenhouse, conserva- 
tory and window garden. It meets the wants of all 
elassesin country, city and village who keep a garden for 
their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of prod- 
ucts. By PETER HENDERSON. Finely illustrated. 
Cloth, 12:0, #2. 


How the Farm Pays. 
The experience of forty years of successful Farming 
and Gardening. By WM. CROZIER and PETER HEN- 
DERSON. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


Practical Floriculture. 
By PETER HENDERSON. The same favor with which 
Mr. Hendersen’s two works on gardening have been 
everywhere received has also been accorded to this book. 
It is thorough, complete, and useful, both to florists and 
amateurs everywhere. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Harris’s Talks on Manures. 
By JosEPH HaRRIs. The latest edition of this work 
contains a chapter especially written for it by Sir John 
Bennet Lawes, of Rothamsted farm, and has also been 
revised and enlarged by Mr Harris. Cloth, $1.75. 


The Shepherd’s Manual. 
By HENRY STEWART. A practical treatise on the 
sheep, for American shepherds. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Keeping One Cow. 
Anumber of practical writers have given in this useful 
little book their experience in the management of a 
single milch cow, and the suggestions made will be val- 
uable to those who keep one or more cows. Cloth, #1. 


€oburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By Hon. F. D. CopuRN. This most valuable work on 
the management of swine, and prevention and treat- 
ment of their diseases, has been thoroughly revised and 
enlarged by the author in this new edition. Cloth, $1.75. 


Harris on the Pig. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. English and American breeds are 
discussed, and the advantage shown of using thorough- 
bred males. New edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Quinby’s Bee-Keeping. 

By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee-keeping ex- 
plained, combining the results of fifty years’ experience 
with the latest discoveries and inventions, presented 
in the most improved methods, forming a complete 
guide to successful bee-keeping. With one hundred 
illustrations, and a portrait of M. Quimby. New and 
revised edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Cottage Houses. 
By S. B. REED, author of “ House Plans for Everybody.” 
For village and country homes, with complete plans and 
specifications. New edition. Cloth, $1.25. 

House Plans for Everybody. 
By S.B. REED. Designs of dwellings are given, costing 
from $250 to £8,000, with estimates of all articles used 
in building. Cloth, $1.50. 








| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings. 


This work is the cheapest for the price ever issued upon 
the subject of which it treats. It abounds in hints and 
suggestions, and contains 275 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


| Homes for Home-Builders. 


Edited and arranged by D. W. KiNG, Architect, of New 
York. Farm and Village House Plans; also Plans of 
Barns, Stables, Poultry Houses, etc.. in great variety. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


| The Saddle Horse. 


A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Those who 

enjoy horseback-riding, of whom there is a multitude, 

can learn from this little book how best to take that ex- 
| hilarating exercise. Cloth, $1. 


| The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 


By PETER HOWDEN. It is often difficult to distinguish 
real from imaginary defects, and to know what is sound 
and what unsound in a horse; and this little book will 
tell one how to doit. Cloth, $1. 


| Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers. 


This is one of the best and most practical works on the 
Horse prepared in this country. A Complete Manual for 
Horsemen, embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to 
Buy a Horse; How to Break a Horse; How to Use a 
Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How to Physic a Horse 
(Allopathy or Homeopathy); How to Groom a Horse; 
How a deh oinHarofot How to Ride a Horse, ete. By 
the late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT (Frank Forester). 
Beautifully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 


| Heatley’s Every Man His Own Veterina- 
rian. 


By GEO. 8S. HEATLEY, M.R.C.V.S. Useful instruction 
as how to prevent, and to repair, when they do occur, 
some of the most important diseases incidental to our 
domestic animals. Cloth,12mo, 660 pp., $2.50. 


| Allen’s American Cattle. 


Their History, Breeding and Management.—By LEWIS 
F. ALLEN. Mr Allen is well-known as a breeder of large 
experience in improving the character of American 
herds, and the work which he has produced, which is 
now revised, easily makes good its claim as a standard 
autbority upon American cattle. Every breeder of live- 
stock should ownit. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 


Stewart’s Dairyman’s Manual. 


By HENRY STEWART, author of “‘ The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “Irrigation,” ete. A useful and practical work by 
a writer who is well-known as thoroughly familiar with 
the subject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 


A Trea‘ise on the Bovine Species in general. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this popular and 
instructive book. By TuHos. J. HAND, Sec’y of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 illustra- 
tions, especially engraved for this work. Cloth, 12mo, 
#1. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
| Other Countries. 


New and enlarged edition for 1884. The breeding, 
training and management of dogs in health and disease, 
comprising the essential parts of the two latest stan- 
dard works by STONEHENGE. It gives the prize win- 
ners at dog shows, down to the last, and describes the 
best hunting-grounds in America. Over 100 engravings. 
Cloth, $2. 


Hints on Dog-Breaking. 


By Wm. FLoyp. A thoroughly practical hand-book. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 50c. 


| Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 

| By JoseHH H. BATTy. With instructions for collect- 
ing and mounting animals, birds, fish, insects, ete.: 125 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Ornamental Gardening for Americans. 
By ELIAS A. LONG, landscape architect. Author of the 
“Home Florist.’”” On the judicious use of trees, shrubs, 
flowers and other materials for beautifying our homes, 
towns, rural districts, and cemeteries, with notes on 
the construction and management of pleasure grounds. 
Just published. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Eggleston’s End of the World. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metropolisville. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Fences, Gates and Bridges. 
A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions 
are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a 
synopsis of the fence laws of the different states. Over 
200 engravings. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


Our Homes; How to Beautify Them. 
Beautifully illustrated with one hundred and fifty en- 
gravings. One of the most interesting and useful books 
for every family. Cloth, 12mo, #1. 


Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 

New edition, entirely re-written. A Treatise on the 
Chemical Composition, Structure and Life of the Plant. 
This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of 
development and growth; of the complex organization 
of plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of 
seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from the air 
and the soil. The book is an invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. With Numerous Illustrations 
and Tables of Analysis. By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHN- 
SON, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related 
in the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. This volume—- 
the companion and complement to “ How Crops Grow” 
—has been welcomed by those who appreciate the scien- 
tific aspects of Agriculture. Illustrated. By PRor. 
SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


An Egg Farm. 


By H.H. STODDARD. One of the best and most practical 


works upon keeping -poultry in large numbers. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 75c. 

Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper. 
By L. WRIGHT. Astandard and valuable work. Illus- 


trated. Cloth, $2. 


Poultry Culture. 


How to Raise, Manage, Mate and Judge Thoroughbred 
Fowls. By I. K. FELCH. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier. 


By Rev. J. Lucas. With colored and other illlustra- 
tions. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Hamilton’s Fly-Fishing. 


Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout and 
Grayling, with Notes on their Haunts, Habits and Histo- 
ry. By EDWARD HAMILTON, M. D., F. L. 8., etc. Illus- 
trated by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Seymour 
Haden, Esq., and other woodcuts. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc. 


By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. With Plates of the Actual 
Material for Making Flies of every variety. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50. 


Bell’s Carpentry Made Easy. 


Or the science and art of Framing on a new and im- 
proved System. By WM. E. BELL. Illustrated with 54 
Plates. Cloth, 8vo, $5. 


Wild Fowl Shooting. 


By WM. B. LEFFINGWELL. Containing Seientific and 
Practical Descriptions of Wild Fow!; their Resorts, 
Habits, etc., and the Most Successful Method of Hunt- 
ing Them. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Over 300 Books mailed post-free to any address, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 
751 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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iim: (PROFITS ix POULTRY. ic 
Langshans. Me China. 


Dorkings, Useful and Ornamental Breeds and Their Embiep, 


Games. Profitable Management. 
Hamburgs. i 2d 
Polish. 


Black Spanish. 


DUCKS. 


Rouen, 
Aylesbury. 




















Leghorns. 

Houdans. “i 7 
Creveceurs. | 

Plymouth Rocks. a 
Dominiques. ORNAMENTAL 
Wyandottes. | POULTRY. 
Javas. Pea-Fowl. 
Bantams. Sebastapol Geese, 
Bronze Turkeys. Whistling Ducks, 
Wild Turkeys. Wood Ducks. 


— | | pee se 
A most profusely illustrated Volume of everything pertaining to the successful raising of Poultry—equally valuable to the amateur 

fancier, the professional breeder, or the farmer. A thoroughly practical work—embodying the experiences and practices of the most 

prominent and successful poultry-raisers—which has at once become the recognized authority. 

It is a substantially cloth-bound volume of 256 pages, and over 100 illustrations. The teachings of the work are not of a local char- 
acter, but are adapted for all localities and climates. To the novice, as well as to the more experienced poultryman, it is of inestimable 
value, whatever the objects may be, the production of eggs, broilers, table or market fowls. The chapter on artificial incubation alone is 
worth many times the price of the book to any one engaged in poultry-raising as a business. 

CONTENTS :—Poultry-Raising—General Poultry Houses—Special Purpose Poultry Houses— Poultry House Conveniences—Natural Incuba- 
tion—Care of Chickens—Coops—Artificial Incubation—Preparing for Market—Caponizing—Poultry Keeping as a Business—Hints 
About Management—Popular Breeds—Diseases of Poultry—Parasites Upon Poultry—Raising Turkeys—Raising Geese—Raising Ducks 
-——Ornamental Poultry—Theory and Practice. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, SI.00. ORANCE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 


THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DAIRY, including the Selection of the Farm, the Cultivation of Crops, the Selection and Breeding 
of Cows, Management of Milk, Making Butter and Cheese, and the Treatment of Diseases Incident to Dairy Cows. 


By HENRY STEWART, Autaor of ‘* The Shepherd’s Manual,” *‘ Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard,” ete. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS CHAP. XIIT. — Management 


of Cows in the Stable. 
CHAPTER I.—Dairy Farm- 


ing. 








CHAP. XIV.—Rearing Calves 
for the Dairy. 
CHAP. XV.—Milk. 





CHAP. X VI.—Cream. 
CHAP. XVII.—Milking and 
Milking Apparatus. 


CHAP. I1.—Dairy Farms. 


CuHar. If1.—Cows for the 

Dairy. 
Ccuap. IV.—Breeding and CHAP. XVIII.—The Care of 
Milk. 


Rearing Dairy Cows. - 
PY ‘ SSS Sit nm 
: CuHap. XIX.—Cream and its 


utili LAL Pi eG HI al ay | | oe 3 Peculiarities. 
Fe: = i CJ } i Rd NU wn yn Cuap. XX.—Churning and 
: “as u HAA I wire Churns. 


Cuar. XXI.—Butter. 


CuaPp. V.—Crops for Dairy 
Farms. 

CHAP. VI.—Grasses for Pas- 
tures and Méadows. 

Cuar. XXII.—Creameries. 

Cuar. XXIIL.—Ice-Houses. 

Cuap. XXIV.—Cheese Mak- 
ing. 


CHAP. VII.—Soiling and Soil- 
ing Crops. 


CHAP. VIII.—Ensilage of 
Fodder. ' 
Cuap. IX.—Dairy Buildings. Cuar. XXV.—Milk Dairying. 
CuHuar. XV1.—Winter Dairy- 
ing. 
Cuar. XXVII.—The Family 
Dairy. 


CHAP. X.—Water supply. 


Cuap. XI.—Foods for Use in 
the Dairy. 
Cuar. XXVIII.— Diseases of 


Cows. 


Cuap. XII.—Feeding Ra- 


tions. 





A NEW YORK DAIRY BARN. 


CONTAINS OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. The dairy industry has advanced with greater strides during the last two decades than any other of the great agricultural 
interests. Formerly it was mainly confined to New England and the Middle States. Now, however, in the prairie States, dairying has become a leading industry, ang it is notable 
that in the more recently settled Territories of the Northwest, the cheese factory or creamery is one of the earliest features ina new settlement During the period referred to, the 
entire business of dairying has become almost revolutionized. The extension of the associated system, the invention of new and greatly improved implements and machinery, and 
new processes, have occasioned these radical changes. The Dairyman’s Manual embodies a full knowledge of improved methods, and all that is latest and most valuable in dairy lore. 
Its author has long occupied an advanced position in the march of dairy improvement, as a practical dairyman, a scientific investigator, and a writer for the press. The book em- 
braces the entire subject, and will prove a trustworthy hand-book to every one who is interestod inany department of dairying. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. ORANCE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 
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READY, FEBRUARY Ist, 


HOW CROPS GROW ! 


in its field. 





Fig. 61. 
REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 
OF PLANTS. 


TISION 1.—CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
7 PLANT. 


E VOLATILE PART OF PLANTS—Distinctions 
an tuaions: Elements of the Volatile Part of 
Plants; Chemical Affinity; Vegetable Organic 
Compounds or Elements of Plants; Water; Carb- 
hydrates ; Vegetable Acids; Fats; Albuminoids 
and Ferments; Amides; Alkaloids; I hosphorized 
§ tances. 

Oran ASH OF PLANTS—Ingredients of the Ash. 
Non-metallic Elements: “Carbon and_ its Com- 
pounds; Sulphur and its Compounds. Phosphorus 
and its Compounds; Chlorine and its Compounds ; 





Fig. 18. 


PART OF AN OAT KERNEL. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 





This great work has stood for nearly a quarter of a century as:the standard authority 
For the past two years, Prof. Johnson has been engaged in revising it. The 
work has been practically rewritten throughout, and brought down to date, as containing 
the substance of all knowledge on the topics presented. A partial idea of the great value 
of this newly-revised book may be gained from the review printed in this issue of the 
Also from the following extracts from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


, Plants; Table of Ash-Analyses; Composition of 
| Different Parts of Plants; Like composition of 
| similar plants; Variability of ash of same species; 
What is normal composition of the ash of a Plant ? 
To what extent is each ash-ingredient essential or 
accidental ? Water Culture; Essential ash-ingred- 
ents; Is Sodium Essential to Agricultural Plants? 
Iron indispensable; Manganese unessential; Is 
Chlorine indispensable ?. Silica is not essential ; 
Ash ingredients taken up in excess; Disposition 
of superfluous ‘matters; State of Ash-ingredients 
in plant; Functions of the Ash-ingrddients. 

Just How PLANTS GROW—Quantitative Rela- 














SECTION OF A FLAX SEED, SHOWING THE STARCH, 
OIL, ETC. * 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure and Life of the Plant. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 


New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, 


Fig. 36. 
SLIP OF A BARLEY ROOT. 


| stocks; Tubers; Structure of the Stem; Endoge- 
| Leaves; Laat ‘pores *Exhutation of Water ¥eport 
H es; Exhalation apor; 
| Offices of Foliage. : ” a ee 
| REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS—The Flower; Fertiliza- 
| tion; Hybridizing; Species; Varieties; Fruit; 
| Seed; Embryo; Vitality of seeds and their inftu- 
ence on the Plants they produce; Duration of Vi- 
| tality; Use of old and unripe seeds; Density of 
| seeds; Absolute weight of seeds; Signs of Excel- 
| lence; ficeatry j Race-vigor. 
DIVISION III. LIFE OF THE PLANT. 
GERMINATION — Introductory; Phenomena of 











Fig. 39. 


MINUTE PORTION Ur A wbARLEY ROOT, HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED. 





Silicon and its Compounds. Metallic Elements: 
Potassium and its Compounds; Sodium and_ its 
Compounds; Caleium and its Compounds ; Mag- 
nesium and its Compounds; Iron and_ its Com- 
pounds; Manganese and its Compounds. Salts: 
Carbonates; Sulphates; Phosphates ; Chlorides ; 
Nitrates. 

QUANTITY, DISTRIBUTION, AND VARIATIONS OF 
THE ASH—Table of Proportions of Ash in Vege- 
table Matter; Special Composition of the Ash of 
Agricultural Plants; Constant Ingredients; Uni- 
form Composition of Normal Specimens of Given 


tions among the Ingredients of Plants; Composi- 
tion of the plant in successive stages of growth; 
Composition and: Growth of the Oat Plant. 
DIVISION II. THE STRUCTURE OF THE PLANT 
| AND OFFICES OF ITS ORGANS. 

| GENERALITIES—Organism, Organs. 

| _ PRIMARY ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC STRUCTURE— 
| The Vegetable Cell; Vegetable Tissues. 
| 


VEGETATIVE ORGANS—The Root; Offices of Root; 
Apparent Search for Food; Contact of Roots with 
Soil; Absorption by Root; Soil Roots, Water Roots, 

| Air Roots; The Stem; Buds; Layers, Tillering ; Root 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED! 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE FARMER! 
THE STUDENT’S COMPANION ! 


Sent by Mail Postpaid on receipt of Price, $2.00. 


Germination ; Conditions of Germination ; Proper 
Depth of Sowing; Chemical Physiology of Germi- 
nation; Chemistry of Malt. 

FOOD OF THE PLANT when independent of the 
Seed; The Juices of the Plant; Their Nature and 
Movements; Flow of Sap; Composition of Sap; 
Kinds of Sap; Motion of Nutrient Matters ; Causes 
of Motion of the Juices; Porosity of Tissues; Im- 
bibition; Liquid Diffusion ; Osmose or Membrane 
Diffusion ; Root Action; Selective Power of Plant; 
Mechanical Effects of Osmose. 








TABLE—Composition of Agricultural Products. 


THE COMPANION BOOK, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 





Eiow Crops FE"ced. 





PRICE, BY MAIL, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 
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FIFTY-THIRD EDITION. 


The Hoosier 


BY EDWARD ECCLESTON. 
CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. A Private Lesson from a Bull- 
dog.—2. A Spell Coming.—3. Mirandy, Hank, 
and Shocky.—4. Spelling Down the Master.— 
5. The Walk Home.—6. A Night at Pete 
Jones’s.—7. Ominous Remarks of Mr. Jones. 
—8. The Struggle in the Dark.—9. Has God 
Forgotten Shocky ?—10. The Devil of Silence. 
—11. Miss Martha Hawkins.—12. The Hard- 
shell Preacher.—13. A Struggle for the Mas- 
tery.—14. A Crisis with Bud.—15. The Church 
of the Best Licks.—16. The Church Militant. 
—17. A Council of War.—18. Odds and Ends. 
—19. Face to Face.—20. God Remembers 
Shocky.—21. Miss Nancy Sawyer.—22. Pan- 
cakes.—23. A Charitable Institution.—24. The 
Good Samaritan.—25. Bud Wooing.—26. A 
Letter and its Consequences.—27. A Loss and 
a Gain.—28. The Flight.—29. The Trial.—30. 
“Brother Sodom.”—31. The Trial Concluded. 
—32. After the Battle.—33. Into the Light.— 
34. ‘‘How it Came Out.” Bp 


os 
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Schoolmaster. 


Finely Illustrated, With 12 Full-Page Engravings, and Numerous Other Cuts 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By FRANK BEaArp. 


Standing Guard over Himself,—Firgt Ac. 
quaintancée with Flat Creek.—Old Jack Means, 
the School Trustee.—Mirandy Means—“Git a 
plenty while you're a gittin’, says I.”—Hank 
Banta’s Improved Plunge-Bath.—g quire 
Hawkins.—Jeems Phillips.—‘‘Next.”"— Han- 
nah.—‘‘You’re a purty gal, ain’t you! You 
air!”—Pete Jones.—Buil.—Shock y.—Dr, 
Small and Granny Sanders.—Miss Martha 
Hawkins.—‘‘ We're all selfish, akordin’ to 
my tell."—‘‘Come, Buck-ah!”—Fire and 
Brimstone.—Bud.—The Church of the Best 
Licks.—‘‘Come on!” cried Bud.—The Roan 
Colt’s Best Licks.—Miss Nancy Sawyer,— 
Potato on One side.—‘* God ha’nt forgot us, 
x — mother !”—Bud Wooing.—Hannah with a 

M-- White, White Face.—Walter Johnson. 





The chief literary authorities have awarded Dr. Edward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the phenomenal sale of his books is the best evidence of their popularity. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, SIi.25. 








The Family Horse; Its Stabling, Care and Feeding. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR HORSE-KEEPERS. 


CONTENTS. es 
Selecting a Hor: e.—Feeding s 
and Watering.— Barns and 
Stables._Stable Manage- 
ment.—Cl pping,Singeing and 
Frimming.—On the Road.— 
Riding on Horseback.—Har- 
ness and Vehicles.—Shoeing 
and Care of the Feet.—Ail- 
ments and Rtmedies.—Prize 
Essays: Stabling; Feed and 
Care; How to Select a Horse 
and Keep it; Views of a Vet- 
eran; The Family Horse in 

the Prairie States. 

Of the thirteen million 
horses which are estimated 
to be owned in the United 
States, fully two millions are 
kept in cities and villages. 
All of these, besides many of 
those classed as farm horses, 
are purchased after they have 
attained full growth, and 
have been broken to harness 
or saddle. The owners of 
such horses have no personal 
interest in questions relating 
to breeding or early training; 
but the subsequent care, 
feeding and management are 
matters of daily importance 
to them. It is to meet the 
wants of such persons that 


A FEW OF THE MANY PRESS NOTICES. 


It is a book for the householder of moderate means who must be satisfied with a sin- 
gle roadster, or for the millionaire wh res ds i i ous 
Scabies. Tae Gascite (Montreal: 0 keeps scores of thoroughbreds in his luxurious 

The book is profusely illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth covers. We have 
never seen a more practical work on the subjects covered. The chapter on stable'man- 
agement, and the one on barns and stables, are alone worth the price of the book. 
Horse-owners are giving more attention to the feet than formerly, and much information 
is found in the treatment of that subject in this work. the pictures in which should be 
seen and comprehended by every owner of ahorse. The book is as valuable and as in- 
— on the farm as in the village or city stable-—Farm and Home (Springfield, 
a SS. 





By GEORGE A. MARTIN. 


this work was _ prepared. 
Breeding and training are 
not discussed in its pages, 
but it treats of the daily care, 
shelter and management of 
horses, whether kept for 
work or pleasure. The sub- 
ject of feeding is examined 
at some length, both from a 
scientific and a_ practical 
point of view. The horse 
well merits the most careful, 
judicious and humane treat- 
ment. It is the willing, af- 
fectionate servant of man, 
bearing his burdens and min- 
istering to his pleasure. Yet 
no other domestic animal is 
subject to so great and varied 
an amount of suffering and 
disability.. Nearly if not 
quite all of these are the re- 
sult of well meant ignorance 
or willful maltreatment. A 
vast mass of quackery, em- 
piricism and superstition in 


has become traditional. Much 
of this is being dispelled 
through the efforts of enlight- 
ened American veterinary 
practitioners and__ horse- 
keepers. This work is in full 
sympathy with the ideas and 
practices of such men. 


It is as free from superfluous matter asa book can be, and is practical in the highest 
degree. We have never seen a more useful book on the horse.—7he Western Stockman 
and Cultivator (Omaha, Neb.) ’ 

The handling of horses in both driving and riding is very clearly dealt with. Jt con- 
cludes with a series of valuable prize essays by prominent horsemen on all the vicissi- 
tudes of horse life, from colthood to maturity.— The Daily Globe (Boston.) 

One of the most important song ay is that on the horse’s foot. Thousands of valua- 
ble horses are ruined every year by ignorant farriers, who cut and pare and shave the 
hoof as their ignorant fathers did before them.—Frening Transcript (Boston.) 

In fact, all things needful to know for the best care of a noble animal are treated in 
these pages. The volume is handsomely bound.—Toledo Blade. 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“THE SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


Rewritten, Enlarged, and Brought Fully Up to the Present Time. 
BY ANDREW S. FULLER. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





ILLUSTRATED! 

This is the first work exclusive- 
ly devoted to Small Fruits, and 
it continues to be the recognized 
authority. It is equally adapted 
to the needs and requirements of 
the private cultivator and the 
market grower. 

This book covers the whole 
ground of propagating Small 
Fruits, their Culture, Varieties, 
Packing for market, etc. While 
very full on the other fruits,the Cur- 
rants and Raspberries have been 
more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important 
‘part of his book the author has had 
the invaluable council of Charles 
Downing. The chapter on gather- 
ing and packing the fruit is a val- 
uable one, and in it are figured all 
the baskets and boxes now in com- 
mon use. 
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This book is very thoroughly 
and finely illustrated, and makes 
an admirable Companion for the 
Grape Culturist, by the same 
author. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER 1I.—BARBERRY. 
CHAPTER II.—STRAWBERRY. 
CHAPTER IIT.—RASPBERRY. 
CHAPTER IV.—BLACKBERRY. 
CHAPTER V.—DWARF CHERRY. 
CHAPTER VI.—CURRANT. 
CHAPTER VII.—GOOSEBERRY. 
Cuaprer VII.—CORNELIAN 
CHERRY. 
CHAPTER IX.—CRANBERRY. 
CHAPTER X.—HUCKLEBERRY. 
CHAPTER XI.—SHEPERDIA. 
Carrer XII.—PREP ARATION 
FOR GATHERING FRUIT. 














Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
NEW EDITION. 
Entirely Re-written and Greatly Enlarged. 

The standard work on Market and Family Gardening. The suc- 
cessful experience of the author for more than thirty years, and 
his willingness to tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his 
success for the benefit of others, enables him to give most valu- 
able information. The book is profusely illustrated. By 
PETER HENDERSON. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
NEW EDITION. 
Re-written and Greatly Enlarged. 


A guide to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable, and flower garden, 
with full directions for the greenhouse, conservatory and win- 
dow garden. It meets the wants of all classes in country, city 





PETER HENDERSON’S WORKS. 


——t @ ee 


and village who keep a garden for their own enjoyment rather 
than for the sale of products. By PETER HENDERSON. Finely 
illustrated: Cloth, 12mo. : $2.00 


>. 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and Cultivation of Florists’ 
Plants. In this work, which has everywhere become so deserv- 
edly popular, not only is the whole “‘ art and mystery ” of pro- 
pagation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated.: The work is 
not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s wants 
are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very complete 
treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or in the open 
air, suited to those who grow flowers for pleasure, as well 
as those who make them a matter of trade. By. PEeTeR HEN- 
DERSON. Beautifully Illustrated. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 





NEW HAND-BOOK OF PLANTS, 


Re-written, Enlarged, and Illustrated. 


This new edition comprises about fifty per cent more genera 
than the former one, and embraces the botanical name (accentuated 
according to the latest authorities), derivation, natural order, etc., 
together with a short history of the different genera, and concise 


} 


instructions for their propagation and culture. A valuable feature | 


of the book, particularly to amateurs, is the great care that has 
been given to obtain all the leading local or common English 
names, together with a comprehensive glossary of Botanical and 
Technical terms. Plain instructions are also given for the cultiva- 


house buildings, heating by steam and hot water, propagating by 
seeds and cuttings, window gardening, shrubs, trees, etc. In short, 


- everything relating to General Horticulture is given in alphabetical 


order, in a way so complete as to make it, asa book of reference, 
equally as valuable as encyclopedias of gardening four times its 
size. It contains about 800 illustrations. $4.00 


How the Farm Pays. 


| The experience of forty years of successful ers 3 and Gardening. 


tion of the principal vegetables, fruits and flowers—both for the | 


Amateur, Florist, and Market-Gardener—particularly full instruc- 


tions on forcing Roses, Bulbs and other plants used for cut flowers | 


in winter, also Tomatoes, Grapes, Cucumbers, Mushrooms, Straw- 
berries, etc., together with comprehensive practical directions 





8vo. $2.50 
Henderson’s Garden and Farm Topics. 


By Peter HENDERSON. It treats of Popular Bulbs and their Cul- 


By WM. CROZIER and PETER HENDERSON. Clo 


| ture, Greenhouse Structures and Modes of Heating, Manures and 
about soils, manures, roads, lawns, draining, implements, green- | their Modes of Application, etc., etc. Cloth, 12mo. 1 


$1.50 
ORANCE JUDD CO., 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE. 
es GO teen atone manee 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
FOR $4 we will send the Telescope post-paid and the American Agriculturist for TWO YEARS, 


The telescope and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 
A FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT. 


This telescope is first class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments 
that cost from $5.00 to $15.00 each 








High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond 
the reach of persons of moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just what the people want 
areal philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, SAILORS, TRAVELERS, 
TOURISTS, AND, IN FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL.FIND THIS 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 

Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles away. Hunters can distinguish game at great 
distances, and by this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can bring distant mountains, valleys 
and cities almost to his feet, while any one with this telescope will soon become familiar with different objects that before 
(from their great distance) he knew nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can be recognized at great distances, 
and the instrument will prove both instructive and amusing to every one. 


DESCRIPTION OF ‘THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS :—The length of the telescope, when extended, is 16 1-2 ‘inches; when closed, 6 inches; 
diameter, t 1-4 inches. 

This useful and beautiful instrument has five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The 

g Object lenses are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different retractive and dis- 

persive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected by the 


other, and light emerges from the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance 
appearing clear and natural. 


The slides and mountings are made of brass highly polished, the telescoping tubes 
y_ fitting closely into each other. 
Safety caps of polished brass cover the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping 
g Out dampness and dust when not in use. 
The main tube or body of the telescope is covered with handsome 
s French morocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. 
Each Telescope is furnished in a strong cloth covered case. It is strongly made and cannot get out of 
order, but will last for a lifetime. 


How Far You Can See With It. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile 
away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized at a distance of 





three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter gan be seen with it. What are supposed to be mountains or extinct craters 
FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 
There is not a man, woman or child that cannot find uses for sucha glass almost every day of their life. Many of our customers write us that 
they have never had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope has afforded them. 
See large advertisement in our February issue for Testimonials of those who have received 
and used this instrument. 


How You Can Cet This Telescope For $1.50. 


Induce some friend or neighbor to hand you his subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ($1.50), to which add $1.50, and we will send him 
@ year’s numbers and the telescope to you. 


For $6 we will send six yearly subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the Telescope to the sender of 
: the club. If you cannot procure six subscribers send four subscribers at $1 each and add $i in money ($5 in all), and 
we will send the Telescope post-paid. Subscribers taking any of our book offers count the same as for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ae 


Address all orders to 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST,, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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Two |Yorld-Renowned Pictures ! 


Great Masterpieces of Art reproduced, at heavy cost, for the subscribers, old or new, 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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THE THE 


‘“ANCELUS,” |“RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST,” 


t BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. — 
Recently Sold for $150,000! Constantine Makoffsky. 











An,opportunity for all our readers to possess these famous pictures, making a most beautiful ornament for the home of 


t everv dweller in City, Town, or Country, at no expense to the recipienc. 


BOT RAORDINARY OF HES 


ist. The two pictures, “The Angelus” and “’The Russian Wedding Feast,”’ presented to present subscribers sending in 
one new yearly subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.50. 

2d. Present subscribers can obtain these pictures by extending their subscription one year from expiration, on payment 
of $1.50. Or for $1.00 we will forward the two pictures to all subscribers for 1890. 

Ten cents extra must be sent to pay mailing expense on the pictures. Delivered at our office free. 

In reproducing these Artistic Photo Etchings the greatest care and artistic ability have been employed to procure a faithful 
copy. They are pronounced, by the best art critics, to preserve the depth, strength and sentiment with wonderful. fidelity, and 
which does justice to the great masters of the originals. 


THESE WONDERFUL WORKS OF ART DESCRIBED. 


rT} THE ANGELUS 9) the masterpiece in which two peasants, bathed in the pale rays of the setting sun, and full of. mystical emotion, bow their 

heads at the penetrating sound of a bell ringing for evening prayer at the monastery visible on the horizon, compels 
meditation on the still powerful influence of religious traditions among the rural population. With what minuteness, and. yet breadth, these two grand 
outlines of the peasants stand out on the still, warm field! The task is over, the wheelbarrow is there, full of the day’s harvest, and-they are about to 
return to the cottage for the night’s rest. The bell has rung the curfew of labor; and at once these two dark figures stand up, erect and motionless. 
They are waiting for and counting the strokes of the bell, as they did yesterday, and as they will do to-morrow, in an attitude too natural not to be 
habitual, before taking the road which leads to the village. The fleecy.and melancholy sky which hangs over the landscape shares in the general pensive- 


ness which dominates the picture. 
This painting was purchased by the American Art Association of New York, at the enormous cost of $150,000, 


SIZE OF PICTURE, 24x28 INCHES. 


tf THE RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST 4) was awarded the highest prize at the International Exposition, 1885, and is. one of the celebrated 
pictures of the century. The artist has selected for his subject the bride’s first appearance in 
society. The husband and wife are represented standing at the head of the table, and the guests and friends are merrily welcoming the young couple 
to the feast. The cups are raised to drink her health and happiness when the bridegroom shall have taken his first kiss. With drooping eyes and face 
covered with blushes, the bride, conscious that every eye rests upon her, is a picture of innocence and loveliness. Her guardian is by her side, filled 
with love and admiration as she unveils the bride. All the assembly manifest the utmost pleasure and interest in the event. 
This is a picture which will appeal especially to those who prefer the portrayal of domestic joys rather than the splendor of war or the suffering of 
religious faith. It is a glimpse of real life into which the poetry of love enters deeply. 


SIZE OF PICTURE 17X24 INCHES. 
These etchings are printed on the dest f/ate paper, and mailed securely packed in heavy tubes. 
Address all orders to 
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Sa en EP ere ; : 
This Threshing-machine received the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society ; and has been selected, over all others, and illus- 
trated and described in that great work, ‘‘ Appleton’s Cyclo 
pedia of Applied Mechanics ;’" thus, establishing it asthe 
standard machine of America. Straw-preserving 
Rye-Threshers, Clover-hullers, Ensilage- 
cutters, Feed-milis. Fanning-milis, and 
Wood Saw-machines; all of the best in market. 
The Fearless Horse-powers are the most 
economical and best Powers built for the running 
of Ensilage cutters, Cotton-gins, and general farm and 
plantation use. For free Catalogues, address 
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ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER 
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cheapest Washer Cutter made. "Wane 
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Every farmer needs one. WI 
BRO’S & BARTLEY, Clevelang See 
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1 Box Candy, 100 colored pictures, 
1 pack NEW cards and agents’ cir- 
culars, all for 6 cents by mail. 

Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPH, ENVELOPE. 
Silk Fringe, and Hidden Name Cards, 487 Songs, Slight - 
Hand Tricks, Games and How to make $10 a day at home 
send 2c. for postage. CHampion Carp w’ks UsioNnvaLe, O. 
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and other works by 
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authors, unabridged. Poe 
novel and catalogue for only 3 cents, post-paid. 


F. W. BENTON, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 
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aewumees and Readings, Humorous, Dramatic an! Pathetic. A i q 
especially adapted for School Exhibitions, Social Gathorings and Battie Bovee 
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Wanted in every County. Shrewd men to act under instructions 
in our Secret Service. Experience not necessary. Particulars free. 


Grannan Detective Bureau Co. 44 Arcade, Cincinnati, 0, 








UNITARIAN fines it. Bs. CLARKE, Box’s5, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
BOOK FARMING WITH GREEN MANORES. 
« The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 
in, paper, 65 cents; in cloth, #1. Will be sent, for cash, 
free of postage. Address 
DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 








SCALEB'4 ton Wagon Scale, $40; 5 ton, $50. List 
#$3.00iIFREE. Am. Farm Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PQ EMS BY WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW & TENNYSON. 
Illustrated. 3 volumes for only 10¢. 
F. W. BENTON, Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


HORSE BLANKET HOLDER. 
Keeps the blanket from blowin: 

or sliding off the horse. Attach 
to any blanket in a moment. Or- 

namental nickel plate. 

like it in the market. A _ gol 
mine for agents. Sample set, 25 cents. One dozen 
sets, $2.00 by mail. Stamps taken. Retaiis at 85 cents 
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AGENTS seus 


and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
heur during sparetime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
N. ages” gis one day, $76.50 one week. 


roofs and catalogue free. 
J. E. SHEPARD & Con Cincinnati, O. 
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STEREOPTICONS, ali prices. Views 
every subject for PUBLIC’ EXHIBITIONS, etc, 

= r oe Ammpement. oo Catalogue Sree. 
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BEES AND HONEY 


A The Dovetailed Ptromgeet, Best and 

Cheapest BEE-HIVE for all purpos- 
es. Pleases everybody. Send your ad- 
dress to the Largest Bee-Hive Fae- 
tory in the World for sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture (2$1 illus- 
trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 
WAtrated catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Our A B © of Bée Cul- 
ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 
300 cuts. Price in cloth, $1.25. Mention 
this paper. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 

















0 YOU WANT T0 
LOOK HERE sins ani? 


You can do so easily with our goods. One person in each locality 
can earn grand wages at work for us. Business pleasant and 
easy to learn ; no experience necessary. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, young or old, can do well. Youcan live at home, work 
part time or alltime. One person at work for us writes he made 
$275.00 Clear Profit in 26 Daya. Others doing as well, 
so can you. Proofs and full particulars free. Do not 
lose this chance to get into a good business in which you can earn 
a large sum of money every month. Better write to-day. 

THE CLIPPER MFG, CO. (Limited), Cincinnati, 0. 
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